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MIDDLESEX. 


1  ma  county^  although  comparatively  of  small 
extent,  is  of  superior  intei^st  with  the  topographer, 
en  account  of  its  viciaity  to  the  metropolis,  and  the 
numerous  splendid  mansions  with  which  it  is  con- 
sequently adorned* 

Middlesex  is  in  shape  very  irregular,  but,  on  the 

whole,  approaches  to  that  of  the  quadrangle.    On 

the  northi^ni  side  it  is  tyounded  by  Hertfordshire. 

Ob  thetirest  it  is  divided  from  Buckinghamdiire  by 

the  river  Colne ;  aiid  on  the  east  from  Essex  by  the 

river  Lea.    On  the  south  it  is  separated  fVom  Sur- 

m  J^  ^3^  ^^  imaginary  line  proceeding   along  the 

^  middle  of  the  Thaqties.    Its  grei^test  extent,  from 

east  to  west,  is  about  twenty-^hree  miles ;  and  its 

greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  rather  more 

^  than  seventeen » 
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2  MIDDLESEX, 

The  surface  is»  in  general,  finely  varied^  The 
hills  of  Hampsteady  Highgate,  and  Musvrell,  pro^* 
tect  the  metropolis  from  the  chill  winds  of  the 
north ;  and  an  extensive  ridge  of  elevations  pro-< 
ceeds  from  Stanmore  to  the  vicinity  of  £nfield,  the 
average  height  being  about  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Thames.  Harrow  Hill,  detached  from  this 
ridge,  and  rising  with  a  curious  insulated  character, 
is  a  prominent  land-mark  for  many  miles  round,  and 
affords  views  at  once  extensive,  various,  and  rich. 

A  great  part  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don is  occupied  by  gardeners,  who  cultivate  vege- 
tables and  fruit  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
markets.  The  eastern  paH  of  the  county,  as  re- 
gards farming  purposes,  is  chiefly  used\as  meadow 
and  pasture  land.  The  westerDL;divisioo^.  alsot,  oon- 
tainsi  some  good  meadow-land,  but  Is  principBlly 
under  arable  cultivation. 

The  manufactures  cultivated  in  this  cowrty  are 
equally  numerous  and  iiiipiirtant.  The  demands  o£ 
the  metropolisimay,  indeed,'  h^  r^adSy  suppo«e4  10 
exci^  greats  efforts  of  industry  and. talent  in  every 
contiguous  district.  It  has. been  justly  observed, 
that  "  London  is  the  grand  mart  for  every  pdrible 
«  variety  of  article,  b^  of  elegance  and  use ;  and 
'<  there  is  scarcely  a  single  object  in  demand  (of 
<'  British  make)^  biit  what  is  either  manuGeictm^ed 
«  within  it,  or  within  the  direct  vortex  of  it^  inSu- 
^'  ence." 
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The  principal  rivers  connected  with  Middlesex 
are  the  Thames,  the  Colne,  the  Brent,  the  Cran, 
the  Lea,  and  the  artificial  stream  termed  the  New 
Blver.  The  importance  of  the  Thames  will  be 
justly  appreciated^  without  any  explanatory  re- 
marks in  the  present  pi^e.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  majcalift  waters  of  this  river  convey  to  the  port 
of  London  rich  freiglktr^  merchandize  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  the  commei cial  lacilitiea 
of  the  <^  great  emporium  of  trade"  have  reottidy 
experienced  an  augmentation,  through  the  con- 
struetion  of  docks,  unequalled  in  extetdt,  and  other 
judicious  improvements  of  the  port. 

Viewing  this  river  as  an  appendage  to  tl)e  County 
of  Middlesex^  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that 
its  clear  and  broad  waters  are  not  less  the  source  of 
convenience  than  of  beauty.  Middlesex  in  no  part 
displays  so  much  of  the  picturesque  as  in  the  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  the  Thames*  Between  London 
and  Richmond  the  multifarious  objects  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  emerge  gradually  from  the  smoke  and 
noise  of  manu&cture  and  traffic  to  the  softest  charms 
of  pastoral  acenery*  When  Richmond  is  passed,  a, 
scene  of  unspeakable  beauty  rises  on  the  view^  not 
less  adorned  by  nature  than  enriched  by  art.  The 
aquatic  villas  are  here  numerous;  and  to  almost 
every  mansion  is  attached  a  story  of  high  interest ; 
-—for  hither  statesmen  and  poets,  the  pride  of  past 
ages«  retired  to  enjoy  dignified  seclusion.  Farther 
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towards  the  «outh*ari«e  the  turrets  of  Hampton, 
now  deserted  by  royalty,  but  the  emphatic  memo- 
rials of  several  important  passages  in  history. 

It  will  scarcely  be  expected  that  in  a  work  bo 
comprehensive  as  the  present,  we  should  enter  on 
a  description  of  the  vast  Msxropolis  of  the  British 
Empire.  A  theme  so  prolific  could  be  satisfactorily 
discussed  only  in  a  separate  volume.  Indeed,  so 
closely  blended  with  London  are  many  of  those 
thick  nests  of  buildings,  usually  termed  '^  villages,'* 
which  engross  a  great  part  of  the  population  of 
Middlesex,  that  we  must  necessarily  restrain  bur 
attention  to  such  prominent  objects  in  the  county 
as  are  conspicuous  fbr  historical  interest  and  archi- 
tectural splendour ;  or  are  deserving  to  be  known^ 
as  depositories  of  works  in  the  fine  arts. 

The  village  of  Chelsea,  [130]  now  almost  in- 
corporated with  the  south-western  extremity  oF 
London,  is,  in  its  more  andient  part,  agreeably 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Thames.  Amongst 
the  memorable  events  connected  with  this  place,  it 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  learned  and  great  Sir 
Thomas  More  had  here  a  residence ;  but  the  man- 
sion distinguished  as  his  abode  has  long  since  been 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a  crowd  of  modem 
buildings  is  now  erected  upon  the  site.  Here  was, 
also,  a  manor-house  belonging  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  some  of 
her  juvenile  years.    This  structure,  with  many  alte- 
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rations  and  adctittonii,  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
ISir  Hans  SLbane,  who  accumulated  here  that  noble 
collection  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  public  upon  certain  conditions, 
-and  which  now  forms  the  basis  of  the  British  Mu- 
seam. 

But  the  great  interest  of  Chelsea  proceeds  from  the 
Ro^td  Hospital  [ISl]  for  the  reception  of  wounded 
and  superannuated  soldiers.  This  noble  institution 
was  fouoded  by  King  Charles  the  Second,  in  the 
year  J682«  The  buildings  were  erected  under  the 
:care  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  are,  perhaps, 
better  suited  to  their  destined  purpose  than  those 
of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  because  they 
are  less  magnificent.  In  regard  to  general  charac- 
ter,- they  may  be  described  as  being  solid,  command- 
ing, and  of  elevated  proportions.  The  whole  struc- 
'  ture  is  composed  of  brick,  with  ornamental  finish- 
ings of  free-stone,  and  consists  of  three  courts,  the 
principal  of  which  is  open  on  the  south  side  to- 
wards the  river.  The  dining-ball  and  chapel  are 
each  110  feet  in  length,  and  80  in  width;  and 
are  at  once  massy  and  simple  in  their  architectural 
arrangement.  The  entire  length  of  the  principal 
buildings,  as  they  extend  from  east  to  west,  is  790 
feet ;  and  the  whole  of  the  premises  comprehend 
about  50  acres.  The  in-pensioners .  are  in  number 
476,  and  are  lodged  in  sixteen  wards.  There  is, 
also,. an  unlimited  number  of  out-pensioners.  A 
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iio^a;  MSita^  fdi^t^f  fior  tbe  edu«:atlta  and  suj^ 
pdi^i  of  (}]§  ^^iljdx^  of  doceaaed  or  impoTelrbh^d 
6pUUec«»  has  b^Q  liaC^y  added  to  this  moat  bonoar* 
able,  national  eslablishineQn 

.Ata^bKirt  dtdtaoco  from  Chdaea^  and  idtuated 
also  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  is  the  village 
W?  FjtjLHAM.  At  this  pl^oe  is.  a. palace^  or  mfmor- 
li<mse»  vbicbthas  constitutedi  from  a  very  earlj  p^- 
GicidUtbe.8ioilmer-jreiddeDoe  of  iJia  Bishops  of  Lo»- 
dSon, ,  7be  present  building  is  composed  of  bricks 
abd  is  a  commodious:  lather.  than  an  elegant  stmc- 
Iqre.  The.  gatdens  are  mwsh  ,celebtated  :for  a  line 
jSOlfoctioaof  rare  plaits.  The  Pariahi  ffitovi  stands 
jnefir^hfi:«ttfer^sido>  anU  is  a.sjpfwibas  stbde  buiUbi* 
4Rg>:bat'<iiQitiConspicttoii8  fir  arcliitactunJ  beauty. 
>irb$i.interi^r:co^tains  mtan^tnis' monuments';  and 
4R;tl^-i^hiit9chyiird.are  .die  interesting  flin6rai-*mei> 
4iMiJlU$:of  sevi^al  lebmed  and  excellent  bishops  (tf 
•tA^  m^jtrppolitap^se.  A  communication  is  opened 
•betwl^ePithfi:jriUgeB.of  Fulham  and  Putney^  by 
meahs^  ofj  a.  BriiigoXlB^}  thrown  over  the  river 
TAhaiptfs*  This  atnictar^  is  composed  of  wood> 
md^waiiferecMd  Jvxdieyear  1729,  at  the  expense  of 
rather  ayore  thanJE^d^jDQO: 

f'ibpoeding  norlhirardJn  an  inveitigatio^  of  the 
jnost  attractiise-spots  ia  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
lbemetropolis>  we  next  arrive  atKBKSXNOT0N>[ldS] 
a  vi(lagig  endched  with  a  Royal  Pdlace,  in  which 
several  successive  sovereigns  held  their  court. 
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The  palace' of  K^ti8ibg%dn^&  anlnregulai'pOe; 
chiefly  built  by  Kbi^<  Willlatti  Ow  Thirdi  bvt  ootk* 
aiaerably  altered  and  4idarged  by  iltic<;eellitfg  teo- 
luuBdtt;  Tbe  sti^cture  ii  edmp^Md^brick^  but  iii 
<irao  diili  and  homely  a  eharaeteri  tlldt.the  specffti 
tor  would  scarcely  glippbae  the  edifice  t6  h^  4e* 
vgned fer  a  r^al  d««llfai|;.  Iti^inte^idr  ie  spa^ 
ciotti,  but  only,  few  ef  the  tftifite^apartnients^  aiie  of 
cOBimandiBg  o^  rpl^^^  ^roportiOds.^  Littler  in^ 
deed,  irithin  ihs  walls'of  Ihif  paldce  evificiB  the  due 
splendour  of  royalty,  except  tke  cdlleictieii  of  pluiit^ 
faqp,  Hftidkk'^etf  oa^Miiio^a&d-troIy  Vduable. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  ill-fated  King  Charlet 
^  Flmtapared  n(o  expfBteiiuproccnang^ihe^best 
works  <^  the  ttosC  celebratbd  inaJEiters;  and  niai^ 
of,  the  piot&rOB  ftfdtfetlf  ]i06Seiiitfd  by  tbal  soVK* 
Xti^P  emilA  tb^  OOlhP^ltt  now  prissarved  Jti  thii 
and  other  roydpdftfl^cf^Stfglatid^^    -^  ^ 

HLhig  Wibiiini  the  11iitd>  lAd  s^e^e^ing  (^e- 
t^ghs^  imtil  th^  pt^^fi^  ^ign ;  iAA  Hfl  l&dde  toyiH 
^S(mf$6s>  v^ith  the  ^rsceplion  oC^^ge  die  Fil«t 
fiAo  4kA  ttfdTst  frkt^ihg  Uywktto  Hfttibvei')  hef e 
th^e#  their  last  br^khw  The  gardes  ^ttadied  to 
tift  pidace  ar^ltbdtit  three  ni^sand.ii  half  in  dr- 
cidnfereiid^/'aftd  are  in  nii^iiy^rei^liud  out  with 
great  taste  and  jddghient.  They  fbrfti  a  Mk  onuBl- 
ment  to  the  westJ^m  boM^  of  th6  inetrtipoli^  and 
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are  well  known  to  be  used  as  a  fadiionabl^  prome- 
nade during  the  summer  months. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Kensington,  towards.fhe 
west)  ia  HoLJLAND  Hoosb  [ISi].  This  fine  and 
venerable  specimen  of  the  style  in  domestic  archi« 
tecture  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  .was  chiefly  erected  by  Sir 
Walter  6ope,  about  the  year  1607«  An  rd|sa  tef 
specting  the  form  of  building  may  be  familiarly 
conveyed  by:  observing  that  the  grouhd^jplan  re<r 
semblesy  in  outline^  one  half  ef  the  letter  H.  The 
material  is  brick,  with  embellishments  of  stone  and 
Stucco.  .  . 

The  Hottiae  acquires  its  preaeat  name  from  Henr  j 
Rich,  Earl:  of  Holland,  who  obtained  the  property 
by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Co]^ 
In  the  year  1716^  this  mansion  became  the.  reai* 
dence  of  Addi^^on,  in  consequence  of  the. marriage 
of  that  amiable  man  and  elegant  writer  with  Char- 
lotte, Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick  and  Holland* 
We  regret  to  state  that  his  dignified  retirement  waf 
clpuded  by  family  disquietude.  His  lady  proved  a 
mere  woman  of  quality  with  a  pleasing  person*  Ao 
customed  to  exact  homage,  she  felt  hurt  by  her 
husband's  superiority  of  understanding,  and  op- 
posed to  his  mental  excellence  the  claims  of  her 
rank,  title^  and  connexions.  The  heart  of  Addison 
was  not  framed  to  rest  upon  so  frivolous^a  bosonq. 
Disappointed  in  his  fondest  hopes,  he  tacitly  in« 
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▼oked  the  pcogress  of  disease  by  dejection  of  mind, 
«nd  sunk  to  deat;h^  with  too  little  earthly  consola- 
tion, on  the  17th  of  June,  1719*.  The  room  in 
which  he  expired  is  a  large,  but  rather  gloomy, 
chamber,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  chief,  oc 
central,  division  of  the  building.  ' 

This  mansion  became  the*property  of  the  Riglit 
Hon.  Henry  Fox  (shortly  after  created  Lord  Hol- 
land) about  the  year  1762;  and  has  since  c<Mi8ti- 
tuted  the  principal  seat  of  his  descendants.  The 
late  celebrated  statesman,  Charles  James  Fox,  son 
of  the  first  Lord  Holland  of  the  Fox  family^  passed 
his  early  years  in  this  interesting  residence,  and 
was  a  frequent  visitor  in  his  declining  days.  The 
Library  is  a  noble  apartment^  109  feet  in  length, 
and  contains  many  valuable  portraits,  chiefly  of 
persons  distinguished  in  the  last  century.  Several 
fine  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  are  preserved 
in  other  apartments. 

The  village  of  Hampstead  is  distant  from  Lon« 
don  four  miles,  on  the  north-west.  The  principal 
buildings  are  seated  on  an  eminence,  about  400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Thames.  The 
sanative  and  bracing  air  of  this  upland  village^  ren- 
ders it  a  desirable  place  of  retirement  for  those  who 
have  sacrificed  health  in  the  busy  and  seductive 
circles  of  the  neighbouring  city.  Many  of  the 
springs  in  this  vicinity  possess  ferruginous  qualities, 
and  the  WdU  of  Hampstead  attained  considerable 
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.cdebiity  in  tbe.  eAlj  part  of  the  last  bebttfvf. 
•These  are  tiow  entirely  deserted*  but  the  fashion*' 
dblecmtice  which' they  fonnerly  aftcacted  conduced 
onuch  to  the  aagmentatioii  and  ithprbyement  of  the 
yillilge*    '.:,..-'.  ,t  '.     . 

Hampstedd  Heath  cdnsists  of  a  large  tract  of 
l;osQ9iQii.ila»d, ;:of  iittle  talne  in  the  opinion  of  the 
•fiuiieJr^oUut  aboandingin  iiicturesque  scenery.  It 
is  seed  dxat  Lmi^dcMi  Hilly'  in.Es^esL,  nbt  less  than 
sik4;y  miiesodistant^  tblFiixls  die  'eostj-may  be  dis« 
ling^ished  from  this  elev^atod  h^ath. 
[.  The /Parish ..€iuneh:  of  Hanipstead  is  a  brick 
^trtiQtinre;  erected  betfTeen  the  years  1745  and 
^747,  m  thei»te  of  in  sncienlredificeb  The  buikU 
idgjpcissesffies  littte  bpauty ;  and.  ii  is  remarks3»Ie 
that  Uie.tow^t.is  placed  at  the  eatt  end.  Tbe  iate^ 
Uorvisix^oimnadious,  igid  contains  sieveral  handsome 
inonamentsk.  j  .    •  •  ■ 

Between  the  lofly  hills  of  Hampstead  and  High-* 
gatei  ;wiubh..assik  informing  a  natural  screen  for 
tb?\mi^rqp!6li8  on  its::ncirthehi.side,.is.  Gane  c* 
K)i^N  W0OD^  £186]  :thejeatof  tbje  Eerl  of  MAns- 
fi^U) .  .This  bekuAifdl  m^sion:  is  tik  tb&  Xpnic  order 
oi  »rcliitetitu)*«,  and  ;*rti8,ppihjc'»paliy^*ctcd  by  the 
tete?EartptMaosfi^Wi  under.the  sigccesrilve  diree* 
tj^:of  th0  tifo  able  ai?cbJ^ee$s,.A()am:4nd.Seun- 
d0rs.v,  The  exterior  possess  a  t^toplwanc*  of 
grandeur  truly  admirable;  and  the  pribt^pal  apart- 
xnents  are  superb  without  ostentation.    Few  mnu!- 


I  In  the  Idixaediiite  ucfigK^durhood  of  LbMon 
^Saip]^  €0  iaath  e^redeoesbtf  tasfl^r  ai^  evince 
the  exercise  of  a£3uence  with  such  judicious  tnode- 
n&D.  Sbnie.  iiitevisciiig<  pietur^  enib^lKsh  the 
'^dn^filoohisjrttnioiigst  W&ieh  dre  n  fine  pothttit  df 
Aetnft  Ehrl  of  li&niBfiekl ;  ati  oiiginlil of  AlexAiider 
Pope,  presented  by  him  to  tbb  itst  £Brl>  #h^ii  Mr. 
-Murri^ ;  and  the  celebrated  he&d  of  Betteitoni 
>Midto  be  painted  by  Pop^.  >  The  eiastetiM^e  gronnds 
Attached  to  tlili  seat  i|re  ^qfiuiUy  t4eh  {u'  circum-* 
atanees  of  natural  beauty  and  aitfieial  decoration. 
The  irilk^  of  HoRKai^  r^tUns  a  degree  of  tiiral 
character  unusual  with  the  enviriMM  Of  ibe  netro- 
^liK  The  cUJ^rouhdhig  coui^jry  is  rendered  attrac- 
-tiveby  soli  ranges  of  h^';  and  the  New  Rrrefy 
.which  winds  in  a  destdtory  pvogieis  through  thii 
parish,  is  aiimoiy  potnta  grelrtiyfhvouraUe'to  pie- 
turesque  effict.  The  Bidibps  of  Loi^don  bad  a 
paliloe  hear  tins  pdace  in  ancient  tinies>  bo  remains 
4>f  which,  except  aome  traces  of  earth-woric>  ate 
now  obsennible.  The  parwh  church  i&  a  plain 
aftructare»  composed  of  stiMie}  and  appears  to  hav^ 
been  erected  ld>oiit  lihe  year  1500. 
.  HtOHOATX,  a  popirious  handet^  chiefly  situated 
Hi'the  parish  :of  Homsey,  ia^  supposed  to 'take  its 
aame  from  a  toll^ggU  on  the  xdostdefaled  pact  of 
the  abrupt  hill  on  which  the  village  is  placed .  The 
Uteep  acclivity  of  Highgate*hill  appears .  to  have 
deterred  the  citizens  of  London  from  the  construe* 
B  6 
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tion  of  n^{nerou8  modem  ▼lUas;  Imth^^  ar^  mwiy 
.substantial  dwellings,  creeled  efurly  ia  Ijie  last  ceo^ 
.tury. 

.  A,t  a  house  in.  this  village^  belorigiog  to  the  Barl 
of  Aruode],  d^d,  oa  the  19th  of  April,  16d6>  that 
.great  lamioary  of  science,  the  Lord  Chaneellor 
B»:pn,  whose  place  of  interment  we  have  noticed 
Fn  our  laccount  of  Hertfordshire.  His  lordship  ex- 
rperienced  a  chill,  from  the  effect  of  snow,  whilst 
.trying, a  philosophical  experiment  in  this  neigb- 
h)0Urhood.\  Un^le  to  return  to  his  residence  in 
Londop,  ho  repair^  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  the 
JBarl  of  Armidel ; :  and  his  rank  demanding  particiir 
iafiat|e|ition,:he  wast  placed  in  the  state-bed,  which 
h%^  t^ot  b^e9  'tts^d  for  miahy  months.^  The  damp^ 
;ne9s  0f  this  bed  of  state  accelerated  the  progress  of 
Jiijs  discN'der^  and  he  died  within  three  days. 

The  st^ep  ascent  of  Highgate-hiil  has  long  been 
con^ered  a  sei^ious  obstruction  to  the  traffic  of  the 
northern  road;  and,  in  the  year  1809,  a  subterra- 
neous tunnel  was  commenced,  branching  off,  on 
the  riglit  of  the  ancient  thoroughfare,  through  the 
substance  of  the  hill.  The  whole  of  the  excavated 
works  fell,  with  a  tremendous  crash^  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1812;  but  happily  without  destroying  any 
of  the  labourers.  An  open  road  is  now  cut  on  the 
direct  line  of  the  intended  tunnel,  which  is  crossed 
by  an  archway,  about  36  feet  high^  and  18  feet  in 
•width. 
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f^/t^^tc^e^cA-^ 


^yiifu/^oret       mJ^f/^u. 


:  IsLiirGToxr/  which.  wa$  doMaribed.  in  the  i7th 
oentury  as  *f  a  pl^atont  couotiy-to^"  separated 
from  the  capital  by  numerous  fields  and  meadows, 
is  now  distinct  from  London  chiefly  in  nau^e  ;  since 
a  continuation  of  buildings,  on  nearly  every  side, 
produces  an  absolute  union  between  the  village 
and  the  city.  Similar  in  character  are  all  those 
combinations  of  dwellings,  formerly  termed  vil^ 
lages,  which  extend  along  the  confines  of  London  to 
Its  eastern  extremity.  We,  therefore,  consign  these 
intermediate  places  to  those  who  descrH>e  th6  me^ 
tropolis,  and  conduct  thereader  to  StBPNjeYt  [^735] 
which  has  attained  some  antiquarian  and  literaiy 
celebrity,  on  account  of  its  Parochial  Churdt. 

*]fhis  capacious  structure  is  composed  of  inter- 
mingled stone  and  flint,  aiid  was  chiefly  erected  in 
the  14th  century*  The  interior  contains  numerous 
monuments,  amongst  which  are  several  to  persons 
of  considemble  interest.  The  funeral  inscriptions 
in  the  cAttrc^-^ar^if  of  Stepney  have  attained  much 
notorietjr,  on  account  of  some  remarks  presented 
by  the  authors  of  the  Spectator,  In  those  observiv- 
tions  we  find  a  d^icate  satire  respecting  Uie  levity 
too  frequently  occurring  in  the  inscriptions  on 
tombHBtones.  The  first  epitaph  noticed  by  the 
writers  of  the  Spectator  commences  with  these 
lines: — 

"  Here  Thomas  SaflElu  lies  interr'd,  ah  why  f 
**  Born  in  New  England,  did  in  London  die  l" 


TIkfe  teeoBJi,  obisrerves  the  sitirfeal  mttliiar  of  :the 
SpectfttOTy  jB  <^  ^KnnethiDg  light,  but  tterrous  "  t^« 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Darnel  SanI, 
**  Spitalfields  weaver— and  that*s  all !  " 

We  must  not  qiiit  Stepnqr  without^  olraeraii^, 
thai  Dean  Colet^  founder  of  St.  Pkurs  School,  was 
Hibme  time  vicar  of  this  parish^  and  pMessed  a 
diouse  (then  deemed  a  spot  of  rural  retirement)  ixi 
'Ae  hamlet  of  Ratcliffe.  Dr.  Colet  gave,  this  conntrj 
-r^dttdce  to  the  hdad  maisrter  .of  St.  Paul's  Sdmol ; 
and  thd  site  is  now  occupied  bj  two  handsome 
dwellings,  teraied  Coht  Pkue..  Oh  the  ftont  i*  a 
bustoflh^learhed  and  benetolent  Dean,  . 
-  ■  -Having  thus  nol^ced^  in  a  progress fram  wei^  to 
leaky  some  df  the  principal  villa^s  whidi  form  the 
Unorders  of  the  metropolis,  we  proceed  •  to.  a.  con» 
«tderation  of  other  important  objects  in  this  ^pulous 
.county. 

r  :Brb»lt:porp  is  considered  the  county-towri;  as 
the  elections  for  Middlesex.. are  now  held  at  th» 
^fakce.  The  domestic  hnildibgs  are  ddeSLj  situated 
i>h. the. sidles. of  the  great  westenn  road,  and  the 
town  .has  few  attraictiohs  for  any  other  than  persons 
-eigag^d  in  trade>  who  derive  considerable  bcaiefit 
from  a  situation  on  so  important  a  thorougb&re. 
This  place  is  noticed  in  history  as  the  theatre  of  a 
conflict  between  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  and 
the   Danes^    in  the   year  1016 ;    in    which  the 


Ion*.  Abiitiie  irbalso  Iboght  h^f^e*  ill  tlieym 
h6i/i,  between:  sode  df  the  rc^al  ^odpsand 
several  regiments  in  the  service  of  ilie  FMitttflcfnt. 
The  latter  engagement  was^  nat  of  an  importainl  or 

'  decisive  character,  but  it  appeals  to  be  ^mquestion- 
able  that  the  King*s  party  obtaiaidd  the  adwiittge. 

The  villi^  of  Islbwobxh  [1S6]  is  sitiiB|e4  on 
Ais  bdrder  of  the  idver  Thames^  .at  the  distajaee  of 
•ight  miles  and  a  half  from  the.  western  ilsrniiiialtiGin 
of  London.  In  this  parish^  although  the  grounds 
ted  princ%>'al  totrance  are  contiguous  to  the  high 
western  road^  in  the  vicinity  of  Brentford,  is  Sion^ 

.  Hou8K>  [137]  the  inagnxficait  deat  of  his  Grace 
tte  Diike  of  Ndrtho&aberlahd.  This  noble  builds 
ing,  which  is  mferior  only  .to  the  royal  palaces  of 
Middles^,  derives. its  name  from  a  convent  of 
Biadgetines^  founded  by  King  Henry  t&e  Fifth, 
in  Ae  year  1414.  The  site  of  ^e  monastery  was 
granted  by  Edward  the  Sixth  to  the  Protector, 
Soiiienet;  and  that  potent  nobleman  commenced, 
en  the  ruins  of  the  mQnastic.house,  the  splendid 
pilf  wfalth  has  long  been  a  seat  of  the  Northuniber- 
hUidfainEy. 

On  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  this 
anobioii  was  granted  to  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
l^orihumberland,  whose  sop,  the  Lord  Quildfi)rd 
Ptt^ey,  imarried.Lady  Jane  Grey*  It  was  here 
th^  the  ill'fiited  Lady  Jane  rieluctantly  accepted 
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diecelebmedEttidfBarlbigtoii..  Thtplao^of^h^s 
building  10  paitlj  Udcenfrsm  a  work^PolUdio^^'- 
Ae  villa  of  tho  Marfvw  Capra»  near  Ykmtsm^ 
which  haB  been  imtoted  in  several  olber  Eiglhh 
mandene. .  This  hoiue,  as  left  by  Lord  BuriingM^ 
was  designed  as  a  asodel  of  ardiiitectiiral  iasie, 
rather  than  as  a  convenient  place  of  residpbee* 
Two.:«ripgs  wBie  afterwards  added^  under  the 
direclSoa  of  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt  ^  and  these  dcpurajbfy 
assist  in  Araung  a  principiBl  mute  of  apartments^ 
adeqliiti^ idthe pwpop^of  noUe  bospilalitjr^^^  <'- 
^  Ilie/oentnl  division  (which  conppnses  the  whole 
o£  Lerd.Btuiii«ttRi^s  4esyii)  is  crowned  1^  ttfi 
octahgidar  dome ;  and  the  entrance  is  by  ^^ 
flighto'  of  stohe  steps.  The  por^o  is  siiqipqrted 
by  six  Sated  4^1ilfln]s  of  the  C^finthian  cfrder)  the 
hrcUtravj^  and.  other  •embellishments  being  of  tfie 
richek  posiAle  ohartteter.  On  ene  side  of  tiie 
double  flight,  of: steps  is  astatue  of  Pal^adio,  and 
on  the  other  a  statue  of  Inigo  Jones«  • 

ThfaJnienor.displays  many  4riiea€ies  elf  ^rchi- 
tectimd  reiQemcnt ;  but  the  part  erected  by  ibb 
Baii  of  iBurliagtOQ  is  merely  designed  as  a  ihodel 
of  synunetvyi  and  an  instance  of  the  degant  eibet 
to  be  j^dduced  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  rtiles« 
.  Domestic  «omlbrty  aceoMUng  to  the  English  stand- 
ard, has  met  with  no  attention.  The  galhy  oecU- 
piai  the  whole  nonthern  «de  of  the  oi^liiia  edifice, 
and  is  a  itiperb  spectmra  of  the  Italian  style  ef 
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axHungemQaU  . .  Tb9.\Q9iliitg.  and  sidfs.  are  iitery 
ricfalj-oraamenl^  mntHXtco:*  The  pkaitade  of 
ardhito^ural  cmaailmtft  m .  each  dUvouoa  admiu  of 
•pace  fo4r  only  fev  ipiefeorffl,  bat  Ae  uitesB{}a»ed 
alatiieftand  vaactt  ardviMtinereils. . 

AUboiigh  tbe  gtOfei^  <:eDtMBe.fe«.efiforte:of  the 
{letteil,  the  colfeetion  .of;  piclttm  in  dther^apart'- 
meiits  is  exteimivei  ;^.jdeot>'.aiia  ihigjh^c.wQidqr 
of  deli^eral^  eiEflBnliiatSte»:  XhiB^vMoaUeLaiBeai^ 
bli|ge'«tf  paiiitiog8;T88s  oKeftf  ifottbMdi^j^^thisAtl 
of  BmUngloQ.  It  nu^i  obI  ha  .8iipdtfl««M:'i»aii> 
seire^  that  a  permiauon  to  vieir<thia>elagaatlioaiei 
inid  the  w^rke  of  altc  nfiiich  it  c5irtriai>  is:  poGtely 
gimted^  on  appUoalacm  to  tiub  Oiike  a£^  Dtfvoii^ 
diire;  Init'!i«  not  :to  .be  procurofi  by/aaji  b(lie» 
■leant  than,  a  re^Mst:  p^rionally  ^iddrewed  id  his 
Grace*    .  *  :  1-  •:     .:-  ■^''• 

The  gardem  attached  to'CUswick  House  wor^ 
iaUl  out  by  the  EatijofBuiAiiigtdBf,  in  the  Italian 
st^le,  with,  a;  re^ndlm^  of  statUeiSi'-vask)-  and 
other. aci^ttiral  eml|ittishitoeflls^  >  iladieMub  hft^ 
pnhrenmis  him  dately  hieen  efbctedv  iir  a  tbodi^ 
his  ofensive  Id  th4  siifaplidity  Gtf.natoof;  bttt  Aitt 
ffwtSimg  ohaniKler  bfitK^  fgnok^  4tt  eoittie6t<id 
with  astificialrcoaheiiUiment^  fti  stiU  ntthbv  eurious 
thha  bcantifiii.^  Weaustnot^uitCfaiiwIekHoiiBe 
irilhoat  obseryin^,  that!  the  late  eoUneht  statbsnuah) 
the  Bight  Hon.  C.  J.  Fok>  vhere  bi^iidied  Us  last, 
ia  September  1806., 
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The  TOIage  of  Twickbkham  is  agreeably  seated 
on  the  margin  of  the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of 
rather  more'  than  -ten  miles  from  London.  The 
banks  of  the  great  English  riter  are  partictdarly 
beautiful  In  this  neighbourhood.  The  Thames  here 
flows  in  its  happiest  vein ;  broad,  gentle,  an^  lucid. 
Nature  and'  art  unite  to  render  the  scenery  attract 
Ute ;  and  at' various  points  of  the  Middlesex  Miore 
we  find  mansions  admirable  for  elegance  of  coi^- 
striictioni  or  still  more  interesting,  from  a  former 
connexion  wi&  men  whose  names  adorn  the  historic 
pages  of  our  country. 

We  are,  indeed,  upon  classic  ground.  Within 
the  boundaries  pf  Twickenham  Park,  near  Ricb^ 
mond  Bridge,  there  stood  formerly  a  hbuse  occa« 
pied  by  the  great  Lord  Yerolam,  daring  his  early 
years.  Here  he  examined  nature  in  philosophiciEil 
leisure,  and  formed  the  des^  of -many  of  those 
literary  worjgs  .which  have  immortalized  his  powers 
of  mind.  But  the  spot  most  highly  illustrated  by 
^  anecdpt^,  and  of  most  ready  association  with  our 
familiar  r^miembrances,  is  that  rendered  sacred  in 
the  esteem  of  the  tasteful,  by  the  former  residence 
of  AiiBXANDER  Popx*  [1S9.]  Thls  elegant  poet 
purchased  an  estate  at  Twickenham  in  the  year 
1715,  and  resided  here  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Within  the  walls  of  the  same  villa  that 
had  witnessed  hi#  rise  in  literary  fame,  he  died|  oh 
the  SOth  of  May,  1744. 
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*  The  bouse  in  which  he  lived  was  not  hn-ge,  but 
was  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  uses  of  an 
English  gentleman,  whose  friends  visited  himsdf 
rather  than  his  dt»eBing,  and  were  superior  to  t}}e 
necessity  of  stately  cerem<Hiials.  Here  Pope  wrote 
most  of  those  poems  and  letters  which  have  com- 
municated to  English  versification  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  its  harmony^  and  to  the  general  stock  of 
literature  so  many  elegant  ideas.  In  the  seques- 
tered shade  of  this  retirement,  '^  near  Thames' 
translucent  wave,"  he  entertained  Swift,  Gay^ 
Lord  bolingbrbke,  and  other  bright  men  of  a  past 
age,  who 

'*  — —  miogled  witU.  the  friendly  bow], 
**  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

After  the  death  of  Pope,  this  interesting  estate 
was  sold  to  Sir  William  Stanhope,  and  was  subse- 
quently in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mendip,  who 
carefully  preserved  every  vestige  connected  with  a 
residence  so  justly  celebrated.  In  the  year  1807, 
the  premises  were  purchased  by  the  Baroness 
Howe  ;  and  we  regret  to  state,  that  this  lady  has 
caused  the  house  in  which  the  poet  lived  to  be 
entirely  taken  down.  A  new  dwelling,  preferable 
in  "the  esteem  of  her  ladyship,  chiefly,  as  we  sup- 
pose,, because  it  is  new,  has  been  erected,  at  the 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  site' 
of  Pope's  House.    In  the  annexed  engraving  we 
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present  a.  yiew  of  die  ongaui  iHuMlagy  enlturged 
^y.t^o  w'mgBf  ifhi^  jw^re  added  by  Sir  WilluuA 
Staqhapf. 

Str^w^erby  Hill,  [140]  th<e  far-&med  villa  of 
the  late  Horace  Walpole^  Eairl  of  Oxfbcd«  i&  utuate4 
utttT  the  river  I%ani^8y  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  from  ^p  village  of  Tvfjckenham*    The 
building  wa^  erected  b^  his  Lordship  at  different 
times^  in.  imitation  of  th^  ancient  English  st^e  of 
architecture,  and  pertly. assisted  in  iiitro4ucix|£^ 
that  passioi^,  for  the  **  Gothic "  y^hich  now  so 
generally  prevails.    A  very  .correct,  taste  is  di^«. 
playe4  in  the  design ;  but  the  cilfructure  is  .far  from 
being  of  a  substantial  character/  .The  walls  are 
slight,  and  covered  with  rough-cast,   whilst  the 
coping  of  the  battlement,  and  the  aspiring  pinna- 
cles, are  composed  of  wood. '    The  whole  is  aa 
architectural  toy,  but  of  so  eleg^  a  description, 
that  we  must  sincerely  laajent  its  inevitable  want 
-of  durability. 
.  The  interior  u^  arranged  in  a  strict  accordance 
with  the  ancient  English  character  displayed  on 
the  outside  of  the  building.    The  ceilings,  screens, 
niches,  and  other  circumstances  of  decoration,  are 
on  the  mpdel  of  beautiful  specimens  contained  in 
cathedrals,  chapels,  and  othejr  costly  labours  of 
remote  agei^.    The  collection  of  pictures,  antique9> 
and  niisceUaneous  curiosities,  is  truly  interesting, 
and  has  been  long  celebrated  amongst  connoisseurs 
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and  antiquariaafl.  It  was  pGOgresuvely  made  by 
tiord  Orfordy  duriipg  the  affluent  leisure  of  along 
life.  Although  his  lordship  was  always  too  poor 
for  the  calls  of  generosity^  he  never  wanted  mooey^ 
for  the  purchase  of  a  fine  picture  or  rare  antique^ 
whatever  might  be  the  sum  at  which  it  was  esti- 
mated. The  great  bulk  of  this  collection  was 
fonned>  at  a  vast  expense,  out  of  the  spcub  of 
many  renowned  cabinets^  includii^  those  of  Dr. 
Meady  Lady  Elizabeth  Gennaine»  Lord  Oxford, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  The  most  valui^ble 
part  consists  of  portraits  of  remarkable  persons, 
comprehending  a  superb  collection  of  miniatures 
and  enamels.  The  works  of.  Holbein  are  nu-> 
merous ;  and  there  are  some  small,  but  exquisite, 
specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  Strawberry  Hill 
is  new  the  residence  of  the  Countess  Dowager 
Waldegrave. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Twickenham  is  situated 
near  the  river  Thames,  and  contains  several  in- 
teresting monuments;  amongst  which  must  be 
noticed  that  of  Alexander  Pope.  The  following 
lines'  fonn  part  of  the  inscription  on  his  funeral 
memorial : — 

**  For  one  who  wjnild  not  be  burled  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
**  Heroes^BiNl  Kings,  your  distance  keep, 
**  In  peace  let  oae  poor  poet  sleep ; 
'  **  Who  iieVer  flatter*^  folks  like  you, 
<'  Let  Horace  blusb,  and  Virgil  too." 
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.  The  Royal  Palace  of  Hamptok  Couiit  [141]  is 
situated  on  the  northern  border  of  the  river 
Thames,  'at  the  distance ''of  thirteen  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  metropolis.  On  this  spot,  that  **  great 
child  of 'lionour,'*  Cardinal  Wolsey,  constructed  a 
mansion  of  a  more  splendid  character  than  had  pre- 
Tiotisly  been  witnessed 'in  England.  The  building 
comprehended  five  courts,  and  the  intferior  was  so 
capacious,  that  the  apartments  are  said  to  hare 
been  provided  with  two  hundred  and  eighty  beds 
for  visitors  of  superior  rank. 

This  noble  mansion  appears  to  have  excited  a 
feeling  of  jealous  discontent  in  the  bosom  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  the  Cardinal  averted  fur* 
ther  danger,  by  presenting  it  to  the  monarch. 
The  palace  thus  acquired  by  the  crown,  has  con- 
stituted the  occasional  residence  of  most  succeeding 
sovereigns ;  but  has  not,  at  any  period,  been  inha- 
bited by  his  present  Majesty,  King  William  was 
particularly  attached  to  this  spot ;  thie  watery  flat- 
ness of  the  surrounding  scenery  reminding  him  of 
his  native  country  ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
sovereign  and  his  consort,  the  greater  part  of 
Wolsey *s  pile  was  taken  down,  and  the  present 
magnificent  edifice  erected  in  its  place. 

The  modern  buildings  of  Hampton  Court  com- 
prehend the  great  eastern  and  soutliern  fronts,  and 
the  whole  of  the  state  apartments  contained  in 
those  divisions.     The   work   was  begun  in  1690^ 
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and  the  whole  was  completed  in  1694,  after  the 
designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  Grand  Front  tamards  the  East  is  about  S30 
feet  in  extent,  and  is  formed  of  brick,  of  a  bright 
red  hue,  with  numerous  decorations  of  stone-work. 
The  central  compartment,  affiirding  the  state*en- 
trance  to  the  Palace,  is  of  stone,  and  is  adorned 
with  considerable  splendour.  Four  columns,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  sustain  an  angular  pediment, 
on  which  are  sculptured  the  triumphs  of  Hercules 
orer  Envy.  The  Southern  Front  is  328  feet  in 
length,  but  is  less  embellished  than  that  towards  the 
east.  The  general  effect  of  these  principal  fronts 
is  extremely  grand ;  but  the  design  is  not  thought 
to  possess  much  architectural  exceUence,  and  the 
eye  is  offended  by  the  union  of  buildings  in  a  clas- 
sical style  with  the  remains  of  Wolsey's  ancient 
English  edifice. 

The  state  apartments  are  uniformly  of  noble  pro- 
portions, and  are  furnished  in  that  style  of  weighty 
splendour  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  collection  of  pictures, 
dispereed  throughout  these  rooms,  is  truly  worthy 
.  of  a  Royal  Palace,  and  comprises  the  inimitable 
CartooM  of  RajffaeOe. 

Tbe  remains  of  the  ancient  structure  are  consi- 
derable, but  are  chiefly  of  a  subordinate  character, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  Chapel  and  the  Great 
HaU. 
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UaditionaUy  said  to  be  the  room  used  by  the  com- 
missioners on  the  above  iinportant  occasiooi. 

Uxbridge  is  subordinate,  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
cemsy  to  the  parish  of  Hillingdon :  its  diief  place 
of  religioas  worship  is,  therefore,  termed  a  chapeL 
This  is  an  irregular  structure,  composed  of  flint 
and  brick ;  and  contains  no  object  of  peculiar  inte- 
rest. 

Within  two  miles  of  Uxbridge,  on  the  south-west^ 
is  [141*]  DdafordParh,  the  property  and  residence 
of  the  late  Charles  Clowes,  Esq.  The  house  stands 
on  an  elevated  spot  v  a  branch  of  the  river  CdSne 
waters  the  estate,  and  the  park  is  enriched  by 
mudb  ornamental  wood. 

OsTERLEY  House  [142]  is  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Hestofiy  to  the  north  of  the  great  wei^ern  road. 
The  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  to  whom  the 
city  of  London  is  indebted  for  its  Royal  Exchange^ 
had  a  mansion  on  this  spot,  at  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
estate  afterwards  became  vested. in  the  Child  fa- 
mily, and  is  now  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
Earl  of' Jersey,  who  married  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  Child,  Esq. 

The  mansion  was  chiefly  rebuilt^  as  it  at  present 
appears,  shortly  ader  the  year  1760.  This  build- 
ing is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  enclosing  a  central 
area  or  court.    The  extent,  from  east  to  west,  is 


14)0  feet,  and  from  north  to  south  117  f^t.  At 
the  angles  are  square  turrets,  which  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  original  structure.  On  the  east,  or 
principal  front,  is  a  grand  portico,  composed  of 
twelve  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  supporting  an 
angular  pediment,  richly  ornamented.  Indepen- 
dent of  this  portico,  and  some  other  decorative 
particulars,  the  structure  is  formed  of  brick,  a  ma- 
terial not  well  doited  to  so  extensive  a  pile. 

The  principal  apartments  are  of  noble  propor- 
tions, and  are  richly  fitted  up.  The  6aUery>  which 
is  130  feet  in  length,  contains  many  select  and  va- 
luable pictures  by  the  old  masters,  together  with  - 
some  fine  portraits.  The  Park,  which  comprises 
thovLt  350  acres,  is  desirably  shaded  witli  wood, 
but  is  of  a  flat  and  dull  character. 

TwTFORD  Abbey,  [143]  the  elegant  residence 
of  Thomas  Willan,  Esq.,  is  situated  in  a  fine  and 
secluded  tract  of  country,  between  Ealing  and 
Wilsdon.  It  must  be  noticed,  as  a  curious  feature 
in  the  environs  of  the  meftropolis,  that,  the  paridi  of 
West  Twyford,  which  comprises  280  acres  of  land, 
contains  no  domestic  buildings,  except  the  above- 
named  mansion  and  a  dependant  farming  establi^- 
ment.  On  die  site  of  the  present  structure  there 
stood  an  ancient  manor-house,  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  which  was  crossed  by  a  drawbridge.  The 
mansion  erected  by  Mr.  Willan,  and  denominated 
Twyford  Abbey,  is  in  that  style  of  old  English 
c  3 
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«rchit«cl»ire  which  is  nftea  termed  GeUiic,  ^d  is 
a  spucioHS  and  splendid  pile^  highly  creditable  to 
the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  pr^rletor.  In  the 
inmediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mapiion  is  the 
church  of  Tvyford,  which  has  lately  been  greatly 
altered  and  improved  by  Mr,  Willfui^  and  is  now 
an  estimable  oroameot  of  his  pleasing  domain. 

Harrow-ok-thb  }(ii.L  is  a  large  and  populojos 
village,  seated  on  the  boldest  parts  of  a  lofty 
eloFation,  whidb  constitutes  a  landmark  for  the 
surrounding  districts  to  a  great  extent. 

This  place  is  distant  ten  miles  from  London^  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  Ghammar  Scifooi.,  which 
ftfi^&f  at  present,  amongst  the  eight  great  schools 
of  England ;  the  oithers  being  Windiester,  West* 
minster,  Eton,  .the  Chvter«Hoiise,  MerchanS* 
Taylors,  St.  Paul's,  and  Bu^y.  The  school  of 
Harrow  proceeded  from  a  sinaU  beginning,  being 
founded,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  by  a 
weahhy  yeoman  of  this  pari8h>  named  John  Lyon, 
as  a  mere  parocbml  Free-Scbod.  Under  the 
excellent  management  of  successive  learned  mfis«- 
ters,  it  gradudly  attained  its  present  high  rank  as 
a  place  of  education  for  the  sobs  of  many  distil* 
goished  families  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  baa 
produced  some  of  the  best  scholars  who  have 
adorned  pubfic  olEces  of  lite  8tate>  ^o  liberal  pro* 
fessions,  and  the  republic  of  ietteiis*  The  number 
of  students  is,  at  prasent,  about  two  hundred  and 
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ninety.  Tlie  Eton  plan  of  iiuitnictfeB  is  vmA  in 
this  school. 

The  principal  ornam&otal  itefiidenoe  in  the  village 
of  Harrow  is  termed  the  Manor-house  ofFkakbardSf 
and  is  a  seat  of  Lord  Northwick.  The  nohle  pro- 
prietor is  distinguished  for  an  elegant  taste  in  the 
fine  arts^  and  bis  mamaim  cbntaiDHi  a  small,  but 
▼alnable  collection  of  paintings,  and  a  rich  cabinet 
of  medals. 

The  Church  of  Harrotr  is  very  generally  known 
to  travellers  in  this  part  of  fingland,  on  account 
of  its  elevated  site.  A  churdi  on  this  spot  was 
erected,  shortly  after  the  Norman  conquest,  by 
I«anfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  some 
parts  of  that  ancient  edifitpe  are  still  remaining^ 
particulariy  a  door-way  on  the  western  face  of  the 
tower.  But  the  principal  divisi6ns  of  the  present 
church  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  die  fourteenth 
century. 

Bbktley  Priory,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Abercom,  is  situated  on  that  part  of  Harrow 
WiBold  which  borders  upon  Stanmore.  This  man- 
sion is  built  on,  or. near,  the  site  of  a  religious 
house  of  ^  the  same  name,  which  was  dissolved  at 
the  tme  of  the  general  suppression  of  monastid 
eelablishments,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
The  mansion  was  much  enlarged  by  the  late 
Marquis,  but  with  little  attention  to  architectural 
beauty ;  and  the  whole  pile  is  at.  present  merely  an 
c  4 
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extensive  and  codiinodious  family-house. .  The 
principal  rooms  contain  several  antique  busts,  of 
great  excellence,  and  a  tasteful  collection  of  pic- 
tures by,  the  old  masters,  together  with  many 
valuable  portraits.  Near  this  seat  were  disco- 
vei^ed,  in  the  year  1781,  some  Roman  coins,  two 
golden  ringsi  and  other  antiquities. 
'  STANM.QRS  House,  [144]  the  seat  of  the  Countess 
of  Aylesford,  is  situated  iaaaesclensive  park,  whidi 
is  rendered  pf  conspicuous  beauty  by  fine  inequa- 
lities of  surface,  aiid  is  richly  adorned  with  wood, 
from  several  parts,  of  the  pleasure-grounds  are 
obtained  prospects  nearly  unrivalled,  as  to  extent 
and  variety j  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
.  The  smM,  but  respectable  village  of  Fikch- 
LXY  lies  to. the  west  of  the  northern  road,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  London.  On  tfeo 
farmer  extensive  Common  appertaining  to  this 
parish,  General  Monk  drew  up  his  forces. at  a 
memorable  era  in. English  history^ — the  month  of 
February,  1660.  The  Parish  Church  [145]  is  a 
pleasing  structure,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  chiefly  composed  of  stone. 
•  Wrotham  Park,  the  seat  of  George  Bjmg, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  representatives  4n  Parliament  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Sotah  Mims,  near  the  northern  extvemity .  of 
this  county.  The  mansion  was  erected  about  the 
year  1754,  after  a  design  of  the  architect,  Ware, 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE- 


'  Tnn  eoii94y  of  l^anmcmilv  is  a  fertile  subject  of 
goiiQrAl  90(1  t4>pog|uipbicfii  inquiry.  la  natural 
wtffil^  lu^d  besmty?  f<&w  GQwnfciUs  claim  a  pvece- 
detteiQ;  aad.setrc^y  vofy  possess  superior  interest 
lA  regard  to  Qiirly  histoi?y.  U  was  here  that  the 
tribe^  oi;  p^tiy  iiMioi),  ef  afocient  Britons,  deno- 
minated the  SUureSy  made,  under  Cahactacus,  a 
memorable  opposition  to  the  Romans.  The  re- 
nowned Roman  leader,  Ostoricus,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  fatigue  and  anxiety  which  he  experienced 
through  the  obduracy  of  the  Silurians ;  but  that 
bmve  people^  were  eventually  subdued,  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  by  Julius  Frontinus. 

Monmouthshire  is  bounded  on  the  south  and 
south-east  by  the  Bristol  Channel ;  on  the  west  by 
the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Brecknock ;  on  the 
north  by  Brecknock  and  Herefordshire ;  on  the 
east  it  is  separated  from  Gloucestershire  by  the 
river  Wye.  Its  extent  is  comparatively  small :  the 
greatest  length  being  about  twenty- nine  miles,  and 
the  extreme  breadth  twenty -six. 
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This  eottOty  has  been  temed  the  *^  cmmecting 
link  betweea  England  and  Wtfea,  is  it  udi^s  the 
scenery,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of  both." 
It,  indeed,  formed  part  of  Wales  until  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  by  which  sovereign  the  princi- 
pality was  cGivided  into  twelve  shires,  and  the  dis- 
trict now  under  consideration  was  declared  to  be 
a  constituent  portion  of  England,  The  claim  of 
the  English  was,  however,  chiefly  nominal  imttl  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second^  when  the  judges  per- 
forming the  Oxford  circuit  first  kept  the  assizes 
here. 

The  traveller  who  is  so  happy  as  to  entertain  a 
feeling  for  the  picturesque  charms  of  nature^  will 
experience  warm  emotiwis  of  pleasure  wbiktinvei- 
tigating  Monmouthshire.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  continually  diversified  by  hiUs  and  valleys,  dis-' 
^yii^  at  some  peintB  great  magnificence  of 
scenery^  and  in  other  instances  affording  attra)g|ve 
examples  of  pastoral  softness.  The  retired  partd 
of  the  county  are  affluent  in  vestiges  of  British  and 
Roman  antiquity,  whidi  those  who  have  attained  Sk 
due  acquaintance  with  our  early  Instory  will 
scarcely  foil  to  view  as  (Ejects  of  laudable  curiosity. 
The  rural  parish*churches»  which  are  genersdly 
whitened,  ofl^n  occupy  secluded  sj^ts  on  the 
banks  of  rivers^  or  are  piartiafly  seen  amidsl  a  thick 
screen  of  protecting  woodlmid.  In  several  divi- 
c  6 
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lions  oocur  the  retoaing  of  castfes^   beyond  the 
reaeb  of  reoordi  and  venerable  mansions, 
*^  Coeval  with  those  rich  cathedral  fanefi 
**.  (Gothic  iil-nam'd)  where  harmony  results 
**  from  disunited  parts." 

The  soil  of  Monmouthshire  may  be  ikscribed  as 
possesiiflg .  three  local  distinctions  of  character. 
The  southern  part  of  the  county  comprises  large 
tracts  of  moor^  or  marsh-lands^  interspersed  with 
fertile  meadows  and  arable  lands  of  a  useful  but 
not  superior  quality.  The  eastern  division,  which 
comprehends  the  borders  of  the  river  Usk,  is  of 
high  esteem  with  the  husbandman  and  grazier,  and 
has.  been  emphatically  described  as  ^<  almost  spon* 
taneonsly  supplying  the  various  comforts  of  life*'* 
The  third  division  consists  of  the  western  and  most 
hilly  part  of  the  county.  TH^  uplands  are  here 
the  principal  feature,  and  have,  in  general^  a  thin 
an4i>eaty  surface^  covering  strata  of  stone,  which 
lie  over  mines  of  coal  and  iron  ore. 

The  mines  of  iron  and  coal  with  which  this 
county  is  enriched^  constitute  its  chief  sources  of 
commercial  importance.  The  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  was  firs^  directed  to  the  iron  trade  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  success  with 
which  the  mines  were  cultivated,  declined  from 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  until  the  latter  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
want  of  wood,  which  was  long  considered  the  only 
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fuel  api^eable  to  the  iise  of  the  iron  works.  Pit- 
coal  is  now  proved  to  be  an  efficient  substitute ; 
and  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  used  as  such 
when  iron  was  first  worked  in  this  country.  The 
steani-enginei  and  other  mechanical  inventions, 
have  likeinse  favoured  the  spirit  of  enterprise ;  and 
the  iron- works  of  Monmouthshire  are,  at  present 
scarcely  of  secondary  importance  to  any  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  principal  rivers  connected  with  this  county 
are  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Usk,  the  Kumney, 
the  Monnow  or  Mynwy,  and  the  Ebwy. 

Monmouth,  the  chief  town  of  this  county,  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  riv^s  Monnow 
and  Wye,  at  the  termination  of  a  fine  valley,  which 
is  surrounded  by  lofly  and  well-wooded  hills.  The 
buildings  are  principally  ranged  in  one  broad 
street,  and  are,  in  several  instances,  handsome  and 
capacious.  Many  of  the  houses  are  detache<]^  with 
interesting  gardens vor  orchards;  and  nearly  the 
whole  are  white-washed.  The  environs  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  abound  in  fine  rides  and 
walks. 

This  place  is  noticed  in  some  early  pages  of  our 
national  history,  and  is  usually  believed  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  the  Romans,  although  no  actual 
vestiges  of  that  people  have  been  discovered.  It 
was  certainly  a  tolwni  of  some  consideration  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government ;  and 
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pQ0«esaod  a  forlresa  anterior  lo  the  NocmaBL  coa* 
quest.  The  Atrttcture  waa  newrly  rased  io  itke^ 
ground  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  the  Third*  but  waa 
speedily  restored  ;  and  this  castle,  which  came  iat<» 
tjbe  possession  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  his  marriage 
yith  the  heiress  of  Henry,  Duke  of  l«ancaaier» 
was  distinguished,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  Ibe 
l^h-plaee  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  thence  deno* 
minated  Henry  of  Monmouth. 

The  re«9ains  of  this  memorable  castle  are  now 
iew,  and  are  rendered  obscure  by  surroundii]^ 
buildings.  They  are  situated  on  the  ridge  of  ao 
etnii^nce,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Monnow, 
aiad  are  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  the 
opposite  shore.  In  the  most  important  part  of  the 
dJEtapidabed  edifice  are  still  preserved  some  traces 
of  the  chamber  in  which  King  Henry  was  boirn. 
This  apartment  was  situated  in  an  upper  story,  aa 
were  all  the  state-rooms  of  ancient  castles.  The 
beams  which  supported  the  floor  still  project 
from  the  side-walla,  and  shew  the  chamber  to 
have  been  fifty-e^ht  feet  long,  and  twenty-four 
feet  in  breadth.  This  large,  but  dreary  apart* 
ment  was  lighted  by  windows  of  the  pointed  form, 
some  of  which  yet  remain.  Within  the  precincts 
of  the  ruined  castle  is  a  handsome  domestic 
building,  formerly  used  as  an  occasional  residence 
by  the  ducal  famOy  of  Beaufort,  now  proprietors 
of  this  forsaken  scene  of  ancient  splendour. 


Aiaoi^  other  aAfi^uiliea  ia  the  town  of  Mor* 
moutl^  Wij  be  qotic^d  9om.i$  r^mtains  of  an  Alieo 
Priory  for  black  Monks  of  the  Benedictine  ovder, 
&iiiide4  ia  the  veiga  o^  H^nry  the  First.  These 
n^onastic  vestiges  a^e  situi^ted  to  die  north  of  the 
parish-charcby  and  con^rise  a  small  apartment^ 
locally  termed  the  Studi/  o/Geoffrtt^  ^]^<mmouih  ; 
hut  the  style  of  architecture  is  evidently  of  a  more 
recent  date  than  that  at  which  the  romantic 
Geoffrey  flourished. 

The  Parish  Church,  dedicated  to  5/«  Ma$eijf^ 
occupies  the  »te  of  the  church  formerly  aUadied 
to  this  Alien  Priory;  and  the  tower^  and  lower 
part  c^  the  spire,  are  remains  of  the  original  mo^ 
nastic  edifice.  The  structure,  usually  called  Hi* 
Thomas^^s  Ckuychy  is,  in  fiact,  a  chapel  subordinate 
to  the  piyrochial  church  of  St.  Mary.  This  build- 
ings however^  possesses  jsuperior  interest,  and  is> 
in  its  principal  perts^  a  very  curious  specimen  of 
that  style  of  architecture  which  is  indiscriminately 
Implied  to  the  Saxosis  apd  Normans.  The  northern 
deer  of  ^he  na^e,  and  the  interior  uroh  between 
tfaie  nave  and  chancel,  are  of  a  very  early  cha- 
racter. 

in  perambulating,  thia  town,  we  find  many  re- 
maieB  of  walla,  curtains,  basti<«ks,  and  c^r 
telww  of  fortifieation.  Among^  modem  build* 
iog«  ia  Qoospieuo^a  the  iVetp  Totmn  Hulh  attached 
to  the  Mirkei^pteoe.    Tbin  huUiiig  ie  ereeted  o& 
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colomns,  fonning  in  front  a  handioote  cokmnade  ; 
but  is  disgraced  by  a  very  bad  statue  of  Henry' 
tlie  Fifth. 

The  rejourned  prince,  whose  bifth  is  so  just  a 
subject  of  pride  with  this  town^  was  born  in  the 
year  1987>  and  appears  to  have  passed  his  infancy 
in  Monmouthshire. 

The  fabulous  chronicler,  Geoffrey,  Bi^op  of  St. 
Asaph^  usually  termed  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  was 
ako  bom  at  this  place,  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
His  principal  work  is  the  translation  of  an  ancient 
History  of  Britain ;  to  which  he  made  large  addi- 
tions^ but  with  so  great  an  indulgence  of  fancy  that 
the  work  is  uniformly  viewed  merely  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  amusing  romance. 

Distant  about  one  mile  from  Monmouth  is  Trot 
House,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Herbert  family. 
Of  the  original  mansion  there  now  remains  only  a 
gateway,  with  a  pointed  arch.  The  present  edifice 
was  erected  after  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones,  but  pos- 
sesses little  beauty,  and  occupies  a  low  and  unde- 
sirable situation.  The  principal  apartments  are 
embellished  with  a  large  collection  of  family  por- 
traits. 

-  Eight  miles  to  the  east  of  the  same  town  are  the 
ruins  of  White  Castle.  This  fortress  anciently 
formed  part  of  the  extensive  possessions  of  Brien 
Fits^-Count,  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  entered  England 
in  the  train  of  William  the  Conqueror.    The  ruins 
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occupy  the  ridge  of  an  eminencey  and  are  8urroi:|Bd- 
ed  by  a  deep  moat.  The  ground-plan  approachea 
towards  the  oval  form ;  and  the  walls,  which  are  of 
great  thicknessy  are  faced  with  hewn  stone  of  a 
brown  tint.  No  appearance  of  windows  is  to  be 
discovered  in  those  outward  parts  of  the  fabric 
which  are  now  remaining ;  but  there  are  numerous 
ceiUeU  for  the  discharge  of  arrows. 

In  consequence  of  the  rode  character  of  this 
massive  fortress^  its  erection  has  been  conjeoturally 
ascribed^  by  some  writers,  to  those  Britontf  who 
defended  Wales  against  the  invading  arras  of  the 
Romans  and  Saxons,  Other  antiquaries  are  con- 
tented with  supposmg  that  it  was  constructed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Norman  ascendffiacy.  The  sur- 
mises of  both  parties  are  quite  destitute  of  historioal 
support ;  and  many  other  rude,  and  very  anciettt 
military  structures  in  this  county  are  equally  open 
to  the  speculations  of  ingenuity.  White  Castle 
experienced  several  sieges  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second.  It  now  appertains  to  the  Dnchy  of  Lan- 
caster, but  is  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect;  cattle 
browsing  in  those  courts  where  warriors  formerly 
assembled  in  chivalric  emulation. 

The  Castles  of  Scevfreth  and  Grosmont,  in 
this  neighbourhood^  were  united  with  the  above 
fortress,  as  possessions  of  the  Norman  Earl  of  Here- 
ford. Their  ruins  are  situated  on  recluse  spots^ 
and  are  of  unusual  interest,  as  impressive  decora- 
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tkHMtifthesurrouadiBgliGeQeryk   Wbttlev)emi|^ 
be  tbe  period  at  which  these. three  catties  were 
fint  erected,  it  will  not  be  doubted  but  that  they, 
were  coiuiderably  iii]f>roTed  md  strengthened  by 
the  Anglo-Normattf* 

In  the  deep  recesses  of  that  range  of  elevations 
termed  the  Black  MountantSf  is  a  narrow  and  se^ 
eluded  Tale,  fertile  in  natural  beauty,,  tltfough 
which  the  rirer  Honddy  flows  in  a  meandering 
course*  An  ancient  author  describes  Uiis  retired 
-and  pensive  valley,  as  a  place  **  where  a  caha 

peace»  and  perfect  charity,  invite  to  holy  reB^ 

gion/'  The  bosom  of  the  vale  was  formerly 
dotbed  with  umbn^^eous  wood;  and  here,  iiM. 
natural  am;^itheatre,  encompassed  by  lofity  moaft» 
taiCis,  which  prohibit  all  intercourse  with  the  giay 
aftd  busy  parts  of  society,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
once  celebrated  monastery  termed  Llanthont 
Abbby  [146]. 

The  early  history  of  this  religious  institution  ia 
lost  in  the  gloom  which  too  often  enwraps  the 
buildings  of  remote  ages  ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  was  established,  on  this  spot,  a  Priory  for 
regular  canons  of  .the  Augustine  order,  soon  after 
the  year  1108,  to  which  Henry  the  First  and  his 
Queen  were  benefactors.  The  prosperity  of  the 
pious  brotherhood  was,  however>  of  short  duration. 
During  the  wfirs  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Maud,  the  monks  were  exposed  to  great  injuries 
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&em  tbe  Wddi»  wko  eageriy  ttonght,  in  those  mi* 
li^>p7  times^  £or  opportunities  of  shewing  their 
hatred  towards  the  English  of  every  class.  Wea- 
ried by  insuk  nod  depredatiim^  many  of  the  monks 
eemoved  to  new  buildings  constructed  for  their  use . 
near  the  dty  of  Gloucester.  Those  who  remained 
OB  the  original  foundation  were  £sw  in  number^  and 
are  stated  to  have  possessed  only  a  small  reT^ua 
St  the  time  of  the  dissolotioni  in  the  reign  of  ^enry. 
the  Eighth. 

Hie  principal  remains  of  the  Monastery  consist 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Conventual  Church,  which  was 
built  in  the  cruciform  style,  resembling  a  cathedral* 
la  regard  to  architectural  character,  we  find  in  this 
boildiDg  a  mixture  of  the  circular  and  the  pointed 
srch;  a  proof  that  it  was  erected  very  soon  after 
tbe  partial  introduction  of  the  latter  form.  The 
ndas,  consequently,  are  massy  and  august,  rather 
than  graceful ;  but  they  interest  the  spectator 
through  the  e&ct  of  a  magnificent  simplicity, 
which  finely  corresponds  with  the  aspect  of  the 
•unouDding  country. 

The  town  of  Abekgavenxy  occupies  a  gentle 
slope  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Usk,  and  comprises 
several  handsome  streets.  This  place  was  formerly 
a  military  station  of  the  Romans,  and  was  subse* 
quently  fortified  by  the  Anglo-Normans.  The  re- 
mains of  a  castle  constructed  by  the  latter  people 
are  still  to  be  seen^  although  in  a  state  of  extreme 
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dilapidaticm,  on  an  eminence  which  rises  trith  coBt" 
manding  boldness  near  the  margin  of  the  river  Udc. 
The  walls  which  encompassed  the  town  may  still  be 
traced  ;  and  the  western  portal^  dmiominated  Tur 
dor*s  QatCf  which  is  a  fabric  in  the  pointed  style,  is 
in  good  preservation.  It  may  not  be  irrelative  to 
observje  that  the  view  obtained  through  this  ancient 
gateway  presents  an  assembh^  of  picturesque  db^ 
jects,  perhaps  unequalled  in  beauty  thrdughoot  tiie 
whole  of  this  attractive  county. 

An  Alien  Priory  was  founded  in  Abergavenny 
by  HameUne  Bahin,  who  built  the  castle  shortly 
after  the  Norman  conquest.  The  present  Paro- 
chial Church  was  the  chapel  bielonging  to  liiat 
Priory,  bu%  has  been  chiefly  re-edified  in  later  ages, 
as  it  now  contains  few  indications  of  the  circular 
style.  The  interior  comprises  many  curious  mo- 
numentSi  principally  commemorative  of  the  Her- 
bert family. 

PoNTYPooL  is  a  large,  but  straggling  town, 
which  has  risen  to  some  local  importance  in  conse- 
quence of  neighbouring  coal  and  iron- works.  This 
place  communicates  its  name  to  an  article  of  ma- 
nufacture, well  known  in  domestic  uses.  The 
Pontypaol  toare  is  composed  of  iron  plates,  varnish- 
ed in  imitation  of  the  lackered  articles  brou^t 
from  Japan,  and  thence  denominated  Japan  tvare. 
This  manufacture  was  invented  by  a  person  named 
Thomas  Allgood,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Se- 
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cond.  Articles  of  this  description  are  now  also 
made,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  Pontypool,  at 
Binningham  and  several  other  places.  This  towfX 
comprises  ndany  neat  domestic  buildings^  but  has 
DO  public  structures  calculated  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious. 

The  principal  mansion  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
termed  Pontypool  Park,  and  is  seated  on  an 
eminence  commanding  views  finely  diversified. 
The  house  was  partly  erected  by  John  Hanbury^ 
Esq.  better  known  by  the  name  of  Major  Hanbury^ 
a  political  character  of  considerable  notoriety  in 
the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  the  First.  In  se> 
vend  apartments  are  preserved  some  good  por- 
traits of  the  Hanbury  family,  and  a  few  paintings 
of  more  general  interest. 

Trxdbgar  Park>  the  spacious  and  magnificent 
seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Morgan,  is  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds,  which  are  richly  covered 
widi  groves  ot  oaks  and  Spanish  chestnuts^  remark- 
able for  their  great  age  and  beauty.  The  £dwy,  a 
fapid  stream,  traverses  this  fine  domain ;  the  red 
tint  of  its  rocky  banks  being  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  neighbouring  verdure. 

The  family  of  Morgan  is  derived,  by  the  fanciful 
genealogists  of  Wales,  from  a  personage  no  less 
ancient  than  the  third  son  of  Noah !  It  is,  at  any 
vate,  certain  that  the  members  of  this  house  can 
tnu%  their  descent  from  persons  of  great  wealth 
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and  power^  in  ages  which  are  regarded  #ith  utter 
iadifference  by  the  busy  and  unlettered  parts  of 
society.    This  respectable  fioBfly  have  resided  at 
Tredegar  through  numerous  generations.    Some 
parts  of  a  building*  which  they  occupied  previous 
to  the  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry,  are  still  exlating ; 
but  the  present  mansion  was  chiefly  erected  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second.    The  comparatirely 
modern  house  is  built  of  brick,  and  occupies  a  site 
undesirably  flat.    The  apartments  are  large  and 
well-proportioned.     Several  retain  their  original 
character;  and  amongst vuch  is  obsenrable  a  room 
forty-two    feet  in  length,    and  twenty-sevBU    in 
breadth^  the  whole  floor  being  of  oak,  formed  from 
the  planks  of  a  single  tree.     A  very  noble  collec- 
tion of  portraits  enriches  the  chief  apartments  of 
diis  spacious  mansion. 

The  town  of  Cabrleon,  atuated  upon  the  nor- 
thern banks  of  the  Usk^  has  acquired  great  ce)e« 
brity  in  historic  pages,  ttere  the  Romans  fixed 
their  chief  station  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  the 
inyincible  second  Augustan  legion  lying  for  several 
years,  in  garrison,  within  the  lines  of  the  Roman 
fortress.  If  we  believe  the  traditions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  repeated  by  diverse  chroniclers,  this 
was  the  seat  of  British  government  in  the  time  of 
King  Arthur,  and  the  place  where  he  displayed  all 
the  pomp  and  conviviality  connected  with  the  fes- 
tive cdebrations  of  ^e  Round  Talie.    On  these 
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latter  tales  the  jodidoiM  wiU,  however,  look  with 
swpieioa;  bnttiie  disthiction  attained  by  Caerleon» 
whilst  the  Romans  held  sway  over  Britain,  is  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt,  since  the  testimony 
of  historians  is  supported  by  various  antiquities, 
discovered  on  the  spot. 

The  history  of  a  town  often  presents  a  fine  sub- 
ject of  moral  reflection.    Caerleon  <mce,  as  we  are 
told  by  a  credible  annalist,  **  ridi  in  palaces  which 
^*  emulated  the  grandeiur  of  Rome>"  has  sunk,  pro- 
gressively, into  the  character  of  a  small  and  incon- 
siderable town,  whose  former  splendour  is  confined 
to  the  page  of  h^tery,  a'nd  to  some  few  neglected 
ittins,  too  humble  to  afford  the  peasant  shelter  from 
a  passing  storm !    Some  parts  of  the  walls  formed 
by  the  Romans,  those  <<  mighty  conquerors  of  the 
**  world,"  may  still  be  seen,  decaying  and  unim- 
portant masses !     Beyond  the  lines  of -the  Roman 
fortress  is  an  artificial  concavity,  vulgarly  termed 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  which  appears  to  have  been 
an  amphitheatre.    Other  relics^  too  numerous  and 
widdy-scatteredfor  notice  in  the  present  work^  are 
uniformly  subordinate  in  interest  to  those  already 
mentioned. 

Caerleon  presents  little  that  is  remarkable,  inde- 
pendent of  its  early  history^  and  the  vestiges  ap- 
pertaining to  that  remote  era  of  prosperity.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  are  extensive  tin-works^  com- 
prismg  seme  well-adapted  and  curious  machinery. 
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.  Raglan^  or  Raglamd  Castlb^  [147]  is 
greatly  distinguished  in  history,  as  th«  former  dig- 
nified residence  of  the,  noble  family  of  Somerset. 
This  fortress  appears  tc^haVe  been  of  a  less  ancient 
character  than  any  similar  structure  in  Monmouth- 
shircj  the  principal  parts  not  being  older  than  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  whilst  considerable  siddi- 
tions  were  made  so  lately  .as  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First.  From  the  character  of  the  buildings^ 
Raglan  must  be  viewed  as  a  fortified  house,  of  a 
description  unusually  strong,  rather  than  as  a 
regular  castle. 

This  curious  pile  is  an  object  of  peculiar  venera- 
tion^i  on  account  of  the  gallantry  with  which  it 
was  defended  against  the  parliament  army  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  Henry,  the  fifth  Earl  and 
first  Marquis  of  Worcester.  The  noble  Marquis, 
then  much  advanced  in  years,  had  the  honour  of 
frequently  entertaining  in  this  castellated  abode  his 
ill-fated  Sovereign,  during  the  first  years  of  the 
civil  wars.  England  did  not  possess  a  more  dis- 
creet or  faithful  subject ;  and  it  is  confidently  said> 
that  if  the  King  had  been  ruled  by  the  counseb  of 
this  aged  nobleman,  he  might  have  preserved  both 
crown  and  life. 

.  It  was  immediately  after  the  departure  of  King 
Charles  from  Raglan,  in  the  summer  of  1646»  that 
the  castle  was  invested  by  the  parliamentarian 
forces  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.     The  resistance 


wu  obstinate,  and  vas  eol^liaued  dumg  dfa  tag 
termof  ten  weeks;  at  which  time  tfa^  powder  ^ 
the  defendants  was  reduced  to  the  last  barrel. 
Tbe  Man}ais  tben  surrendered  on  honouraUa 
tenas>;  faimself  (moire  than  fourseore  years  of  age) 
TOarehgig-fonh  at  the  head  o£the  garrison*  with  idl 
the  honours  of  war. 

It  is  lamentable  to  state  that  the  grey  hmrs  of 
this  lD|ral  and  noble  veteran  affiarded  no  argnmenl 
in  his  favour  wsthf>uritanical  and  ambitions  judges. 
He. was  piaced  in  coi^^nent  by  the  Parliament; 
and|>  in  the  decreptitude  of  his  lengthened  yeatflU 
spnedily  sunk  to  death  on  the  pillow  of  imprison- 
ment. Nearigr  his  last,  words  partook  of  that  play- 
iU  spirit  of  good*faumour  which  had  characlilnsed 
his  whole  course.  When  Informed  tha<^  his  coa- 
fuerors,  however  harsh,  would  perxnit  him  to  bo 
buried  in  his  family-*vault,  at  Wi»dsor>  he  ^dsdm- 
ed,  ««  Why,  God  bless  us  ©U I  then  I  shall  have  a 
*^  belter  oastle  when  I  am  dead  than  tJiey  took 
«  from  me  whilst  I  was  alive !" 
.  After  its  sut^ngation^  the  Castle  of  Raglan  was 
dJBimnried  hy  order  of  the  Parliament ;  and  tbe 
teaants  tJhhe  estate,  in  succeeding  years^  removed 
large  quantities  of  tbe  stone,  and  other  materials^ 
for  the  use  ^  their  dwellings  and  fann-offices. 
Saqh  ii^anous^jiMvileges  are  now  forbidden  by  the 
Pi^e  of  Jfeauforty  to  whom  the  property  belongs; 

vouxi.  D 
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and  tlie  remains  are  likely  to  meet  the  view  of  a 
distant  posterity. 

The  ruins  are  situated  on  a  slight  emmence, 
about  one  mile  from  the  village  of  Ri^lan ;  and  in- 
clude a  large  portion  of  the  citadel,  or  strongest 
part  of  the  building,  the  walls  of  which  are  ten  feet 
in  thickness.  The  grand  entrance,  together  with 
'several  towers,  and  the  traces  of  many  noble  apart- 
ments, are  also  preserved,  for  the  gratification  of 
such  visitoirs  as  derive  plieasure  from  the  esbaouna- 
tion  of  relics  connected  with  important  events  of 

history. 

-  The  banks  of  the  river  Wye  abound  in  pictu- 
tesque  objects.  Natural  beauty,  communicating 
ideds^of  tranquillity  and  contentment,  is  blended, 
at  many  fine  turns  of  this  sinuous  r\ver,  with  de» 
dyitig  castles,  and  monastic  ruins.  Amongst  these 
lajtter  monuments  of  ages  long  sioce  faded  Into 
dust,  no  ruins,  on  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Wye,  are 
so  attractive  and  picturesque  as  the  remains  of 
TiNTEfiN  Abbey  [148]. 

This  monastery  was  originally  &undedifor  monks 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  by  Walter  de  Clare,  in  tbie 
year  1181.  The  benefactions  were  numerous ;  and 
the  Cistercian  monks  enjoyed  compietence  in  this 
pleasing  retreat,  until  the  suppressioti  of  religious 
hoiues  in  the  time  of  the  eightlMienry.  The 
ruins  are  seated  in  a  valley,  rwbich  is  screened  by 
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HMM  emmences  that  life  abniptljr  from  the  river; 
tm  «B  agreed>le'shade  on  the  spot  of  doi- 
seclosion.    the  most  conspicuous  remains 
^  of  die  Abbey-church,  which  building  was 
[  in  a  fine  modification  of  the  EngHsh  stjle 

IttriUteGture,  and  was  evidently  erected  at  a  date 
i6i%*BUbsequent  to  the  original  foundation  bf  die 
Abbey. 

Tfm-maUottt^  appearance  of  these  vestiges  is  less 
impressive  than  the  effect  prodfaeaA  by  an  Interior 
view.  The  commanding  length  of  the  nave,  dia 
aq^iring  form  of  the  pointed  arches,  and  the  magni- 
ficent size  of  the  east  window^  which  closes  the  per- 
spective, present  a  rare  combiqation  of  the  elegant; 
the  beautiful,  and  the  sublime.  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his 
History  of  Monmouthshire,  alludes,  in  the  foljfow- 
ing  words,  to  a  transcendant  point  of  beauty  af* 
ftvded  by  the  silent  and  undisturbed  operaticm  of 
tmei — ^  Nature  has  added  her  ornaments  to  the 
**  decorations  of  art;  some  of  the  windows  are 
'<  idioUy  obscured,  others  partially  shaded  with 
*<  tufts  of  ivy,  or  edged  with  lighter  fdiage;  the 
^  tendrils  creep  along  the  walls,  wind  round  the 
**  pillars,  wreath  the  capitals,  or  hanging  down  in 
**  dttsters  obscure  the  space  beneath." 

Hie  town  of  Chepstow,  [149]  situated  near  the 

•ovdi-east  angle  of  the  county,  occupies  the  side  of 

a  declivity  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Wye, 

flnd  is  surrounded  by  lofty  and  protectii^  hilla. 
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Slating  ai  a  centre  and  two  wings.  The  estate  is 
chiefly  indebted  foi'  its  present  high  statef  of  deco- 
ration and  splendour  to  the  late  Valentine  Morris, 
Esq.  who,  unhappily,  indulged,  on  .this  spot>  in  so 
bounteous  and  hospitable  a  style  of  living,  that  he 
Sunk  to  utter  want>  and  died  belovied  by  all>  but 
assisted  by  few.  Many  improvements  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  grounds  by  recent  proprietors. 
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Th£  county  of  Norfolk  is  of  great,  national  im* 
portance^  in  agricultural  and  commercial  points  ot 
yiew.  Its  numerous  seats,  fine  examples  of  ecde*' 
siastical  architecture,  and  frequent .yestiges  of  anti-^ 
quity^  also  render  this  district  of  high  interest  with, 
the  lover  of  the  arts. 

N<Mfolk  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the, 
German,  Ocean,  and  is  nearly  rendered  insular  by 
duut  sea,,  and  the  streamuB  which  form  its  boundariett 
in  other  directions.  On  the,  south  it  is  separated, 
from  Suffolk  by  the  rivers  Waveney  and  Little; 
Ouse ;  and  on  the  west  from  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Lincoln  by  the  Great  Oiise  and  the 
Nen,-or  Nene.  Its  greatest  extent,  from  east  to- 
west,  has  been  estimated .  at  about .  seventy<-four 
miles;  and  from. north  to  south  at  forty-eight. 

The  coast  of  Norfolk  presents  little  of  the  pic-, 
turesque.  The  shore  Lb  generally  flat,  and  destitute, 
of  those  deeply-indented  bays  which  form  such  at-, 
tractive  features  on  the  western,  and  several  other . 
parts  of  the  £nglish  coast.  A  small  bay  in  the . 
vicinity  of  Cromer  may«  however^  be  mentioned  as 
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an  exception  to  the  latter  remark ;  and  the  difF  of 
Hunstanton,  commonly  called  St,  Edmund' i  Paint 
(from  Kmg  £dmund  having  landed  there,  when  he 
took  possession  of  East  Anglia),  must  be  noticed  as 
a  solitary  instance  of  the  bold  and  rocky  prominence 
so  condacive  to  the  beauty  of  marine  scenery. 

It  has  been  observed  that  **  the  surface  of  this 
^  eoUBty  may  be  considered  as  less  varied  in  its 
'<  features  than  that  of  any  tract  of  country,  or 
^ -equal  extent,  in  the  kingdom  T  and  such  is>  as* 
suredly,  the  fact.  The  northern  parts  are  the  most 
unequal^  and  ate  agreeably  diversified  with  gentle 
elevations  and  depressions,  interspersed  with  oma-* 
niental  expanses  of  wood. 
,  The 'farmer  Teaps  a  rich  harvest  from  the  soil 
dver  which  the  pictorial  examiner  passes  with  ia* 
difoettce.  This  county  lias  been  long  fiunedior 
the  skill  and  industry  of  its  agriculturalists.  Con- 
tfected  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  muf  be  de** 
strable  to  observe  that  tumips  were  fii^t  cultivtiled 
inrBogland,  as  objects  of  husbandry,  by  the  iaha^ 
bttants  of  Norfolk.  Tfan  truly  valuable  root  Im^ 
been  solely  viewed  as  an  article  for  the  table,  until 
the  reign  of  George  tlie  First,  when  Lord  Town- 
shend  recommended  it  to  his  tenants  as  an  object 
of  field  culture.  After  experiencing  much  opposi- 
tion from  the  prejudices  of  ihat  illiterate  part  of 
society  on  which  its  reception  depended, thstunup 
has  now  risen  to  general  esteem  amongst  Ae  i^- 


evitm^BmtB  of  Great  Bntaiii ;  bat  is  ncBxcelj  cnl^ 
▼ated,  in  aay  part  of  the  idaad^  with  so  mioh 
■QCcieas  as  in  that  comitjr  whidk  first  patrodsed  its 
growth.  Aided  by  this  profitable  sofaatitiite  for  a 
periodical  fiJIoir,  the  lands  of  Norfolk  are  cele* 
brated  for  the  qtianttt|r  and  excellence  of  the  barley 
which  they  pro&ce. 

Although  Norfolk  cannot  be  described  as  a 
country  rich  in  timber,  it  still  possesses  many  fine 
woodsy  partially  scattered  diroiighont  nearly  the 
yithaie  of  its  divisions.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Great  Onse^  the  Little  Ouse,  the  Waveney,  the 
Bare,  the  Tare»  and  the  Nen. 

NoRwicHy  [150]  the  principal  city  on  the  eastern 
fide  of  Eng^ndy  is  diiefiy  situated  on  the  top  and 
ffldes  ix£  a  gentle  hill,  which  rises  from  the  westean 
margin  of  the  river  Wensuni*  This  city  is  rather 
more  than  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  has 
been  said  ^*  to  stand  .upon  more  ground,  compara- 
«<  lively  with  its  population,  than  any  town  in  the 
"  kingdbm/'  Ibe  buildings  being  generidly  inter<- 
^ersed  with  gpwrdens.  It  was  formerly  surrounded^ 
except  on  the  side  towards  the  river,  by  an  em- 
battled wall>  now  greatly  dUapidated;  and  had 
twdve  gates,  the  whole  of  which  have  been  taken 
down.  The  river  is  at  present  crossed  by  five 
bridges ;  one  of  iron^  and  four  of  stone. 

The  city  of  Norwich  appears  to  have  originated 
i|^  tiie  deoajr  of  the  Roman  station  termed  Yenta- 
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Icisiorum ;  some  tracei  of  wbieh,  in  walk  and  rv 
mains  of  foundatioos,  are  still  to  be  seen,  aitllc 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Norviefa^  to* 
wards*  the  south ;  the  site  being  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Castor,  or  Caister  St.  Edmund's. 

The  modern  city  attained  some  distinction  under 
the  government  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  a  castte 
of  grea^  strength  was  erected  here  by  King  Canute^ 
our  first  sovereign  of  the  Danish  li^e.  This  castle 
was  either  improved  or  rebuilt  by  the  Normans, 
shortly  aller  their  conquest  of  England;  and  its  re- 
mains/now  con  vei^ted,  with  the  aid  ofadditionaT 
buildings,  into  a' gaol  for  the  county,  are  objects  of 
great  curiosity  with  the  antiquarian  visitor.  These 
vestiges  chiefly  consist  of  the  keep,  or  princqial 
tower,  which  is  of  square  pn^ortibns,  and  is  seated 
on  a  natural  elevation.  The  area  of  the  andem 
castle^  including  the  outworks,  contained  about 
twenty-three  acres,  the  whole  of  which  was  sur* 
rounded  by  a  wall . 

The  most  distinguished  event  in  the  civil  annals 
of  Norwich  relates  to  the  arrival  of  a  numeroup 
body  of  ingenious  Flemings^  who  introduced  in  the 
year  13S6,  thoBO  worsted  manufactures  which  are 
still  denominated  Norwich-stufis.  The  prosperity 
of  the. inhabitants  subsequently  experienced  some 
decline,  but  revived  in  1566,  through  the  settle* 
roent  of  many  Dutch  and  Walloon  iamilies.  By 
these  new  inmates  bombasinesi  and  other  valuable 
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dnides  in  the  weaviog  inanuftoturey  were  intro* 
daced.  Tlie  above  conetitute  the  two  most  memo- 
rable eras  In  the  commercial  hbtory  of  this  city*. 
The  industry  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  traders 
have  led  to  a  due  cultivation  of  circumstances  so 
advantageous ;  and  the  manufactures  of  Norwicbi 
with  unavoidable  vicissitudes  produced  by;  public 
caus^,'  have  retained  to  the  present*  time  to  im- 
portant rank  in  the  aggregate  of  national  exertion.' 

In  perambulating  the  city  of  Norwich  our  atten- 
tion is  first  demanded  by  the  Cathedral.  This  noble 
structure  was  founded  by  Herbert  de  Losing  in 
the  year  1096,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man style.  The  interior  is  remarkable  for  dignifiied 
simplicity,  and  presents  to  the  examiner  a  rare  and 
estimable  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  re- 
specting the  merits  of  Norman  architecture,  when 
exercised  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Whilst  he  ve'ne- 
nites  ihe  solemn  gloom  created  by  the  austere 
umfbrmity  of  the. ancient  parts  of  the  nave  and 
choir^  he  will,  probably^  lament  the  absence  of 
those  transcendant  elegancies  of  a  later  date,  which 
cause  the  enjoyments  of  fancy  to  mix  with  emo<i» 
tions  of  reverence. 

The  Clmsters  attached  to  the  south  side  of  thia 

cadiedral  mre  extremely  beautiful;  and  in  a  good 

state  of  preservation.    They  display  several  modi« 

ficadons  of  pointed  architecture ;  the  first  part 
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The  small  village  of  Adaeton  re^ulrel  noliee,  aa 
^e.  birth-place  of  the  eminent  antiquary  and 
herald,  Sir  William  Le  Neve^  who  was  bom  ia 
1592.  The  numerous  collections  m^de  by  this 
industrious  writer  were  of  great  assistance  to 
Mr. .  Blomefield>  in  his  valuable  history  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk. 

The  town  of  Thetford  has  only  a  disfnitable 
claim  to  higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Under  the  sway  of  that  pe<^le  it 
fcMrmed  the  metropolis  of  a  petty  kingdom ;  but, 
from  its  situation,  was  dangerously  open  to  inva- 
sions from  the  north  of  £urope,  and  was  sue- 
^  cessively  besieged,  occupied^  and  deistroyed^  by 
different  parties  of  the  Danes.  In ..  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  this  place  constituted 
the  see  of  the  East  Anglian  diocese,  and  conse- 
quently became  a  city ;  but  the  residence  of 
episcopal  dignity  was  speedily  removed  to  Ni^- 
wich. 

King  Henry  the  First,  and  several  later,  sove- 
reigns, have  occasionally  resided  in  this  town. 
King  James  the  First  was  fond  of  hunting  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  it  is  said  diat  he  experienced 
a  disgust,  through,  the  spirited,  conduct  of  a  farmer, 
who  brought  an  action  of  trespass  against  his 
Ms^ty  for  riding  in  pursuit  of  game,  attended  by 
a  large  iind  disdainful  retinue,  through  those  well- 
cropped  fields  which  formed  the  sole  hope  of  the 
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p^r  mWii  fiuBily.  Ottr  fint  James  hadl  too  litde 
a  mind  for  the  dignified  support  of  the  crown :  he 
condeaciSnded  to  become  the  opponent  of  the 
iamery  but  retired  from  the  spot  on  which  he 
coold  not  conveniently  execute  injastice.  The 
palace  of  Thetford  is  now  private  property,  and 
has  been  rebuilt ;  but  the  re-edified  structure  sttil 
bears  the  name  of  **  the  King's  House." 

This  town,  although  of  no  great  importance  at 
ihe  present  time,  afibrds  many  veistiges  of  former 
^iendoun  We  are  told  that  it  possessed,  at  one 
periody  twenty  churches,  and  eight  monasterm« 
The  iruins  of  ecclesiastieal,  and  other  buildings, 
are  to  be  .seen  in  many  parts,  <*  fraught  with  the 
tales  of  ancient  times."  The  Priori^,  or  Abbeif,  was 
founded  by  Roger  Bigod,  in  the  year  1104<.  The 
monks  possessed  some  peculiar  privileges,  and 
their  church  afforded  a  place  of  burial  to  many  dis. 
ttngoished  families.  Considerable  ruins  of  this 
vel^ioQS  house  still  exist,  including  parts  of  the 
chmrch,  ^aod  the  gateway. 

Three  churdies  only  remain.  Of  these,  St. 
Peter's  (often  called  the  Black  Cjburch,  from  its 
being  chiefly  cmnposed  of  flint)  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting.  The  tower  has  been  rebuilt  at  a 
recent  period ,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  structure 
evince  great  antiquity.  At  the  eastern. extremity 
of  the  town 'are  some  remains  of  fortifications, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  raised  by  the 
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Nbnnftiis* 

Attleborough,  or  Attlisb^rgii,  was   fiM*-* 
m^rly  a  market-town  of  some  iiKiportaii<;e»  bist  is 
MW  a  place  of  little  consideraticHiy  aad  ehif  %  de« 
itettds  the  notice  of  tlie  topographer  on  afioount  of 
its  Parochial  Ckurdtr  which  i$  fi  capacious  amA 
handsome  'strttctiire>  in  the  form  of  aorosa.    Tbe 
taai  end  is  deatroyed^   but  the  remainiag  farts 
exMbit  some  pleasing  examples  of  that  style  0f 
sacred  architeotnre  which  prevailed  in. the  four- 
teeodi  century.    This  veneraj^le  buildiog  .coiHaiiis 
the  funeral  monuments  of  Umiy  persons  dialin* 
gmshied  io  former  agas  for  rank  and  povf6r«*-<?It 
nay  not  be  eotMrely  usekss  to  obaerve,  that  the 
Hi^it}a%f  between  Wymondham  and  Attlebui^  is 
igaid  to  be  the  Jlrst  Turnpike  Road  made  in  ibis 
kingdom.    The  act  for  its  regulations  pibssed  in,  the 
reign  of  King  WilHadi  the  Third. 
•  The  small  market-town  of  Watton  preseiitsa 
curious  and  ancient   Church,    suppose  to  barfe 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First. 
Near  this  town  19  Wayland  Woody  vulgarly  called 
Wailing  Woody  which  is  traditionally  said  to  haVe 
betn  the  scene  of  a  doleful  murder,   rendered 
familiar  to  almost  every  reader  in  his  childhood,  by 
the  nursery-ballade  liHttked,  <<  The  Children  in  the 
Woody  or  the  Norfolk  Gentleman's  last  Will  and 
Testament/" 


OovROR  Haxl  was  erected  in  the  latter  fmt 
of  the  fifteenth  centoiy,  by  Sir  Henry  BediDgMd^ 
wmd  m  still  the  property  and  residence  of  hitf 
descendants.  The  boildings  are  conpesed  of 
bricky  and  were  originaUy  c^  a  square  form,  JMfr^ 
compassing  a  court  of  noble  dimensions.  Sevcital 
pacts  have  been  takto  <lown,  mnd  others  have  espe-» 
ri^ced  considerable  alterations*  The  most  curiew 
lelic  of  the  aodent  edifice  is  the  grand  ^ntraacef 
wfiidi  is  flanked  by  two  majestic  toneam,  eighty 
feet  in  height.  Over  the  arched  gateway  is  a  spa^ 
eious  and  handsome  r^om,  nearly  in  its  original 
state.  The  floor  is  paved  with  sadall  brkkn  of  » 
delicate  manufacture^  and  the  ivbUb  «^  covered 
with  curious  tapestry.  This  aparttxient  is'teimed 
the  *MSng*9  Rdom^  and  appeatt  to  have  beeji  api^lN»« 
priated  to  iCii%  Henry  the  'Seve^th^  on  his  visits  to 
Oxburgh.  In  the  eastern  tower  is  %  small  closet, 
very  difficult  df  approach^  supposed  to  have  c^m* 
stituted  a  hidfng-^place  for  'Roman  dathoHosi  when 
persons  adhering  to  the  superstitious  practices  of 
that  religion  were  subject  to  persecution.  This 
cunous  recess  is  odnstructed  in  the  mafai  <wuU  of 
the  labHc,  and  is  entered  by  a  secret  passage 
tiirettgh  the  floor.  The  castle  is  surrounded  by  % 
broad  and  deep  moat,  which  is  supplied  with  water 
ftora  an  udjaeent  rivulet. 

KivG^s  ^LrNKy  an  ancient  port  and  to^vn.  Situated 
gt  die  mouth  of  the  River  Ottse,  received  particular 
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marktof  fiivour  firamseTeral  of  oar  early  tovenAgna* 
King  John  baited  at  this  place,  after  having  diaa* 
tised  the  refractory  barons  of  Norfolk  in  the  year 
1904 ;  and  at  that  time  presented  the  Corporaiiim 
with  an  elegant  and  weighty  cup  of  silver,  doahie. 
gilti  which  is  still  preserved  with  great  care.  The 
wh(de  of  the  town,  where  not  protected  by  tbm 
waters  of  the  river  Oas6,  is  encompassed  by  a  deep, 
fosse,  and  a  wall,  once  of  great  strength,  but  now. 
in  a  dilapidated  state.  Lynn  cojitains  seyerlil  pub- 
.Uc  buil^ngs,  highly  attractive  to. the  cursory  ob- 
server, and  of  great  interest  in  the  esteem  of  the, 
architectural  antiquary. 

•  The  South  Gaie  [152]  is  a  massive  aTod  pictu<». 
resque  relic  of  the  ancient  line  of  fortificatiiEin.,  The 
Ckur^  of' St.  Martf  was  founded^  in  conjunfitioii; 
with  a  priory,  by  Herbert,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  The  existing  cbnrch 
is  chiefly  in  the  pointed  style  of  varipus  ages ;  and, 
though  curtailed  of  its  original  dimensions,  is  still 
a  noble  and  commanding  pile.  Few  vestiges  are 
preserved  of  the  numerous  religious  foundations, 
which  formerly  enriched  this  town,  except  a  cu- 
rious hexagonal  steeple,  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  Grey  Friars,  [15S]  which  constitutes  a  iiseful, 
landmark  to  vessels  entering  the  harbour.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is  an  interesting 
ecclesiastical  structure,  now  desecrated  and  de- 
caying, called  the  Lady's  Chapd^   ox  the  Red 
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Maumt.  Hie  Chapd  ofB.  Niokoias  n  a  capaciims 
and  elegant  edifice,  apposed  to  have  been  chieiy 
erected  about  the  time  of  Edward  die  Third. 

The  Exchange,  or  Custom-Hmue^  is  a  handsome 
building  of  freestone,  erected  in  the  year  168S. 
The  Guildhall,  an  ancient  fabric  of  stone  and  flinti 
contains  several  good  portraits,  amongst  which  is 
a  full  length  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  re*^ 
tamed  member  for  this  borough  seventeen  times. 
The  town  is  duly  provided  with  a  theatre,  and 
other  places  of  modern  amusement. 

Castle  Acre,  although  now  reduced,  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  many  ages,  to  the  character  of  an 
<d>8cure  village,  presents  emphatical  memorials  of 
former  grandeur.  Here  was  an  extensive  castle, 
of  which  the  only  remains  are  earth-works  and 
shapeless  masses  of  stone.  A  Ptibry  was  founded 
at  this  place  in  the  year  1085,  and  the  ruins  of  this 
edifice  have  been  supposed  to  present  the  most 
impressive  and  picturesque!  object  of  antiquity  in 
the  whole  county.  » 

Castle  RisiNdS^is  a  borough  of  v^y  remote 
origin.  A  castle  was  erected  here,  by  William  de 
Albini,  the  first  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  centiiiry ;  and  the  keep  of  the  original 
structure  is  still  remaining.  Although  the  building 
is  now  iQ  a  state  of  utter  ruiin,  the  outlines  of  the 
great  hall  and  some  contiguous  apartments  may  be 
ascertained  by  an  attentive  examiner.    Isabel^  the 
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i99Worthf  C09BOit  of  Kii^  Edward  the  Second, 
confined  m  this  fortress  from  the  year  1330  until 
her  docaaBe  in  1358.  Though  -possessing  few 
clainiB  on  filial  respect^  she  was  twice  visited  in 
this  place  by  her  son.  King  Edward  the  Third. 

The  county  of  Norfolk  has  produced  several 
na^al  characters  of  great  distinction ;  but  the  fame 
of  the  whole  is  thrown  into  shade  by  the  achieve- 
pients  of  Lord  Viscount. Nelson,  who  was  born  at 
BuAifHAM  Thohfb,  near  the  small  seaport  town 
of  Wells.  The  father  of  our  celebrated  admiral 
wasmany  years  rector  of  this  parish.  \ 

The  manor  of  Middleton  was  long  the  pro^ 
perty  of  the  Ancient  family  of  SeaUs,  who  had 
a  stot  on  their  estate,  which  i^pears  io  have  been 
a  ^acsQus  quadrangular  building)  surrounded 
by  a  moat.  The  GateiKtay  still  remains,  and 
ia  known  i>y  the  name  of  AhdcHeton  Castle* 
This  fabric  is  composed  of  brick,  and  has  a  tower 
of  excellent  wodcmanship,  flanked  Bt  each  angle 
with  octangular  turrets.  Thomas  Lord  Scales> 
by  whom  the  mansion  on  tbis  jNnor  was  probably 
erected,  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  French 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Henxy  the  Sixth. 

New  WAi^axNOHAif  Uk  ft  market-town  of  a 
pleasing  aspdct,  situated  in  a  valley,  on.  each  sidp 
of  which  the  grounds  rise  m  a  more  bold  iM^d  pic-; 
turesqioe  manner  than  is  usually  seen  in  this 
county.    The  JParochial  Church  is  a  lai:go  and 


mteFefttiQg  pilCi  displaybg  numerous  objects  of 
cariosity  in  iu  architectural  desigo  and  varioitt 
ornaments.  The  JFW  is  supposed  to  be  the  fioesyt 
specimen  of  the  sort  in  En^and.  It  is  of  an 
octangular  shape>  and  the  whole  of  the  exterior  19 
covered  with  sculpture)  representing  beautiful 
architecturt^l  compartments,  and  several  figures  in 
basso  relievo. 

The  Priory  of  Walsingham  was  founded  shortly 
after  the  year  1061 ;  and,  meeting  with  subsequent 
nobl^  benefactions,  attained  a  great  height  of  sa* 
perstitious  notoriety.  Here  was  erected  that  cde- 
brated  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  often  noticed, 
even  in  general  histories  of  England,  under  the 
name  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  visit  to  this  &ncifiil  represent 
tation  of  the  Virgin,  were  esteemed  so  highly  by 
the  devotees  of  ignorant  times,  that  Walsingham 
is  said  lo  have  been  as  much  frequented  as  Canter* 
bury.  Many  royal  personages  condescended  to 
sanction  the  popular  extravagance ;  alad  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  walked,  with  hare  feet ^  to  this 
place,  from  an  adjacent  village,  and  presented,  a 
valuable  necklace  to  the  image.  By  the  same 
King,  in  a  future  part  of  his  reign,  the  whole  in* 
stitution  was  consigned  to  ruin. 

The  present  remains  of  the  monastic  pile;  are 
ebiefiy  comprised  in.  the  pleasure^gardens  oC  a 
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jmsi.  The  f«8tiWli^a  whicli  Qrowiied  the  triilmpfa 
4if  tlie  cbaee  were  often.of  rMher  » l>oUteniu&  cha^ 
racter,  and  were  noticed,  with  some  severityf  by 
«eY0r«l  wrUeri:  of  that  {leriddy  iRbo  Opposed  the 
politi^a)  pciodiplea  oC  Sir- Robert. 

Thft  splendid  mansion  constructed  by  this  dis* 
tiogttisbed  p^soa  asa family  residence,  although 
tjie  oa^mio<ial  scene  oC  obstreperous  g&ieties^  was 
rendered  a  noble  lacmumept  of  his  taste  in  the  She 
ansi  by  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of 
pictures  ever  made  by  a  fHrivate  iDdividual.  We 
regvet  to.  state  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  coUecUw 
ji  no  longer  in  England.  It  was  sold  to  Catherine* 
fimpresa  of  Russia,  aAd  fsnoiv  the  property  of  the 
present  £mpe^on    ' 

.  The  small  town  of  Ceomxr.  has  Ibtely  attracted 
soEtf  e  notice  as  a  watering-place.  The  buildings 
are  situated  upon  a  cliff  of  considei^able  height, 
and  command  beautiful  sea-yiews.  The  surrouiid* 
ing  country  affords  Dauch  picturesque  sceneryi  and 
the  air  is  extremely  sanative.  No  place  on  the 
eastern  coast  holds  forth  so  many  attcactiona  to 
the  invalid^  who  Ib  desurous  of  mingling  pursuits  of 
pleasure  with  the  sittempt  towards  restoration  of 
health. 

At  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  this  pleasing 
town  is  Fbllbbi^o,  late  the  seat  of  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Wmdham,  ^stinguished  in  his  day 
for  parliamentary  oratory^  but»  ^rhaps,  entitled 


to  more  lasting  .esteem  as  one  oftbe  most  elegant 
clasfflcal  spholars  of  the  time  in  which  be  flom'ished. 
The  hoitfe  was  partly  built  in.  the  reign  of  Heniy 
the  £igbthy  but  has  been  enlarged  at  different 
periods  by-  the  Windham  fanuily.  The  attached 
park  contains  some  fine  woods^  and  the  prospects 
obtained  from  different  points  of  this  domain  are 
supposed  to-be  nearly  unequalled  in  any  pert  of 
th»  county. 

Blickling  Hall,  [154]  the  seat  of  the  Harbord 
familyy  situated  in  the  \icinitj  o£  A^kham,  is  an 
ancient  mansion  ef  considerable  interest.  The 
manor  on  which  this  building  is  erected  has  been 
successively  the  property  of  many  distinguished 
Norfolk  families.  The  present  mansion  was  chiefly 
built  by  Sir  John  Hobart^  Knt.^  and  was  completed 
about  the  year  1628. 

The  whole  edifice  displays  a  venerable  memorial 
of  former  times^  and  the  interior  is  adapted  to  the 
habits  of  modern  elegancje,  without  a  violation  of 
ancient  character.  In  several  apartments  are 
portraits  of  considerable  merit ;  and  in  the  gallery- 
amongst  other  pleasing  circumstances  of  decora* 
tion,  are  statues  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  .  The  local  interest  arising  from  these 
pieces  of  sculpture  must  be  explained  by  our  ob« 
servings  that  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  a  house  which  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  building.    It  is  likewise  asserted 
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Mi  H^Bry  &i»  Eigbib  jMrried  lh»t  iiyiMdhmil^ 
from  Urn  AO/Qte&t  miuior-bou«e  of  BUckliogt  jB9|ni»g 
bi^r  p^caQDAlly  for  the. purpose  of  eseAHiog^ber 
to  Ib^  sceoj^  of  iitipliAl  c^reii](U)ials, 

YAft9kfouT0,  a  seopopt  of  great  poBfleqa«Ofie» 
was  favoured  nkh  much  foreign  and  internal  cam- 
iQf^rce  at  an  early  period  of  history.  Gradually 
increasing  in  wealth  and  importance,  the  inhabi- 
tants obtained  permission,  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
tQ  surround  the  town  ^pith  ^  inoat,  and  to  fortify  it 
with  embattled  walk*  The  N^rth  Gat^  IISS] 
(of  which  structure  we  presept  a  view)  is  evidetitly 
|t  fabric  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  modf^an 
fortifications  of  this  place  consist  chiefly  of  t&9^ 
forts>  which  w.ere  erected  during  tbe  AQUQ^bnui 
war ;  tpgether  witb  bastions^  of  a  mural  constroc^ 
tion,  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour. 

The  town  of  Yarmouth  contains  four  principal 
streets,  which  run  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  are 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  no  less  th^n  156  sub.or* 
diimte  strepjts^  or  n^row  passages,  denominatfsd 
Ratios.  This  curious,  if  not  unique^  di^tributioa  pf 
buildings  and  avenues,  evidently  proceeds  from  tbf 
adppdon  of  a  uuifprm  plan  when  first  the  limits  of 
Hie  toyii  were  marked  by  mural  lines  of  defen^ ; 
^d  it  mi^y  not  be  superfluous  to  observe,  th^t  the 
pontr,^cted  width  pf  the  rotns  has  led  to  the  adipp- 
tion  of  carts,  peculiarly  narrow*  imd  otberwisQ  of 
an  unusual  construction. 
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Althpugli  die  nt^l^  of  ibe  t4Hn)  $$  gtmit,  a&d  iu 
population  cQrvf8pQiifleQ|»  Ymnpulbconatitutatlnti 
one parifh.  Tiie  pair^ctiiid ehurchk  a  ^Micioof  edi^ 
fice,  b^gan  in  |)ie  year  IX2B,  but  aolttrged.in  the 
thirteenth  centuiy.  A  band^omecbapel  of  ease  wsa 
erected  in  the  year  1716.  Several  charity  schoola 
reflect  honour  on  the  liberality  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  the  Fisherman's  Hospital  Is  an  institution  of 
great  local  utility.  The  Town  Hall  is  a  re- 
spectable building,  with  a  portico  of  the  Tuscan 
order  in  front. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  seaport  have  the  advan- 
tage of  much  foreign  trade^  chiefly  with  the  north 
of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  By  means  of 
inland  navigation,  considerable  interchanges  in  va- 
rious articles  also  take  place  with  nearly  every  part 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Great  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  fisheries  upon  the  coast.  Herrings  are 
the  principal  object  of  the  Yarmouth  fishermen,  but 
mackerel  are  also  taken  in  great  abundance. 

The  Quat/'  of  Yarmouth  is  supposed  to  be  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  in  Europe,  except  that 
at  Seville,  in  Spain.  Its  length  is  1014  yards; 
beyond  which  it  extends,  for  small  vessels,  1016 
yards,  making  a  continuation  of  one  mile  and 
270  yards.  In  many  places  it  is  150  yards  broad ; 
and  is  ornamented^  on  the  southern  part,  with  a 
nmge  of  handsome  bui]diDg». 
E  2 
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We.  must  Dot  quit  this-  bu^y  and  respectable 
gemiort^ .  without  observing  that  it  is  much  fre- 
quented as  a  watering-place^  in  that  genial  season 
when  .the  diseased  and  the  gey  seek  with  equal 
zeal  a  change  of  scene  and  ch'mate* 
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The  county  of  Nordiampton  is  situated  near  the 
central  part  of  England.-  From  the  devious  cha- 
racter of  its  outlines,  this  district  falls  in  contact 
with  more  counties  than  any  other  shire  in  the 
kingdom.  On  the  north  it  meets  Leicestershire^ 
Rutlandshire^  and  Lincolnshire  ;  on  the  east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Hunting- 
don, and 'Bedford  ;  on  the  south  it  unites  with  parts 
of  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire;  towards  the 
west  lie  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Oxford. 
The  extreme  length  of  Northamptonshire  (calcu- 
lating from  Aynho,  on  the  south-west,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Crowland>  on  the  north-east)  is  about 
siKty-six  miles;  its' average  breadth  is  supposed  to 
be  less  than  twenty. 

In  general  aspect,  and  character  of  jsoil,  this 
county  is  equally  inviting  to  the  traveller,  and 
desirable  in  the  esteem  o£  the  agriculturalist.  The 
inequalities  of  surface  are,  in  many  parts,  sufficient 
for  the  production  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
heauty^  whilst  no  elevation  is  so  severely  accli- 
X  S 
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vitous  as  to  preclude  the  operations  of  the  plough, 
or  to  deny  a  profitable  course  of  pasturage. 

Late  in  the  records  of  Anglo-Norman  dominion^ 
the  greatest  pan  6f  Nonhatniptdiishiie  wis  occu- 
pied by  the  three  royal  forests  of  Salcey,  Whittle- 
wood,  and  Rockin^Am»  Hie  demesnes  thus 
denominated  still  engross  more  than  18,000  acres 
of  landi  but  are  not  enHvely  covered  with  wvod* 
Interspersed  in  the  tracts  formerly  de?oled  eacki- 
sively  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chHce^  are  seeiiy^  iu 
our  happier  daySj  large  ^ts  of  ^verdant  swwdi 
appropriated  to  the  sustenanee  of  nuAeroHCh  cattle 
and  sheepi  as  well  as  deer,  the  animal  of  royd 
pastime/ 

The  For^  ^Btdc^  is  situatjed  near  the  south* 
eastern  border  of  the  oounty,  and  extendr  (in  re- 
gard to  the  lands  at  present  considered  as  forost) 
in  length  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  in  breadth 
nearly  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  Forest  qf  WhitUe*' 
Htiood  belongs  prin^ipaUy  to  the  district  under  con- 
sideration^  but  extends  into  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Oxford  and  Northampton :  the  part  hem  c«b- 
sidered  as  forest  is  encompassed  by  a  mouad^  tmd 
comprises  about  5,424  acres.  The  Forett  ^ 
MockiT^ham  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
counl^y,  and  appears  to  have  been  fbera^Hy  one  of 
the  kurgest  forests  in  the  kingdomi  It  at  pireeent 
consists  of  three  separate  districts^  bitt  the  extent 


of  ^  whole  haft  not  been  accurately  ateertained. 
Besides  the  abchre  forests^  there  are  two  Chases, 
mmd  large  ttacfs  ctenommaced  Purlieu  Woods, 
wUch  are  aittiated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fdrestSi  and 
ei»5e  ffarmed  parts  of  these  royal  domains. 

It  has  been  observedi  that  <<  Northamptonshire 
may  jHMly  boast^  and,  as  it  is  belieredi  exchuwdy, 
tliat  in  the  importatit  article  of  water  it  is  entirely 
and  oompletdy  independent ;  for  of  the  six  rivers 
which  flow  through^  or  intersect  Jt,  every  otie 
et%hiates  within  its  boundaries^  and  not  a  single 
brook,  howevier  insignificant,  runs  into  it  from  any 
«thefr  district."  These  six  rivers  are  named  the 
Nen  or  Njrne,  the  WeMand,  the  Ousei  the  Avon, 
theLeam,  and  the  CharwelK 

This  county  contains  many  fine  ecclesiastical 
bidUiogs,  amongst  which  the  Catheckal  of  Peterbo- 
rough occupies  apre^eminent  place.  The  seats  of  no- 
Inlity  and  gentry  were  formerly  so  numerous,  that  a 
writer  of  the  age  of  James  the  First  styles  Northamp. 
tenshire  the  Herdd^s  Garden.  Family-mansions, 
of  a  truly  respectable  character,  are  at  present  of 
frequent  occurrence ;  and  several  are  at  once  capa- 
cious and  interesting  examples  of  ancient  domestic 
architecture. 

Northampton,    the   principal  town   of  the 

county,  is  divided  into  four  parts,  of  nearly  equal 

Extent,  by  two  intersecting  streeU>  nearly  «  mile 

in  length,  and  of  an  eligible  width.    Many  of  the 
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houses  are  constructed  of  stoiie^  bearing  a  yellow 
tint,  and  some  are  formed  of  brick;  but  the 
greater  number  are  composed  of  a  red  sand-stone^ 
dug  from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  most  early  historical  notices  of  this  town 
relate  to  various  ravages  committed  by  the  preda- 
tory Danes,  in  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Descending  to  annals  of  a .  less  obscure  and  dis- 
putable character,  we  find  that  this  place  wa$  fre- 
quently visited  by  royal  personages  subsequent  to 
the  Norman  conquest^  and  was  the  scene  of  several 
councils  and  synods,  of  great  national  importance- 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  conventions  took 
place  in  the  tw^ty-sixth  year  of  King  Henry  the 
Second^  at  which  time  the  barons  and  prelates 
were  assembled,  to  amend  abd  enforce  the  consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon.  Amongst  other  memorable 
regulations^  the  kingdom  was  then  divided  into  six 
circuits,  and  justices  itinerant  were  assigned  to 
each.  As  the  advice  of  the  knights  and  burgesses, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  nobles,  was  required  at  this 
council,  the  meeting  has  been  usually  considered 
as  the  model  on  which  parliaments  were  constituted 
jli  succeeding  ageis. 

Henry  the  Third  frequently  visited  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  in  his  reign  a  kind  of  University  was 
established  here.  The  institution  comprised  dis- 
satisfied persons  emigrating,  nearly  in  an  equal 
proportion,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  but  the 
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whole  were  compelled,  by  a  royal  mandate^  to  r6- 
tiim  to  their  regular  places .  of  collegiate  study. 
As  the  name  of  King  Edward  the  First  is.  connected 
ivith  a  monumental  fabric  still  existing  near  the 
town^  it  may  afford  some  correlative  interest  to 
observe^  that  this  sovereign  often  held  his  court 
at  Northampton^  and  was  here  shortly  previous  to 
bis  decease. 

In  the  year  I46O9  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  between  the  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians.  The  defeat  of  the  latter  party 
was  peculiarly  disastrous  to  their  cause, .  as  King 
Henry  the  Sixth  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  tri- 
umphant faction. 

-  Northampton  was  formerly  surrounded  by  em- 
battled walls,  apd  had  the  additional  protection  of 
a  castle.  But  some  traces  of  foundation,  and  parts 
of  the  fossae,  are  now  the  only  remains  of  ancient 
fortification.  In  past  ages  the  town  contained 
seven  parochial  churches,  but  the  number  is  at  pre- 
sent diminished  to  four.  Two  of  these  structures 
are  entitled  to  the  attentive  examination  of  the 
curious. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter y  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town,  appears  to  have  been 
erected  by  one  -of  the  first  Norman  Earls  of  North- 
ampton, and  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  cir* 
cular  and  massive  style  of  architecture.  The 
exterior  is  of  an  impressive  character ;  but  the 
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inlertial  MMAgeomt  and  ddcomioiiB  «fe  iha  pi>» 
tmtf  obJ«ctt  of  attraction.  Oo  each  side  of  die 
Have  we  eight  semicircttkir  arches.  The  csptab 
o^the  celttfliM  are  diarged  wkh  eevoll*work,  la* 
MaA  headi,  aniaialsi  and  the  mrioui  extravagwit 
mbleeti  decked  by  aeulptora  who  were  penniaed 
16  indulge  in  th«  wildest  ezeurtionfl  of  fancy.  The 
great  archway  beneath  the  tower  at  the  west  eod 
of  the  nave  is  the  most  richly-tob^ished  and 
€arioQS  part  of  the  huildoig. 
'  8t,  Sepulchrifs  Chmrch,  near  the  nortliem  exbe^ 
nky  of  the  town,  presents  one  of  the  four  retnain'* 
Ing  e:iamp]es  of  Rmend  Chm^clm^  oonsmictsdia 
this  country,  in  imitation  of  the  fabric  raised  over 
the  holy  Scpidcbre  at  Jenisalein.  It  will  be  re- 
eolleoted  that  the  other  three  are  situated  in  the 
Temple^  London ;  at  Little  Maplestead,  Essex; 4fend 
at  CflftdaNridge.  Additions  hare  been  made>  at 
dMbrtnt  times,  to  the  droular  church  of  Nortfaamp* 
ion ;  hut  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  stmctore  is 
not  ofakter  date  than  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  oeotory. 

Amongst  public  buildings  of  a  modern  character 
must  be  noticed  the  General  If^firmaiyy  which  was 
began  in  1791,  and  opened  in  the  year  17dS*  The 
Schools  for  gratuitous  eductftiob  are  numerous^  and 
are  conducted  with  exemplary  care. 

Near  the  town  of  Northamptoti  is  one  of  those 
monwnentid  records  of  ardent  connubial,  attach* 


^hidi  King  Edward  the  First  ereetedl  to  the 
msmovy  of  Bleanor,  his  ^r  and  vif  tuotts  c<m8orl. 
Hbs  structure  is  locally  termed  Thb  Qxf^tiif'n 
C&OSS)  and  still  disi^js  great  architectural  beauty 
and  much  excellence  of  sculpture,  although  sdhf- 
ject  to  lamentable  dilapidation,  more  through  tbfe 
infiictioDS  of  wantonness  and  the  acts  of  tasteless 
renaoatorSf  than  the  opieration  of  time.  In  the 
second  ascending  tier  of  decorations  are  four  sta- 
tues, one  of  which  (if  not  more)  was  designed  to 
repissent  the  exemplary  and  beautiful  queen  whose 
remains  once  rested  for  a  short  interval  upon  tibis 
spot.  The  most  perfect  of  the  Grosses  erected  by 
order  of  Edward  the  First,  is  situated  at  CMding- 
ton,  in  this  county* 

The  marketrtown  of  Datsntry  (vulgarly  pro- 
nounced Danetr^)  is  situated  on  the  ascent  and 
summit  of  a  hilL  Owing  to  the  popidar  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  name,  it  is  believed  by  some  pei^- 
Mms  that  this  place  was  founded  by  theDanefr; 
but  the  real  etymolc^  of  the  appellation  may  be 
found  in  the  British  wordnDwyavon^ref  signifymg 
the  town  of  the  two  Avons^  or  rivers. 

A.priory  was  founded  at  Daventry  in  the  year 
LQ90,  for  monks  of  the  Cluniac  order.  This 
house  was  richly  endowed,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
monasteries  dissolved  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  prepa- 
ratoiy  to  the  entire  destruction  of  such  institutions 
hy  the  iyraonical  and  rapacious  Heniy  the  Eighth. 
»  6 
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The  church  of  the  monastery  was  afterwards  made 
parochial^  but  was  taken  down  a  few  years  back 
and  a  new  edifice  erected.  Some  part  of  the  mo- 
nastic buildings,  supposed  to  have  been  the  reiec- 
tory>  is  still  remaining,  and  exhibits  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  stockings  affords  em- 
plojrment  to  many  inhabitantssof  this  town. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Daventiy, 
towards  the  south,  is  Borough  HUl  (locally  termed 
Dane's  HiU)y  a  place  of  no  ordinary  interest  in  the 
opmion  of  the  antiquary.  On  the  top  of  this 
elevation  is  an  ancient  Encampment,  supposed  to 
be  unequalled  in  extent  by  any  similar  work  in 
the  kingdom.  The  shape  is  oblong,  and  the 
.defensive  outlines  comprehend  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  ramparts  and  ditches,  proportioned  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  site.'  In  length  this 
camp  is  about  one  mile,  but  its  extreme  breadth 
is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile»  Some  sub- 
di visions  and  additional  works  will  be  perceived  by 
the  curious  investigator. 

In  regard  to  the  people  with  whom  this  encamp- 
ment originated,  antiquarians  are  divided  in  opi- 
nion. Accofdihg  to  the  most  judicious  calcula* 
tions,  it  would,  however,  appear  that  this  extensive 
and  curious  camp  was  originally  constructed  by  the 
Britons,  and  successively  occupied  by  the  armies 
.of  various  contending  powers.    So  formidable  was 
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this  post,  that/it  was  adopted  as  a  place  of  defeaoe, 
even  in  times  of  warfare  comparatively  recent,  the 
forces  of  Charles  the  First  being  stationed  here 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Naseby.  The  intrench- 
ments  have  been  much  defaced  and  reduced,  within 
these  few  years,  by  the  operation  of  the  plough* 
i  '  The  Parish  of  Fawsley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Da- 
ventry,  principally  consists  of  the  demesne  and 
park  attached  to  a  mansion  termed  Fawsley 
HousF,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Knightly. 
•This  structure  has  been  erected  in  various  ages, 
and  each  successive  builder  has  looked  with  utter 
disregard  on  architectural  consistency,  viewing 
utility  as  the  sole  object  of  his  common-place  la« 
hours.  It  must  be  nearly  superfluous  to  observe 
that  such  a  mode  of  procedure  was  adapted  to  the 
domestic  building  on  a  dependant  farm>  rather  than 
to  the  manorial  residence. 

.  The  oldest  parts  of  this  mansion  display,  in  bold 
and  curious  features,  the  manners  of  former  times. 
The. Hall,  once  the  seat  of  nearly  unlimited  hospi- 
tality, is  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  and  very  lofty, 
the  ceil'Work  of  timber  exhibiting  abundant  car- 
vings.- .  The  windows  are  enriched  with  armorial 
devices ;  fragile  memorials  of  families  connected 
with  the  ancient  lords  of  this  domain  by  ties  of  in- 
termarriage. The  attached  park  is  of  considerable 
extent^  and  .is  richly  adorned  with  fine  masses  of 


wood  and  weUdiipoted  pieoei  of  otanne&Udi 
water  • 

Pawiley  claims  as  a  native  Dn  John  WiUAm^ 
Bishop  of  Chester.  This  divine  was  brother-ia-laar 
to  Oliver  Cromweliy  and  derived  many  advaati^^es 
from  his  connexion  with  so  distinguished  a  charao- 
ter*  His  real  merits  preserved  him  from  ruin  on 
the  Restoration^  and  he  was  advanced  to  the  mitre 
by  Charles  the  Second.  The  Royal  Society,  im* 
ginated  in  meetings  of  philosophical  and  literd^ 
persons  held  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Wilkinf, 
daring  the  troubled  times  of  CromweU's  protecto- 
rate. 

The  Parochial  Church  of  Stows,  near  Daven.- 
try,  demands  the  attention  of  the  topograf^ical 
writer  and  curious  traveller^  on  account  of  several 
interesting  monuments,  the  ooost  conspicuous  of 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  ElizabeUi, 
fourth  daughter  of  John  Lord  Latimer  and  wile 
of  Sir  John  Danvers.  This  celebrated  monument 
was  erected  during  the  life-time  of  Lady  Elizahedi, 
and  was  executed  by  Nicholas  Stone,  i^out  the 
year  1617.  Mr.  Pennant  styles  it  <<  the  most  elegant 
*^  tomb  that  this  or  any  other  kingdom  can  boast 
<<  of;"  and  the  sculpture  oortaialy  possesses  unur 
sual  merit.  The  monument  is  of  the  table  or  altar 
kind ;  and  the  figure  of  the  Lady  Elizabelb,  in 
white  akbaster,  is  placed  recumbent  on  a.  black 
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riab.  flhe  is  r«{imeiit«td  in  the  easy  atlilade  And 
Imadriiig  chsracter  of  a  person  sleeping.  Her 
faead  reclines  on  a  cushion ;  one  hand  is  placed  on 
.her  breast,  and  the  other  lies  by  her  side.  The 
ftce  appears  to  be  a  portrait  of 'the  lady^  and  was 
fprebabiy  executed  from  a  cast.  The  spectator 
^Hll  scarcely  fail  to  observe  that  tbe  -tmfduUy  at 
ClHs  tnoniioiental  design  is  tbe  principal  source  of 
ntSraction. 

E]>C€OTB  HousB,  situated  in  ihe  snaall  parish  of 
Bdgcote,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  cele* 
bnced  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Esseac, 
Vicar-general  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  This 
BsanMon  bas  been  partially  modernized,  but  still 
eskibita  nwiy  traces  of  the  building  erected  by 
Lord  Cronsweil.  The  most  ancient  parts  are  si« 
tasted  towards  the  back  of  the  structure.  A  saloon 
above  stairs^  the  Aoor  of  which  'ujlaggedf  and  tbe 
very  curious  kitchen*  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  no* 
tiee. 

Cabtx^s  Asrby,  tbe  seat  of  the  Earl  of  North*, 
ampton,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
tff  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Yardley  Chaaei 
throagh  which  fine  extent  of  woodland  is  a  wide 
leMuue,  more  than  three  miles  in  length,  foroung  an 
appssacb  to  the  south  front  of  tbe  mansion.  This 
spacioiiabaflding  is  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  gebtle 
eminenoey.  and  is  hetieved  to  have  been  commencedi 
on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  edifice,  in  the  reign  of 
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Elizabeth*  Considerable  additions  were  made  ia 
a^cceeding  ages,  and  the  whole  structure  has  been 
recently  renovated,  and  adapted  to  the  refined  ha- 
bits of.modem  times. 

The  buildings  surround  a  quadrangular  courtf 
having  a  screen  of  two  stories  on  the  southern  side, 
after  aidesign  of  Inigo  Jones.  This  screen  consists 
of  a  piazza,  surmounted  by  a  long  gallery.  At  two 
angles  of  the  court  are  lofty  octangular  towers^  the 
parapets  of  which  (in  common  with  the.  whole  pa- 
rapet of  the  court)  are  formed  by  stones,  cut  in  the 
shape  of  letters^  which  repeat  this  4ext : — *^  nisi 

''  DOMIKUS  iEDIFICAVERIT  DOldUM:,  IN  VAMUM 
"  LABORAVSRUNT  QUI  iEDIPICANT  EAM."     Many 

curious  portraits  are  preserved  in  this  mansion ;  and 
the  libraries  contain  numerous  rare  and  valuable 
books.  Several  parts  of  the  park  scenery  were 
arranged  under  the  direction  of  Brown. 

HoRTON  House,  [156]  the  seiat  of  Sir  Robert 
Gunnings  Bart,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  struc- 
ture, surrounded  by  a  well-wooded  park,  of  eminent 
beauty.  The  principal  front  is  situated  towards 
the  east,  and  is  represented  in  the  annexed  engra- 
ving.  At  Horton  was  born,  in. the  year  1661 » 
Charles  M ontague>  the  first  Earl  of  Halifax,  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  several  satirical  poems, 
which  greatly  conduced'  to  his  political  advance- 
ment, and  consequent  elevation  to  the  peerage* 
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AiiTHOAPE^  near  Northainpton,  the  s^at  of  Earl 
Spencer,  was  built  bj  the  Earl,  of  Suadietland,  in 
the  year  1688.  The  house  occupies  three  sides  of 
a  quadrangle^  and.  is.  a  spacious  but  weighty  and 
inelegant  pile.  The  interior,  however^  presents 
many  objects  of  great  interest.  Earl  Spencer  is 
well  known  to .  possess  one  of  the  finfest^  colteptions 
of  rare  books  ever  made  by  an  individual  in  this 
country.  The  gretiter  part  of  tins  stupendous  as- 
semblage of  literary  and  tjrpographical  curiosities 
is  preserved  in  :his  lordship's  London  residence, 
and  at  Wimbledon  in  Surrey.  But  the  library  of 
Althorpe  is  still  inconceivably  rich  in  choice  works, 
collected  with  consummate  judgment,  and  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  expense.  The  pictures  are  also 
numerous,  and  many  are  select  performances  of  the 
best  masters. 

The  Church  of  BaiyGTON  (ordinarily  pronounced 
Briton  J  f  in  which  parish  the  mansion  of  Althorpe 
is  situated,  contains  several  stately  moniunents  to 
different  members  of  the  Spencer  family. 

Naseby,  or  Navesbt,  formerly  a  market-town, 
is  now  reduced  to  the  character  of  a  small  and 
humble  village.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this 
village  stands  upon  the  highest  gi^ound  in  England; 
but  such  an  assertion  appeiirs  to  be  founded. on 
curious  conjecture,  rather  thap  on  demonstrative 
calculation.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Studbury 
.Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Staverton,  in  this  coupty,  is 
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ftlno  fittniKsrljr  asserted  fo  be  fh^  tMst  etovti«ed'  spot 
of  SfiglUH  ground. 

The  vicinity  of  Naseby  is  rendered  of  less  e^ftfi- 
voeal  importance  in  the  esteem  of  the  topograpiini'^ 
bjr  the  memorable  battle  fought  here  bettreen  tii6 
foj9A  and  parliamentarian  forces^  on  the  14dl  <rf 
fm^,l6^.  The  principal  historic  fedtnres  of  tkitf 
decisif  e  conflioti  in  whidhy  according  to  Loi^  CI«« 
rendotti  ''  were  lost  both  the  king  and  the  king^ 
•*  denii"  are  t^us  poetically  described  by  the  ele^ 
gant  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  :— 

*'  Where  yon  blue  field  scarce  meets  our  streaniiug  eyes, 

"  A  fatal  name  for  England,  Nasbbv  lies. 

**  There  hapless  Charlea  bchetd  bis  ttrttttten  Cto^d,    ' 

"  His  forCtM  taaqUitlk'd,  aii4  h)ft  kingdM  Im. 

<'  I1wrt  gallant  IMt,  a  mark  for  tbousaiids  •toed, 

'*  And  Dormer  seal'd  his  loyalty  in  blood; 

*'  Whilst  down  yon  hill's,  steep  side,  with  headlong  force, 

**  Victorious  Cromwell  chac*d  the  northern  horse. 

*'  Hence  anarchy  our  church  aud  state  profan'd, 

*•  And  tyrants  in  the  mask  of  freedom  reign'd. 

"  In  times  like  these,  when  f>arty  beSrs  command, 

**  And  fSKtion  scaiter'd  diicord  through  the  taiid, 

'<  Let  these  sad  seencsao  useful  lesson  yield, 

"  Lest  futm-e  Nasebys  rise  in  every  field." 

The  village  of  FoTRBRtNdAY^  now  consisting  of 
one  street,  in  which  there  are  scarcely  fifty  houtea^ 
was  once  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  pro« 
tected  by  cl  noble  Castici  and  enriched  by  a  weil^^ 
endowed  and  distinguished  rellgiotta  fbondatioD. 


W&Ombigmf  CMlf  iin>Mr8  to  bave  tMid&  £Miiid«A 
Moftfllter lh6  NeirfiMti  ecmqueit)  but  wm  febttik  ift 
di^  tilM  of  Bdwald  the  Third,  by  Edmudd  Umt- 
ley,  Duke  of  York.  This  fortress  has  atialiied  a 
meteneholy  cMMltif  bi  history,  on  aoeount  of  the 
IttprisonmoDi,  triah  and  executton,  of  Mary  Qiieeti 
ef  Soots*  Whibt  iNtrvayiti^  the  scetie  of  her  last 
aiiifatiogs  a  sigh  Of  deep  r6gret  is  d«0  to  the  oae^ 
nMry  of  ,this  itt^fated  Qu^oti ;  bat,  when  oesisadAg 
tile  Mvarity  of  Eltaabeth,  we  should  ako  remember 
thtf  IMlties  and  politioal  intrigiiei  of  Mary.  The 
embattled  structure  which  witnessed  thift  dreadflH 
act  of  sacrificO  is  now  reduced  to  the  ground.  On 
the  aoeettrion  of  Jame^  to  the  throne  of  England, 
an  <tfdei*  was  issued  for  its  demolition ;  and  few  re* 
mains  are  now  perceptible,  except  the  moats,  and 
eome  fiunt  denotation*  of  the  mount  on  which  tho 
keep  was  placed. 

A  CoUegeJpt  SecuUtn  was  erected  at  Fotherin* 
gay  by  Edward^  Duke  of  York,  who  commenced 
the  buildings  in  the  year  1412.  The  collegiate 
edifice  wa*  chiefly  taken  down  in  the  reign  of  Ed» 
ward  the  Sixth ;  but  the  western  part  of  the  Con* 
ventual  Church,  and  iiome  traces  of  the  walls  and 
cloisters,  are  still  remaining. 

DxbvB'^Troiips  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Eari  of 
Cardigan,  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Hoiekingfaam  forest.  The  house  is  an  embattled 
•tructnre,  of  low  proportions ;  but  the  principal 
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apartments  are  spacious,  and  afford  many  curioiis 
examples  of  ancient  arrangement.  Numerous  fa- 
mily portraits  add  to  the  interest  of  this  venerable 
mansion* 

PETERBOROUGH,  or  Peterburgh,  the  seat  of 
episcopacy  in  this  county^  is  a  smaU  but  well-biult 
city.  .The  inhabitants  ^e  not  engaged  in  any 
branch  of  trade  possessing  so  much  local  peculia- 
rity as  to  demand  distinct  noticief^and  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  place  appears  to  liave  ^proceeded,  in 
every  age^  from  the  wealth,  splendour^  an^^luidlaty 
of  religious  foundations.  ^  , 

The  ancient  monastery  of  Peterborough  (for- 
merly styled  MedehamstedJ  was  distinguish ed>  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  for 
extent  of  jurisdiction  and  amplitude  of  establish- 
ment. After  experiencing  various  casualties,- 
chiefly  through  the  devastating  inroads  of  the 
Danes^  the  monastic  buildings  were  re-edified  on  a 
magnificent  scale  in  the  twelfth  century ;  a  circum- 
stance worthy  of  attentive  notice,  as  it  appears  to 
be  connected  with. the  architectural  history  of  the 
present  cathedral  church. 

The  monastery  was  dissdived  yi  1540 ;  and  in 
the  following  year  King  Henry  the  Eighth  con- 
ferred on  Peterborough  the  dignity  of  an  episcqpal 
see,  and  converted  the  conventual  church  into  a 
cathedral.  The  Anglo-Norman  style  of  archite6- 
ture  prevails  in  this  structure,  and  the  plan  cortes* 
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ponds  with  that  of  other  cathedral^churches  de- 
scribed in  previous  pages.  The  most  ancient  part 
was  probably  erected  shortly  after  1116,  in  which 
year  the  monastic  buildings  were  destroyed  by 
fire. 

From  the  central  division  rises  a  tower,  open  on 
the  inside,  and  thus  constituting  the  fabric  of  per- 
ft^ated  masonry  denominated  a  lantern.  The  west 
front  is  formed  by  a  portico  of  three  lofty  arches, 
and  is  richly  adorned  with  sculpture*  This  fa9ade 
was  *  constructed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy.  The  choir  exhibits  the  simple  and  weighty 
style  of  Norman  buildings,  and  was  conapleted  in 
1143.  The  transept  is  of  a  similar  character,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  date.  The  western  part  of  the 
nave  displays  growing  improvements  in  architectu- 
ral design,  and  was  finished  about  the  year  1288. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  choir  is  a  fabric  of 
much  florid  beauty^  termed  the  Nem  ButUUngy 
which  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
whose  works  at  Windsor,  and  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  at  Westminster,  reflect  great 
renown  on  his  architectural  talents. 

Amongst  illustrious  persons  buried  in  this  church 
mast  be  noticed  Q,ueen  KatherinCf  the  first  and  re- 
jected wife,  of  Henry  the  Eijghth.  This  victim  of 
regal  tyranny  and  caprice  was  interred  between  two 
fSkn,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  near  the 
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alcar.  The  remniiM  of  Mary  Qh^^  qf  Si¥s  fr^]:^ 
jeposiled  in  a  vaiilt  of  this  cathe4ral»  directly  f^ 
9eqaeat  to  her  execalion.  Twepty-five  jearc^  a^W* 
wards  they  were  removed*  by  order  of  Jaxn^  the 
First,  and  were  then  conducted  to  their  present 
dignified  place  q(  sepulture,  the  chapel  pf  King 
Heary  the  Seventh. 

The  Closfi,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  cathedr^, 
presents  a  scene,  of  nm^h  gratijEiQatipn  to  th?  ^f^' 
quarian  visitor.  This  former  sacred  precinct  of  ^ 
episcopal  edifice,  is  nearly  surrpunded  by  impres- 
sive vestiges  of  the  an^jent  monastic  buildinjgs. 
To  the  south  of  the  cathedral  ar^  some  remaja/i  of 
a  spacious  cloister,  formerly  the  anibic|latpry  of  th^ 
eonventual  insUtution  dissolved  by  Heory  the 
JBighth. 

It  may  be  remarked)  th$|t  Peterbprpugh  is  the 
only  city  in  England  witbput  those  dignified  civil 
authorities,  a  mayor  and  alderxnea. 

BuRLEiQH,  the  seat  of  the  Clecil  family,  qow 
the  property  aqd  resid^Qce  of  the  Marquis  of  Ea^e-^ 
ter,  is  %  noble  and  curious  example  of  the  style  in 
domestic  architecture  whiph  prevailed  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  fine  atti^ched  demesne  waa. 
imparked,  and  the  house  chief^  erected,  by  the 
Lord  Trea^rer  Burleigh,  in  the  time  of  Q^eep. 
£lii»foeth.  The  mansion  sufrpnndci  a  squarp  court, 
and  dippliQrs,  in  every  principal  part,  ap  ins|;rtt^tivp 
assemblage  of  the  y^Ewrablep^ci^iarities  of  arrange^ 
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meat  which  characterize  the  mode  of  architecture 
often  denominated  Elizabethan,  The  paintings, 
and  other  valuable  works  of  art«  which  enrich  this 
nqperb  residence^  are  e^Ltremely  nuiiierous»  and 
calculated  to  gratify  examiners  of  the  most  refined 
taste.  The  park  aboiinds  in  rich  and  diversified 
scenery,  improved,  in  some  instances,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Brpwn.  [156^]  Jhe  Grand  Entrapce 
appeaif  to  ^ay^  been  copstr^pted  vfk  the  year  1587* 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


This  county  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
England,  and  constituted  a  kingdom  of  consider- 
able importance  on  the  division  of  South  Britain 
amongst  our  Saxon  conquerors.  It  has  since  been 
reduced  in  extent,  but  is  still  of  superior  dimensions 
to  most  English  counties.  On  the  north  and  north- 
west it  meets  Scotland ;  on  the  south-west  it  unites 
with  Cumberland.  Durham  forms  its  confines  on 
the  south;  and  the  whole  of  its  eastern  border  Is 
washed  by  the  German  Ocean.  The  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  seventy  mileS} 
and  its  extreme  breadth  not  less  than  forty. 

Considerable  variety  of  aspect  occurs  in  this 
large  extent  pf  surface.  On  the  seacoast  the  coun- 
try is  chiefly  level.  Towards  the  centre  of  the 
county  the  surface  is  agreeably  diversified  by  hills 
of  dissimilar  altitude,  which  rise  from  the  margin 
of  the  principal  rivers.  Many  tracts  dispersed 
amongst  these  undulations  possess  much  picturesque 
beauty,  and  repay  the  toils  of  the  husbandman 
with  plentiful  harvests.  Butjjuch  is  not  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  county :  the  western  part 
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«  ddefly  a  dreiuy  soene  of  mountainous  waste,  or 
aeIaQ€holy  expanse  of  useless  heath. 

O^  the  mountainous  districts  the  Cheviot  Hills 
(filmed  in  poetical  story)  are  the  most  estimable. 
These  elevations,  although  b^ren  towards  the  sum- 
mit»are  verdant  in  the  regions  first  i^proached. 
Ihey  assume  a  countless  variety  of  forms^  and  en- 
close in  the  deep  mazes  of  th^ir  involutions  se*- 
qoestered  glens,  unspeakably  soothing  and  lovely* . 

The  plimate  is  severe  in  its  vicissitudes,  bi|t  not 
altogether  unfavourable  to  vegetation*  The  sea^ 
MDs,  however,  are  invariably  later  than  in  tbe 
southern  counties;  and  it  has  been  remarked  ^  that 
*'  the  autumn  of  the  yisar  is  the  summer  of  Nor* 
"  thumberland." 

The  northern  optlines  of  this  county  assisted  in 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  permament  conquests 
of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  Those  august  invaders 
strpc^  a  liue  of  demarkation  from  coast  to  coast, 
for  the  protection  of  their  southern  territories  in 
Uus  isla^.  Remains  of  the  8tiq>endous  Wall  . 
which  they  constructed  still  e^^ist,  although  in  t|^ 
last  stage  of  decay.  This  formidable  rampart  was 
liaedwith  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  veteran  legions*  On  the  confiotes 
of  ^e  wall,  and  throughout  the  whole  northern  part 
of  (he  county,  are  frequently  discovered  relic«f  of 
Ron^an  Qcc\ipapcy>  truly  gri^tifyiog  to  the  historian 
and  the  antiqiiaryf 
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When  the  Romans  quitted  our  islmid,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  yielded  to  less  generous 
faiyaders^  Northumberland  stitl  constituted  the  fron- 
tier of  national 'contehtibii.  The  Bbtder  cor^tkis, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  during  the 
middle  ages,  are  obviously  dffensiv^  to  recollection; 
tdthongh  softened  by  poetical  blandishment  both 
imcitekit  ahd  kho'dem.  Hie  dfe trust  and  terror  in 
which  the  Nordiumbrians  existed  in  those  barba- 
rous times,  are  curibusly  eVincend  by  many  remains 
of  Aothestic'  biiilSing^  of  a  defensible  iebaraeter. 
Sbb^  noble  specim^s  of  csbte^ted  architecture 
are  dispersed' through  iraribus  j^Hits  of  the  doun^^ 
and  adt'  as  dignified  memorials  of  histdric  events 
connected  with  the  Percys,  and  other  nortberh 
barons,  whose  exploits  are  femiliair  with  every 
reader. 

The  modem  importance  of  Northumberland 
chiefly  piroqeeds  from  those  mineral  treasures  which 
fie  plentifully  iinbedded  beneath  its  rugged  surface. 
Head  ore  is  here  discovered  in  great  abundluice, 
and  iron  sl/one  is  fouild  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 
But  die  Pit-'coal  o£  this  county  is  its  most  impor- 
tant produce,  and  constitutes  the  great  staple  of  its 
trade.  '  The  best  strata  of  this  valuable  mineral  are 
included  in  a  line  drawn  from  Alnemouth,  by  the 
sea-coast^  to  Tynemoudi,  and  £f6m  thence,  by  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  county,  into  the  parish 
of  Bywell,  comprehending  tractsimmediately  adja** 
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ceot  From  the  unnei  of  Nbrthtimberland  the 
Qietn^lisy  and  the  princxpid  towns  in  the  Mnilhem 
parts  of  the  kif^cHn,  have  bisen  chiefly  supplied 
with  coals  throughout  several  centuries ;  and  the 
navigation  of  the  vessels  employed  in  conveying 
this  article  is  a  nursery  for  some  of  the  best  seamen 
in  the  British  navy. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Northumberland  are  the 
Tyne,  the  Coqueti  the  Wansbeck,  the  AlnCy  and 
the  Tweed. 

liswcASTi^s  UPON  Tyite^  the  principal  town  in 
the  north  of  England,  was  a  Roman  station,  situated 
at  the  eastern  end  of  that  great  wall  which  Ae 
Romans  constructed  for  the  protection  of  South 
Britain.  I^ortly  after  the  year  1080,  a  Cagtk  of 
great  strength  was  erected  at  this  place,  under  the 
direction  of  Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  and  less  important  for 
tress.  From  this  New  military  edifice  the  present 
town  derives  its  name.  During  the  long  and  san- 
guioary  wars  between  the  English  and  the  Scots, 
Newcastle  was  estimable  as  a  military  position. 
In  the  happier  times  which  have  succeeded,  its 
commereial  opportunities  have  rendered  it  a  fa* 
vourite  spot  of  mercantile  enterprise  and  industrious 
exertion. 

Although  this  large  and  p(^uIous  town  contains 
nomerobs  public  buildings,  superior  to  those  sei^n 
in-mostproviadal  places,  its  general  afqpeetis  re* 
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ip^ctidile  rather  than  inviting.  The  folid  adTan- 
Uiges  ariiidg  from  trade  haire>  howerery  enabled 
th^  inhabitants  ta  effect  many  recent  improTemeoUy 
aa^  piQre  ai^  projected*  Besides  the  benefit  de<- 
rii^  from  a  central  situation  ia  regard  to  the  great 
CQ^ierieSy  this  port  enjoys  a  considerable  f<ireign 
trade ;  and  numerous  manufactures  are  cultivated 
in  the  town  and  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  principal  historical  events  connected  with 
this  place  are  involved  in  a  notice  of  such  existing 
structures^  or  ruinous  vestiges  of  antiquity,  as  are 
calculated  to  attract  the  primary  attention  of  tiie 
traveller  and  topographical  student. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  station  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  encompassed  by  a  defensive  outline ;  but 
the  Walls  of  the  modern  town  were  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  They  were  for- 
merly guarded  by  a  fosse,  now  filled  up,  aitd  had 
seven  portals,  of  which  that  termed  New-gate  still 
remmm^  and  is  used  as  the  town  prison. 

The'Castlej  erected  in  the  tim6  of  the  Conqueror^ 
was  garrisoned,  in  opposition  to  the  Normans,  by 
Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nortbun^erland,  but  was'be« 
sieged  and  subdued,  by  King  William  Rufafc 
Ma^iy  stately  ceremonials  oecur  in  its  future  his- 
tory, but  no  military  event  requires  notice,  until 
the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  tbe 
year  1644  the  town  of  Newcastle  yielded  to  the 
ISooUi:  but  not  until  the  inhabitants  had  signalized 
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their  ioydty  and  valour  by  a  spirited  redifitance* 
Th<$  Castle  still  held  out  for  several  days^  and  was 
not  at  last  surrendered  without  a  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter amongst  the  assailants.  This  fortress  anciently 
coasffited  of  a  square  keep,  or  principal  tower^  sw- 
rsonded  by  an  outer  and  an  inner  wall.  Although 
greatly  defaced  by  war^  or  altered  by  repairs  ot 
decay,  the  structure  still  exhibits  llie. broad  and 
deasiye  Hnearaents  of  Norman  architecture.  lAt* 
tie  new  remmns  of  the  outer  walls;  but  the  greftt 
central  tower  is  still  preserved,  and  is  about  eighty 
feet  in  height.  The  Dungeon  of  this  curious  fabric 
has  been,  used,  for  many  ages,  as  the  county  prison 
for  Northumberland  during  the  time. of  the  assises; 
and  adjoining  to  that  dreary  recess^  on  the  east 
Side,  is  a  Chapel^  of  fine  proportions  and  beailtifid 
ardiitecture. 

<  Newcastle  was  anciently  distinguished  for  the 
numb^  ofats-convenlual  buildings  and  rel^^s 
hospitals. .  Some  few  remains  of  these  edifices  are 
stSI  existing. 

J>nring  those  insecure  times  in  which  'EngUml 
and  Scotland  were  perpetually  engaged  in  boirder 
warfare,  many  northern  barons  deemed  ittdesirable, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  have  mansions.  w|id)^ 
in  the  strong  walls  of  this  town.  Some  vesMge^  of 
these  structures  are  to  be  seen>  the  most  coaspi- 
cuoosTelic  being  the  '^  house  of  the  Earl  .of  ^qr^ 
*^  thumberJaiid»  situated  in  the  Qom,  whicb^  in  die 
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M  lower  paH,  tbwaids  the  mtr^  shews  mamfest 
'^  signs  of  antiquity.'! 

Amongst  domestic  buildings  of  a  less  remote^ 
but  still  of  an  ancient  characteri  must  be  mentioniA 
Anderson  Place  [157].  This  building  was  paxiff 
erected  in  1580,  by  Robert  Anderson,  Esq.  out  of 
the  offices,  and  nearly  upon  the  site,  of  a  Francis- 
can priory.  Two  wings  were  added  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  considerable 
alterations  have  been  e£fected,  invariably  to  the 
improvement  of  the  building  and  its  atta^disd 
grounds,  by  Major  Anderson,  the  present  i 
able  proprietor.  General ,  Levin  fixed  YoBi 
quarters  in  this  maosipn,  during  the  capti 
King  Charles  the  First  in  Newcastle,  '.^^ 

The  Parochial  Churches  are  four  in  .niimldK^' 
That  dedicated  to  ^S^.  Nicholas  is  of.  the  greatest 
architectural  inteiresi,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
^chiefly  built  about  the  year  1S59.  The  inleriot 
possesses  much  beauty,  but  several  interestiog  lea» 
tures  of  antiquity,  and  numerous  funer^  mono*' 
ttentfi,  which  piety  should  have  respected  if  ^he 
ordinary  feelings  of  humanity  lay  dormant,  w&m 
destroyed  when  the  church  was  newly  M  fitted«*i;qp'' 
and  «  beautified"  in  1783.  The  steeple  is  at  onoo 
elega&t  and  curious.  From  a  square  tower,  which 
appears  to  form  part  of  the  original  edifice  erected 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  spring  flying  buttresses, 
that  intersect  each^  other  at  right  angles,  and  sup- 
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port  8  perforated  turret  of  atane»  surmc^fited.by 
an  ornamented  pinnacle.  This  pleaaing^^  but :faa^ 
cifttl,  portion  of  the  structure  is  believed  to.  have 
been  added  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth;      .  . 

The  church  of  AlUSahts  was  rebuilt  in  i78S,  aii 
the  expense  of  about  £27,000.  This  building  is  of 
a  drcular  form^and'is  fitted  up  with  great  ele*- 
gance.  .l  :.     .  ■ . 

The  Courts  of  Justice  were  lately,  held  in  .a 
building  within  the  precincts  of  the  Gastle,  Jl*suited 
to  the  opulence  and  respectability  of  the  town; 
An  eligible  structure^  termed  the  Neo}  CourU^  was 
commenced  in^  the  yiear  IdlO^  to>  jwhieh'th«'>late 
Duke  of  NoFthumberlandy-the  patron  of  every  usew 
ful  or  ornamental  undertaking  presented  .to'  hk 
nodce,  contributed  die  sum  of  three  tluiusBii^ 
pounds.  This  extensive  building  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  intended 
purposes.  •  ' 

The  JB«cAaff^^  was  built  in  1658,  but  has  under- 
gone many  rec^t  alterations.  The  fronts  are  nm 
cased  with  freestone.  The  Bridge  [158]  at  New* 
castle  is  three  hundred  feel  in-  length,  and  com^ 
prises  nine  arches.  This  fabric  was  completed  in 
Ae  year  1781.  "         / 

The  Mantion^House,  orresidence  of  the  Maymr^ 
was  built  in  1691,  at  the  expense  of  £6,000. 
Amongst  other  allowances,  the  Mayor  has  a  state<* 
r  4 


ooachi  a  barge,  and  £1,900  towafds  tlie  expend 
mcurred  by  official  hospitali^. 

The  Charitable  InttitatfODS  are  proportioned  b. 
the  opulence  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  I» 
firmary,  situated  on  the  west;  side  of  the  town,  va^ 
first  established  in  1751;  The  buildings  were  aug** 
mented  in  1803,  and  are  now  df  an  eligible  descrip* 
tion.  A  Dispensary  was  instituted  in  1777 ;  and 
there  are,  also,  seTcral  hospitals'for  the  benefit  of 
the  aged,  and  for  the  relief  of  various  classes  ofeaf^ 
ferers.  The  schools  for  gratuitous  education  are 
supported  with  great  liberality. 
'  Wo  muet'iiot  clo«o  our  notice  of  Newcastle  with- 
out observing  that  a  Literary  and  Philosophictd 
Society  was  instituted  in  the  year  179S,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  Theatre, 
and  other  places  of  fashionable  amusement,  are 
superior  to  those  inmost  towns  equally  remotelrbin 
the  metropolis. 

The  yillage  of  TnarsteovTH  is  much  frequoited 
in  the  bathing  season/ and  is  provided  with  due  ac* 
commodadon  for  valetudinarian  visitors.  At  this 
place  are  the  remains  of  a  Castle,  and  a  monastic 
edifice,  of  great  antiquity.  The  former  building 
was  erected  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Iki 
Ae  time  of  King  William  Rufus  this  castle  under- 
went a  siege,  which  lasted  two  months.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  placed 
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ma  state  of  defence  by  the  Earl  of-Newcaitle,  but 
Burrendered  to  the  force  under  General  Xevin^  m 
1644.  On  Colonel  Lilbume's  revolt,  in  1648,  die 
castle  was  taken  by  etomi,  and  all  who  were  fouiid 
in  arms  within  the  walls  were  put  to  death.  After 
long  neglect  the  batteries  were  repaired,  and  the 
cas^  made  a  depdt  fbr  arms  and  military  stores, 
in  1783. 

The  Priory  of  TynemoiUh  is  said  to  have  been 
foonded  in  the  reign  of  Edwin,  King  of  Northumt^ 
hria,  whose  daughter  RoSella  is  believed  to  have 
taken  the  veil  here.  After  suffering  repeatedly 
fram  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  the  priory  was  rer 
faunded  by  Earl  Mowbray,  in  the  year  1090.  This 
uistitotion  was  richly  endowed,  and  the  biiildiogs 
were  extensive  and  superb.  The  ruins  exhibit 
various  styles  of  architecture.  Several  of  the  ar- 
ches are  semieircular,  and  bear  other  marks  of  ah 
Aaglo-Norman  origin;  but  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
edifice  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  early 
Pm  of  the  fourteenth  century.  John  a^  Tyne-- 
fnquthy  an  emment  monkish  writer,  was  born  in  this 
viUage,  and  passed  his  life  in  the  monastery  of  his 
native  place. 

SxA^ov  Dbi»aval  is  a  magnificent  stracttire, 
built  by  Admiral  Delaval,  after  a  design  of  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh.  The  mannon  is  aitualed  upon  a 
gentle  slq>e,  and  is  of  such  capacious  proportions, 
that  it  is  emphatically  described  as  **  bemg  more 
w  6 
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*^  like  a  royal  palace^  than  the  couajtry  seat  of  ^ 
f'  anbjed;."  The  porticos,  the  liaU,  and  the  sa? 
ioon,  are  the  principal  features  of  this.^di^ce.  The 
pietnrea. chiefly  consist  of  family  portraits.  Tb^ 
pleasure^-gro^indB  are  extensive^  bot.tl^  surround** 
ing  country  is  of  a  flat  and  tame  character. 

Chipchasx  Castjcb.  [159]»  the  seat  of  John 
Reed,  Esq.  occupies  one  of  the  finest  situations  in 
Aia  county.  The  contiguous  sto^nery  is,  ii^leed,  of 
exquisite  beauty:  t^e  si|rt*ace  is  agreeably  diversi- 
"fled  by  hill  and  valley,  and  enriched  by  extensive 
plantations  of  flourishing  wood^  A  fortified  build* 
ing  on  this  spot  was  erei^tedin  a  very.reo90l;ie  agCi 
md  the  chief  tower  of  ^he  ancient  structure  is.  still 
remaining.  This  curious  part:  Of  the,  fabric  is  pia*^ 
xhicolated,  and  provided  with  other,  m^na  of  .de- 
fiance, usual  before  the  inventioti  of  .gunpowder. 
The  principal  parta  of. the  cattle  i^er^.added  by 
the. Heron  fhmily,  about  the  year  1631.  The 
^artments  are  fitted  up  with  great  splendour^  a^d 
-otnamented  with  some  excellent,  paiajti^gs  by  the 
best  ancient  masters. 

The  town  of  Hsxh  am  is  situated  on  Uie  southern 
banks  of  the  river  Tyne.  The  streeta  are  narrow^ 
and  the  buildings  generally  ineligible.  The  manu- 
facture of  hiats,  tanned  leather,  and  gloves^  is.  here 
cultivated  to  a  considerabie  extent* 

It  is  believed  that  this  town  constituted  a  Roman 
station,  but  the  most  important  events  in  its  history 


are  ebnnected  with  Ahglo-SjaxoBl  «gei«  la  tie 
y^674»  Hexham  was  made  the  Bee  of  a  bbhi^, 
by  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York ;  and  the  catlK^ 
dral  erected  by  thai  celebrated  prelato  was  consi- 
dered ^'  the  most  beautiful  fdl>ric  on  this  side  the 
«  Alps." 

The  bishopric  was  afterwards  abolished,  and  the 
church  fell  into  utter  decay*  A  Priory  was  found- 
ed here  in  1113)  and  the  church  was  rebuilt  about 
the  time  of  Henry  the  JSecond.  The  architecture 
of  the  present  structure  displays  that  curious,  but 
graceless,  mixture  of  styles^  which  prevailed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  western 
part  of  this  church  was  burnt  by  the  Scots^  in  1296. 
The  choir  is  roofed  with  wood,  and  a  spacious  tri- 
ferium,  or  stone  gallery^  runs  round  the  whole 
building. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Hexham,  at  a  place  called 
the  LinhiUsf  the  Marquis  of  Montague^  general  of 
the  forces  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  obtained  a  de- 
drive  victory  over  the  army  of  Heniy  the  Sixth, 
in  the  year  14f64.  The  Duke  of  Somerset^  who 
commanded  the  Lancastrians,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  beheaded>  with  several  other  captives  of  dis- 
tineticm.  Queen  Margaret  ^  and  her  son  escaped 
with  much  difficulty,  and  after  experiencing  many 
adventures,  procured  a  passage  to  the  continent. 
A  spot  near  the  field  of  battlci  since  termed  the 
V  6 
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'^fumiu  OuoCf  i»  asad  to  have  affofded>  shelter  t« 
Margaret  dariog  a  part  of  the  toranlt  consequ^i^ 
on  defeat. 

The  niiQS  of  Boiphax.  Castlk  [160}  oecnpy  a 
natoml  eminence  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep  val^ 
watered  on  the  south  by  the  river  Wansbeclc.  The 
barony  of  Bbthal  was  the  ancient  possession  of  the 
Bertram,  family, .  atad  it  is  usually  said  that  the 
castle  *ivas  built  by  Sir  Robert  Bertram,  in  the 
re%&  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  estate  was  after- 
wards piossessed  by  the  fomitty  <ii  Ogle,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  History 
famisbes  no  events^  of  general  interest,  connected 
.with  this  dilapidated  pile. 

BiiiifKBUHN  PRioRYf  on  the  northern  margin 
of  the  river  Coquet>  was  founded  in  the  reigii  of 
Henry  the  First,  by  Roger,  Baron  of  Mhford. 
The  ruins  ehiefly  consist  of  extensive  vestiges  of 
the  churchy  and  are  in  the  earliest  mode  of  pointed 
architecture,  intermixed  with  traces  of  the  miassite 
SBid  circular  style.    » 

The  ancient  boro'^h  of  Warkwortit  now 
wears  the  tranquil  aspect  of  a  large  village.  The 
Custle  at  this  place  was  long  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  but  was  deserted 
soon  after  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and'  is 
now  fai  a^state  of  ruin.  But  it  is  magnificent  even 
in  decay  I    This  eastie  is  sittiated  on  a  rock»  and 
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five  acres  are  comprised  within  tke  moat.  The 
keep  is  square,  and  coAtams  a  chapel,  and  the  re- 
lics of  numerous  splendid  apartments. 

At  the  distaoce  of  about  half  a  niile  from  the 
castle,  on  the -banks  of  the  river  Coquet,  is  the 
HsRikriTAGE  OF  Warkworth,  Mrliich  hss  be** 
come  an  object  of  much  poetical  interest,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ballad  termed  the  Hermit  of  Warh'- 
toofihy  which  was  written  in  1771,  by  the  Bishop 
oFDvomore. 

This  religious  foundation  was  designed  for  a  so- 
litary priest,  or  hermit ;  but  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion is  not  correctly  ascertained.  The  remains  <^ 
the  building  are  considerable  ;  but  the  most  perfect 
aiid  curious  parts  consist  of  a  chapel,  sacristy,  and 
Vestibule,  hewn  out  of  a  freestone  rock,  which  is 
overshadowed  with  shrubs  and  forest  trees.  The 
chapel  is  about  ieighteen  feet  long,  and  seven  feet 
broad  and  high.  The  columns,  groin-work,  and 
andies,  are  executed  with  great  neatness,  and  with 
impressive  simplicity*  It  is  lighted  by  a  window  of 
two  compartments ;  in  the  sili  of  which  lies  the 
elegant  figure  of  a  lady ;  at  her  feet,  in  a  niche^  is 
a  male  figure,  kneeling.  In  the  pillar  of  the 
window  is  the  obscure  representation  of  a  third 
figmre.  A  stair-way  led  from  the  chapel-door  to 
the  top  of  the  clifi>  on  which  were  situated  the 
house  and  garden  of  the  solitary  ecclesiastic,  or 
hermit* 
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Alnwick,  the  (bounty  towa  of  this  district,  de- 
rives its  principal  interest  from  the  mogQifioent 
Castle  belonging  to  the  ducal  family  of  Nor^ 
thumberland.  This  place  was  greatly  e^^osed  to 
the  Uicursioas  of  the  Scots»  before  that  turbulent 
l>eople  were  placed  under  the  sway  of  the  English 
sceptre.  In  those  times  of  trouble,  Alnwick  was 
encompassed  by  a  wall,  three  gateway-towers  of 
.which  are  still  remaining* 

The  whole  town  is  replete  with  instances  of  the 
magnificent  benevolence  of  the  late  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland. The  most  pleasing  memorials  of 
this  excellent  nobleman's  generosity  are  contained 
in  the  habitations  of  the  poor^  which  were  ren- 
dered cheerful  by  his  fostering .  hand.  When  the 
voice  of  contemporary  gratitude  shall  be  mute,  his 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  this  town  will  be  comme- 
morated by  the  following  inscription  on  a  charity- 
school  of  gteat  utility : — ^^  For  the  edncadon  of 
S200  poor  boys,  this  scho<^  was  erected  and  founded 
by  Hugh,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  jon  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  October,  1810;  in  commemoration  of 
our  sovereign,  George  the  Third,  having  on  that 
day  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.*' 

On  a  fine  knoll  adjoining  the  road,  near  the 
south  entrance  to  Alnwick,  is  a  column,  eighty- 
three  feet  in  height,  erected  by  the  agricultural 
tenants  of  the  late  Duke,  in  grateful  commemo- 
ration of  his  excellence  as  a  landlord.    The  site  of 
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the  oolttmn  k  faTpui^jble  to  the  erectipny  aad  the 
lofty  head  of  this  fine  monument  proclaim,  throijigh 
a  long  extent  of  country,  the  blessings  derived 
from  the  Good  Duke  o:^  Nqrthumberlanp, 
and  tfao  honouTf^ble  gratitude  pf  those  who. expe- 
rienced his  liberality. 

Ai«KwicK  Castle>  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  is  the  most  magnificent 
eastle  in  Great  Britain  that  is  inhabited  at  the  pre- 
aeiit  timoi  with  the  exception  of  the  regal  castel- 
lated palace  of  Windsor.  This  august  pile  is  seated 
<m  a  fine  elevation,  which  rises  gradually  from  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Alne.  The  buildings  are 
believed  to  comprise  some  remains  of  a  fortress 
erected  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  age^  but  were  chiefly 
re-edified  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  castle 
area  is  divided  into  three  courts,  entered  through 
gateways  formed  in  lofty  towers.  The  keep,  or 
citadel,  is  of  vast  magnitude,  and  acquires  some 
peculiar  points  of  architectural  beauty,  from  '*  fair 
semicircular  towers,"  which  protect  and  adorn  i.t 
on  every  side. 

The  whole  edifice  was  renovated  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Northumberland^  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  now  arranged  in  a  style  of  internal 
magnificence  suited  to .  the  dignified  uses  of  the 
family  in  modern,  times ;  but  the  hand  of  restora- 
tion was  guided  by  an  admirable  correctness  of 
taste,  and  veneration  of  antiquity.    The  principal 
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features  of  the  building  still  -display,  with  unspeak- 
able sublimity,  the  mode  of  castellated  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  .the  third  Edward. 
It  is  truly  gratifying  to  6nd  so  noble  a  monument 
of  ancient  baronial  splendour  possessed  by  de- 
scendants  of  former  hospitable  lords,  who  reflect 
more  lustre  on  **  long-drawn "  lineage  than  they 
derive  from  the  merits  of  ancestry.  The  present 
Duke  receives  from  his  illustrious  father  8bj:iob]e 
an  example  of  all  the  accomplishments  which  im- 
part real  dignity  to  exalted  rank^  that  the  world 
may  securely  anticipate,  in  his  person,  the  exer- 
cise of  a  princely  spirit^  directed  by  cool  discretion 
and  refined  good  sense. 

Alnwick  Abbey  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Alne.  This  was  the 
first  monasteiy  of  the  Premonstratensians  erected 
in  England,  and.  received  its  charter  of  foundation 
in  the  year  1147,  from  Eustace  Fitz  John^  who 
took  the  surname  of  Vescy.  The  endowment  was 
noble,  and  the  Abbot  was  frequently  summoned  to 
Parliament.  Subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of  mo- 
nastic houses,  the  buildings  of  the  abbey  consti- 
tuted a  private  residence,  and  are'  now  the  pro- 
perty of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland* 
A  gateway-tower  presents  the  chief  vestige  of  the 
ancient  structure,  and  displays,  amongst  other 
embellishments^  armorial  shields  of  the  Percy 
family. 
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The  Castle  of  Bambuagh  stands' upon  a 
basalt  rock,  which  is  lofty,  rugged,  and  abrupt, 
oa  die  side  towards  the  land.  The  sea  laves  the 
eastern  base  of  this  high  rock,  and  the  fortress 
was  chiefly  accessible  to  an  enemy  on  the  south-- 
east, where  the  approach  is  guarded  by  a  deep  dry 
^itch,  and  a  line  of  formidable  towers.  The  rock 
is  beautifully  sprinkled  with  lichens,  of  innumerable 
tints^and  rises  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 

The  ruins  of  the  Castle  are  extensive^  and  com* 
prise  the  square  and  majestic  keep,  its  outer  gate- 
way flainked  with  towers,  long  ranges  of  eftibattled 
vail,  and  various  other  relics  of  fortification. 

The  period  at  which  this  fortress  was  erected> 
has  afforded  a  fertile  theme  of  disquisition  to  anti- 
quarian writers.  It  is  known  that  a  royal  castle 
existed  on  this  site  in  an  early  age  of  the  Saxon 
Octarchy,  and  some  persoi^  have  been  desh*ous  of 
supposing  that  vestiges  of  a  fabric,  thus  ancient  are 
to  be  fbund  in  the  present  edifice.  It  must  be. 
evident  that  opinions  so*  bold  are  founded  entirely 
on  Conjectural  data ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
structure  does  not  really  possess  any  variations  from 
the  milkary  architecture  practised  between  the  era 
of  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second. "  The  ancient  castle  underwent  a  memora* 
ble  siege  frotn  Penda,  king  of  Mercia;  and  several 
writes  assert  that  the  building  was  rased  to  the 
g^ounid  by  the  Panesi  in  993»    That  the  structure 
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i  fonnidable  in  years  briefly  subsequent  to  the 
Conquest  is  certain,  Grom  the  acknowledged  fact  of 
William  Rufus  having  here  besieged  Earl  Mow<J 
bray,  during  the  unhappy  rebellion  of  that  noble- 
man. The  castle  was  superior  to  the  open  assaults 
of  King  Williami  but  was  yielded  through  a  poH* 
tical  consideration.  In  tbe  civil  war  of  the  Roses, 
and  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  this 
fortress  experienced  a  siege  greatly  destructive  of 
t^e  buildings. 

The  castle  an4  manor  of  Bamburgh  were  be- 
queathed to  charitable  uses  by  Nathaniel  Lord 
Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  year  1720-  A 
large  part  of  the  structure  has  since  been  so  far 
restored  as  to  admit  of  inhabitation;  and  the  trus- 
tees under  the  will  of  the  bishop  now  reside  here  in 
turn,  and  at  their  own  expense. 

It  affords  a  subject  of  cordial  gratification  to  be- 
hold this  venerable  fortress,  thus  reclaimed  from 
ruin,  and  appropriated  to  purposes  of  the  most 
wise  and  benevolent  character.  A  suite  of  rooms 
is  allotted  to  the  reception  of  twenty  poor  girls, 
who  are  educated,  lodged,  and  clothed,  from  the 
funds  of  Bishop  Crewe's  charity.  An  Infirmary  is 
likewise  established  within  the  castle.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  great  dangers  of  the  neighbouring 
coast,  signals  are  used  in  stormy  weather,  to  warn 
vessels  of  the  points  productive  of  the  greatest 
peril.    A  life-boat  is  always  in  readiness,  and  beds 
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are  provided  for  shipwrecked  mariners.  The  heart 
glows  OTer  a  scene  of  such  exemplary  'sympathy 
with  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  human  nature ! 

The  village  of  Branxton^  near  the  north- 
eastern border  of  this  county,  has  attained  mueh 
historical  interest  from  the  BaUle  ofFhdden  (some* 
times  termed  the  BaHU  ofBranxtoh);.  which  was 
fought  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  '  This  memorable 
action  took  place. on  the  nmth  of  September,  1515 ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  English  ar&y  imder 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  obtained  a  complebe  victory  over 
the  Scottish  forces,  cdminanded  by. King  Jkmes 
the  Foorth.  The  mam  scene.of  cdnteeft  lay  near 
Branxton,  and  the  Scotch  king  fell  in  the  neighr 
bourhood  of  this  village.  His  ;b6dy  was  found  on 
the  following  day  by  Iiord  Dacre^  and  was  after- 
wards interred  at  Sheene.  InBi^atUOm  Wesk^fidd 
u  a  rough  upright  column  of  baibU,  plaoed  there 
as  a  memorial  of  this  celebhited  vnctory..  IiL.the 
year  18  lO;  some  wdrkmeti,  digging:  in  the:  contigu- 
ous tract  of  laQd  name^Flodden  IWtiif,!  .discovered 
A  pit  filled  with  human  bones,  which  appeared  to 
be  of  great  extent. 

fijKRWicK-uBONwTwEEoi,  Situated  near  the^nbr- 
them  point  of  the  seacoast  of  Northumberland, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  consequence  during 
the  wars  between  the. English  and  the  Scots.  The 
town  sustained  numerous  sieges  in  those  disastrous 
times,  and  was  alternately  possessed  by  each  of  the 
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omtending  parties.  One  of  the  last  regudar  Jnyeal- 
ments  of  this  place  occurred  in  1406,  when  the 
Earl  of  Northamberland  defended  Berwick  against 
the  arms  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth.  On  this 
occasion,  it  is  said  '*  that  a  cannon-^shot,  the  first 
that  was  ever  fired  in  England^  so  alarmed  the  gar- 
rison, that  it  immediately  surrendered."  The  town 
was  encompassed  with  walls  at  an  early  period,  and 
was  protected  by  a  castle  of  considerable  strength. 
The  walls  were  rebuilt,  in  many  parts,  so  lately  ^ 
the  eighteenth  centuiy.  The  castle  is  now  nearly 
levelled  with  the  ground,  but  the  ruins  are  extes* 
'sive,  and  evince  the  former  importance  of  the 
structure^ 

This  large  and  populous  town  appears  to  hmt 
been  one  of  the  original  four  Scotch  burghs.  It 
came  permanently  into  the  possession  of  the  English 
crown  in  1482,  but  has  never  been  annexed  to  a 
local  jurisdic^tion,  and  is  separately  named  when 
-mentioned  in  public  acts.  Here  are  barracks  of 
considerable  extent,  and  a  saluting  battery.  The 
harbour  admits  vessels  of  a  moderate  burthen  oidy, 
but  has  lately  received  the  advantage  of  an  eligible 
pier,  constructed  on  the  site  of  one  built  in  the 
4ime  of  Elizabeth.  The  inhabitants  are  largely 
engaged  in  the  salmon  fishery  of  the  river  Tweed, 
and  likewise  export  great  quantities  of  com  and 
eggs  ^o>^  the  London  market.  The  foreign  com- 
merce is  by  no  means  extensive. 
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The  public  buildings  of  Berwick  possess  a  me- 
diocrity of  character.  The  parochial  church 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  fine  area  called  the 
Parade,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  Town-Hall  was  erected  in  1754.  On 
the  ground -floor  is  a  piazza,  dignified  with  the 
name  of  an  Exchange.  The  second  floor  com- 
prises two  spacious  halls  for  the  use  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  upper  story  is  the  common  gaol  of  the 
town !  The  bridge  of  Berwick  was  rebuilt  in  the 
time  of  James  the  First,  and  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  fifteen  arches^  the  whole  length 
being  S88  yards. 

At  HaUidon  HtU^  about  one  mile  to  the  north- 
west of  Berwick^  King  £dward  the  Third  defeated 
the  Scots,  with  great  slaughter,  in  the  year  1833. 
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This  county  is  bounded  bj  Yorkshire  on  the 
north,  by  Lincolnshire  on  the  east,  by  the  county 
of  Leicester  on  the  south,  and  by  that  of  Derby 
on  the  west.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  fifty 
mil/es;  and  its  extreme  breadth  nearly  twenty-seven. 
Although  situated  towards  the  north  of  England, 
the  seasons  in  this  county  are  scarcely  of  later  oc- 
CMrrence  than  in  the  southern  districts  of  the 
island ;  a  circumstance  that  has  been  attributed  to 
thd  dryness  of  the  climate. 

The  pictorial  examiner  will  not  appreciate  highly 
the  character  of  a  country  which  prevails  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. The  surface  is  almost  generally  un- 
equal, but  the  swells  of  land  are  seldom  of  suffi- 
cient altitude  to  merit  the  denomination  of  hills. 
A  tender  but  tame  uniformity  reigns  throughout 
the  principal  districts,  more  favourable  to  the 
labours  of  the  agriculturalist  than  gratifying  to  the 
tasteful  investigator,  who  has  no  particular  interest 
in  the  soil.  The  boldest  scenery  is  witnessed  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  county,  / 
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A  large  portion  of  the  north-western  side  of 
Nottinghamshire  is  occupied  by  thePorest  of  Sher- 
wood.   This  district/  *^  anciently  thick  set  with 
'*  trees,  whose  entangled  branches  were  so  twisted 
*'  together  that  they  hardly  left  room  for  a  single 
"  person  to  pass,*'  is  now  deprived^  nearly  through 
all  its  recesses,  of  the  majesty  of  forest  scenery.    It 
still,  however,  abounds  in  sylvan  beauties.    The 
denuded  spaces  are  used  for  pasturage;  are  en- 
closed and  rendered  the  abode  of  peaceful  agricul- 
tural labour ;  or  suffered  to  lie  in  wild  extents  of 
heath,  unprofitable,  but  aibrdtng  a  striking  effect 
of  pictorial  contrast.    The  most  attractive  part  of 
the  present  forest-lands  consists  of  tracts  partially 
devoted  to  pasturage^  yet  still^sprinkled  with  trees 
of  various  growth.    The  soft,  the   animated^  and 
the  grand,  of  sylvan  beauty  are  here  displayed  in 
endless  variety.    Bordering  on  the  forest-land  are 
several  enclosed  parks,  which   contain  some  fine 
Bpecimens  of  ancient  timber.     The  proprietors  of 
those  domains  have,  likewise,  recently  made  nume- 
rous plantations  towards  the  restoration  of  such 
contiguous  parts  of  the  forest  as  are  subject  to 
their  influence. 

The  reader  will  scarcely  fail  to  recollect  that 
Sherwood  Forest  is  said,  by  many  legendary  and 
by  some  historical  writers,  to  have  been  the  priil«> 
cipal  hftunt  of  a  personage  greatly  renowned'  in 
nursery  and  popular  annals— the   generous  free- 
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tfooter  termed  Robin  Hood.  This  "  gentle  tUef*' 
w  believed  to  have  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  RU 
chard  the  First  and  John;,  and  the  exploits  of 
himself,  *'  Little  John*'  his  trusty  companion,  and 
their  band  of  valorous  and  skilful  archers,  add  a 
species  of  traditioned  charm  to  Sherwood  Forest^ 
which  amuses  the  fancy>  in  contempt  of  our  better 
judgment.  Some  authors  have  doubted  whether 
such  a  person,  did  really  ever  exist ;  but  there 
appears  sufficient  historical  testimony  for  believing 
that  this  unauthorized  ranger  of  Sherwood  is  not 
entirely  a  fabulous  hero.  That  part  of  his  legend 
which  describes  him  as  having  possessed  the  earl« 
dom  of  Huntingdon,  is  decidedly  erroneous ;  and 
he  was,  probably^  nothing  more  than  the  most 
conspicuous  of  those  licentious  outcasts  of  society, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  manners 
which  prevailed  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  whose 
'acts  of  spoliation  were  sometimes  sanctioned  by 
contentious  barons. 

Nottinghamshire  has  acquired  considerable  dis-  ' 
tinction  as  a  manufacturing  county*  The  stocking 
manufactory  has  long  constituted  a  staple  branch 
of  trade.  Cotton  and  worsted  mills,  evidently 
connected  with  the  above  pursuit,  are  now  worked 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Silk  mills  are  also  established 
at  Nottingham ;  and  the  manufactures  of  thread 
and  British  laoe  are  cultivated  with  much  assiduityi 
but  not  with  correspondent  sueceifs* 
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This  county  cootaitis  numerous  fine  seats,  and 
affords  several  beautiful  examples  of  ancient  eccle- 
siastical architecture. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Trent  (which  ranks 
as  the  fourth  capital  river  of  Engfand)^  the  Idle, 
and  the  Lene. 

The  town  of  Nottingham  is  situated  on  a  soft 
rock^  covered  with  a  sandy  soil,  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  county.  Its  inequality  of  site  produces 
several  peculiarities  of  arrangement,  which  seldom 
&il  to  create  surprise  in  the  traveller.  A  modern 
tourist  observes  that  <^  the  stranger  is  struck  with 
Ihe  novelty  of  the  prospect,  when  in  one  part  he 
contemplates  three  tiers  of  streets,  each  overlook- 
iag  the  one  immediately  below  it,  and  many  of  the 
houses  in  these  streets  with  apartments  cut  into  the 
rock,  below  the  cellars  of  the  superior  ones." 

'Rie  distant  view  of  this  town,  at  several  points 
of  approach,  is  extremely  prepossessing ;  and,  oo 
a  more  close  examination,  the  public  structures  are 
found  to  be  uniformly  respectable^  whilst  many  of 
the  domestic  buildings  are  of  an  eligible  character. 
We  plainly  discover,  however,  in  nearly  every 
street,  that  we  are  'in  a  manufacturing  place^  and 
that  convenience,  rather  than  elegance,  is  conse* 
qnently  the  chief  object  of  pursuit  with  the  Inha- 
bitaats.  Exceptions  to  such  a  remark  are  foupd 
in  some  recent  improvements,  and  the  more  anciaitt 
domestic  buildings  are  frequently  objects  of  real 
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^uriosi^,  on  a^oouQt  of  4epp  and  extensiire  exca- 
Yations  worked  into  ihe.rock  on  whiph  tbeii:  fymx" 
dation  is  placed.  So  unusually  great  are  ^0  di- 
mensions of  these  cellars,  wbicb.  sometimes  i:aiige 
in  long  succession,  th^  Qr,  Dering,  fjt^e  historian 
of  Nottingham,  supposes  it  to  be  .queatii»ilBble» 
**  whether  the  solid  contents  of  what,  is  erected 
**  on  the  top  would  fill  up  the  canities  under 
"ground." 

The  origin  of  this  town  has  been  ascribed  by 
several  writers  to  the  times  of  the  ancient  BritpQs ; 
but  the  chief  authority  for  such  an  ass^rtiop  wtwld 
appear  to  consist  in  those  laborious^  but.  rud^>.  Qx- 
cayation3  which  abound  in  the  towp  and  its  vici-) 
nity.  The  most  industrious  antiquariaps  have 
flailed  in  their  efforts  to  prove  that  the  Roman  con- 
querors of  the  Britons  fixed  a  station  on  this  site  ; 
and  t]ie  first  uncontested  page  in  t}ie  history/of 
Nottingham  .bears  the  date  c£  the  seventh  century, 
when  the  town  rose  to  some  consideration  lender 
the. auspices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

A  castle  was  either  rebuilt  or  founded  h^re  by 
William  the  Conqueror^  which  afterwards  becapie 
th6  scei^e  of  many  important  events*  In  the 
twelfth  century,  this  fortress  was  garrisoned  in 
qppoi^ition  to  the  interest  of  Richard  the  First,  and 
underwexit  a  siege  from  that,  king*  In  the  year 
1330i  the  young  king,  Edward  the  Third,  per* 
foraged  the  first  decided  act  which  established  him 
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Oil  the  throne,  by  seizing,  in  the  castle  of  NotUng- 
ham,  Mortimer  Earl  of  March. 

When  every  effort  towards  conciliation  proved 
iodFective,  during  the  convulsions  of  the*  seven- 
teenth century,  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First 
mfied  his  stand^d  within  the  confines  of  this  for- 
tress. The  town,  however,  aoon  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  parliament,  and  regained  favour^ 
able*  to  the  popular  side  of  the  question  throug)iout 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  civil  wars. 

The  most  important  events,  of  a  general  and 
military  character,    are  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.     Our  attention  is  now  demanded  to 
tbe  manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits  of  this 
town.    The  stocking  manufactory  is  the  most  pro- 
minent object  of  local  industry ;  and  the  various 
branches  of  this  manufacture  afford  employmjent  to* 
tbe  greater  number  of  the  labouring  inhabitanits. 
kmay  be  desirable  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the 
stocking  frame  (a  machine  so  conducive  to  t}ie 
prosperity  of  Nottingham)   was  invented  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  a  clergyman  named  William 
Lee.    According  to  current  tradition,  Mr.  Lee,i 
whilst  a  curate  on  a  small  stipend,  projected  thisi 
simple  but  ingenious  piece  of  machinery,  with  the 
sole  immediate  view  of  relieving  his  industrious 
wife  from  the  tedious  labour  of  knitting  stockings 
by  the  band. 

G  2 
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The  maaufiicture  of  lace  is  also  cuIiiYated  here 
to  some  extenty  but  is  scarcely  worthy  of  notice 
amongst  tl^e  great  trading  objects  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  malting  business  of  Nottingham  has 
flourished  from  a  very  early  period ;  and,  connected 
with  this  branch  of  trade^  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  ale  here  brewed  is  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
Even  the  antiquary  Stukely  praised  its  "  softness 
and  pleasant  taste ;"  not  forgetting  to  attribute  a 
great  portion  of  those  good  qualities  to  the  depth 
and  cioolness  of  those  curious  cellars,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  partly  excavated  by  th& 
ancient  Britons* 

Nottingham  was  formerly  encompassed  by  forli« 
fied  walls,  scarcely  any  traces  of  which  are  now 
remaining.  The  Castle^  [161]  which  we  have 
already  traced  through  several  important  eras  of 
history,  was  dismantled  and  reduced  nearly  to  the 
ground  by  order,  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Shortly  sub- 
sequent to  the  restoration^  a  re- edification  of  the  - 
structure  was  commenced  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  was  completed,  according  to  his  plao^ 
in  about  five  years.  This  building  is  seated  on  a 
rock  of  considerable  elevation,  but  has^  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  little  claim  to  the  character  of  a  castle, 
except  through  courtesy  of  denomination.  The 
north-east  fronts  which  displays  the  principal  efforts 
pf  the  architect,  is  of  the  Corinthian  order.    Th^ 
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olher  sides  of  the  building  are  leea  decorated^  but 
•re  also  constructed  after  classical  designs  ;  and 
the  whole  building  is  surrounded  with  a  terrace. 

This  spacious  edifice  is  at  present  deserted  by 
the  noble  family  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  is  in-ihe 
occupation  of  private  families*  The  attached  Far£ 
comprises  about  130  acres,  and  chiefly  demands 
notice  on  account  of  a  curious  range  of  canes^ 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  casde,  in  a  cliff  near  the 
•banks  of  the  river  Lene.  Concerning  the  forma- 
taoB  of  these  caverns,  no  record  is  extant.  They 
^cure  supposed  to  represent,  and  to  have  constituted, 
-a  place  of  religious  worship,  and  several  contiguocds 
liidiitatiOns* 

The  town  of-  Nottingham  contains  three  parish 
churches^  and'  one  extra-parochial  chapel,  lately 
built  on  part  of  the  ground  appertaining  to  the 
castle.  The  church  of  St,  Mary  is  situated  upon 
an  eminence,  and  presents  a  commanding  appear- 
ance to  the  spectator  ia  nearly  every  direction. 
This  structure  is  of  a  cruciform  character,  and  dis- 
plays ia  many  parts  the  massive  style  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans.  From  the  centre  rises  a  fine  tower, 
which  appears  to  have  been  erected  about  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Si.  Peter* s  church  also 
contains  some  vestiges  of  circular  architecture> 
but  has  been  greatly  altered  in  the  course  of  nu- 
aaerous  repairs.  The  church  dedieated  to  St.  Ni* 
giohi  was  entirely  taken  down  in  the.  time  of  the 
G  3 
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tUYil  wars^  by  order,  of  the  fanatical  gaveniw. 
Colonel  Julhis  Htttchinson.  The  fabric  th«ia  coo- 
tuiBeliausly  destroyed  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1678, 
and  has  b6en  since  enlarged;  but  the  whole  stnic- 
tttre  possesses  little  architeclfural  interest. 

The  County  Hall  is  a  commodious  and  handsome 
edifice^  erected  m  1770.  The  Town  Hall>  appro- 
priated to  the  public  business  of  the  town^  and 
the  county  of  the  town,  of  Nottingham,  is  a  spa!^ 
cious  buiUittg,  comprising  three  stories,  the  town- 
prison  occupying  the  ground  floor.  The  gaols  for 
the  county  and  town  are  well  suited  to  their  dreary 
purposes. .  The  maricet-place  is  of  a  character  pe- 
culiarly eligible,  and  is  belieyed  to  be  one  of  the 
jmiast  spacious  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  east  end  oF 
the  tndrket-place  is  a  handsome  brick  buildifig, 
termed  the  New  Exchange^  which  was  erected  by 
ihe  cbrporatioa,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  front  is  supported  by  a  range  of  stone 
pillars,  forming  an  open  jparade. 

Amongst  public  structures  must^  be  noticed  the 
irkf^^  of  stone  which  crosses  the  river  Trent,  an^ 
comprises  twenty  archest  This  fabric  was  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous,  and  it 
should  be  mentionedi  to  the  honour  of  the  towo^ 
that  tliose  of  a  modern  foundation  are  pre«emiiient 
in  extent  and  utility  of  design.  The  General  Infirm 
nutry  is  a  spadous  and  truly  respectable  building. 
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founded  in  178U  and  *^  opentb  the  'stok  andpoolr 
of  any  country  ! "  The  Lunatic  A&ylnni)  wfaicfa  h 
on  a  comprehensive  and  jndiciousplany  was  opened 
for  the.  admission  of  patients  in  the  year  Idlfi 
The  Free  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  iSlS^ 
by.Agnbs  Meilors^the  widow  of  a  wealthy  belli- 
foimder  of  '  Nottingham ;  and  nnxnerous  other 
•cHools  for  gratuitous  education,  recently  Imtio 
tuted^  denote,  in  the  most  grateful  manner,  th« 
liberal  spirit  of  the  modern  inhabitants. 

As  distingmshed  natives  of  this  place,  we  must 
notiee  Gilbert  Wakefield^  who  was  bom  in  the  par^ 
sbniige-house  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  1756 ;  and  Henry 
Kirke  White,  a  genius  of  ttncommon  prbmnse,  who 
fell  a  sacrifice,  at  a  youthful  period  of  life,  to  the 
enthusiastic  e^al  n^ilh  which  he  cUltiyated  literary 
pursuits*         . 

.  The  tUlagie  6f  Subi^ton  pre&ents  the  most  cu- 
rious object  iii4he  close  vicinity,  of  NottinghaBB. 
The  1<  Caves'*' at ! this  place  constitute  its  chief 
attraction.  A  large  part  of  the  village  consists  of 
babitjations  conducted  in  a  solid  rock,  many  of 
which  have  «tairrways  leading  to  gardens  formed 
upon  the  surfade.  The  appearance  of  these  dwel« 
Hiigs  is  uniquie  and  surprising,  but  they  entinely 
depiend  for  interest  on  singularity  of  character. 

WoLLATON  Hall,  [162]  at  a  short  distance 
from   Nottingham,  •on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Trent,  is  a  superb  mansion  of  the  jcfuadrangular 
q,  4 
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for|n»  erected  ifi  the  reign  of  Elizabetb^  by  Sir 
Francis  Willoughby.  The  house  is  situated  on 
rising  ground,  and  is  composed  of  freestone  f  the 
style  of  architecture  being  that  tasteless  mixture 
of  the  ancient  English  and  the  Italian,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  time  of  .Henry  the  Eighth^  and 
became  generally  prevalent  in  thq^  reign  of  James 
the  First.  The  interior  was  arranged  in  a  similar 
mode,  and  still  retains  much  of  its  original  cha- 
racter. The  principal  apartments  are  extremely 
capacious,  and  are  now  enriched  with  many  valua* 
ble  paintings.  The  park  abounds  in  natural 
beauties :  the  surface  is  finely  unequal,  and  is 
adorned  with  picturesque  combinations  of  wood 
and  water. 

AwTHORPB  tlALL,  a  venerable  pile  of  building, 
situated  on  a  spot  of  deep  retirement,  derives  some 
interest  from  its  founder,  Colonel  Julius  Hutchin- 
son, a  distinguished  fanatic  of  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tury,  whose  memory  has  been  lately  revived  by  a 
biographic^  publication.  This  gloomy  and  eqthu-* 
siastic  person  was  one  of  those  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  the  ill-fated  Charles  the  First,  and  was  the 
parliamentary  governor  of  Nottingham  Castle. 
For  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  he 
secreted  himself  in  the  mansion  now  under  notice ; 
but  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  govern- 
ment^ in  the  year  1663,  when  many  persons  were 
taken  up  for  presumed  treasonable  practices.    The 
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house  is  spacious,   and  has  numerous  lofty  and 
convenient  apartments. 

CoLwicK  Hall^  the  seat  of  the  Musters 
family,  occupies  a  flat  situation,  but  is  agreeably 
oraamented  by  contiguous  scenery.  '  The  **  silv^- 
**  Trent"  flows  in  front  of  the  building,  and  foe- . 
hind  it  rise  some  fine  andVell  wooded  hills.  The 
chief  fa9ade  of  the  house  comprises  a  central  eleva- 
tion of  four  Ionic  columns,  supporting  a  sculptured 
l>ediment.  This  mansion  was  erected  after  the 
'design  of  Mr.  Carr,  of  York,  but  is  not  calculated 
to  reflect  much  credit  on  the  talents  of  that  archi- 
tect The  style  is  entirely  of  a  common-place 
description,  and  the  fabric  is  onuch  deformed  by 
its  protuberant  roof;  a  relic  of  the  fashion  imported 
from  the  continent  by  -Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but 
judiciously  discarded  in  his  latter  buildings. 

The  town  of  Newark  possesses  considerable 
historic  interest,  and  presents,  in  its  general  aspect, 
a  pleasing  subject  of  investigation.  The  domestic 
buildings  are  chiefly  of  a  respectable  character, 
and  the  castle  and  church  are  deserving  of  deli- 
berate examination. 

There  is  room  for  doubting  whether  Newark  con- 
stituted a  Roman  military  station,  but  it  appears 
to  have  formed  an  Anglo-Saxon  town.  Little, 
however,  is  really  known  concerning  the  history  of 
this  place  previous  to  the  reign  of  Stephen,  ^ 
vhich  time  a  castle  was  erected  by  Alexander^ 
'  o  5 
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Bkhop  of  UmcoAa^  cdebrated  for  bis  wealtfi,* 
power,  and  numerous  ardnteettiral  works.  In 
tbk  fortress  tb«  iil-advised  and  tyrannieai  King 
Jdhn  breathed  bis  last ;  but  vhether  his  deadi  ^- 
ceeded  from  natural  circumstances,  or  was  acce- 
4arated  bj  poison,  as  is  usually  believed,  is  a  ques- 
tion  still  undetermined.  V 

This  place  took  a  memarable  and  important  part 
in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
then  defended  against  several  assaults  of.  the  popu- 
lar party^  but  was  eventually  surrendered  to  the 
Scots  army,  by  the  king's  order,  in  1646.  A  iatal 
measure!  and  soon  followed  by  personal  destruc^ 
tion,  as  well  as  political  ruin.  Amongst  all  the 
mistakes  of  this  unhappy  king's  conduct,  that  of- 
bis  relying  on  the  Scots  was  the  least  pard<mable. 

The. Casde  of  Newark^  which  was  either  foanded 
or  re-edified  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
twelfth  century^  afibrds,  even  in  a  state  of  ruin,  a 
majestic  ornament  to  this  town.  The  area  of  the 
castle  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  were  situated  on  a  high  bankt>y  the  side 
of  the  rivier  Trent.  The  keep,  or  principal  tower, 
stin  remains,  and  contains  numerous  rude  but 
stately  apartments,  now  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect, 
or  applied  to  sordid  uses. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  the  river  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  constructed  of  brick  faced  with  stone, 
which  was  ereaed  shortly  after  the  year  1775. 
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tile  Ckurck  is  usuatfy  deemed  on^  of  the  &kbsri 
parochial  edificeB  in  the  kiiEig^oai.  This  noble 
btttlding  is  in  that  florid  style  of  architectute  which 
pveTailed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  superbly 
orimfiiented  in  every  part;  Amongst  more  valu- 
able sculptural  decorations  on  the  •  exterior^  occur 
an  infinite  number  of  those  grotesque  devices  in 
which  English  architects  took  a  fantastical  delight 
in  ages  immediately  preceding  the  rejection  of  <lie 
pointed  style.  A  light  and  elegant  stone  tower 
Bustiuns  a  lofty  spire  of  uncommon  beauty,  which 
fifrms  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  traveller  in  roatiy 
distant  tracts  of  country. 

The  Town-hail  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  struc- 
ture, erected  in  1805,  at  the  expense  of  :€!  7,000- 

Cotton  spinning,  and  several  other  branches  of 
mannfacture,  are  cultivated  at  Newark  with  consi- 
derable success.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
numerous  vestiges  of  military  works  throwii  tip  in- 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Beacon  Hill  is  wor- 
thy of  examination,  from  its  connexion  with  the 
wars' of  that  period.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  ac« 
tion  which  occurred  between  Prince  Rupert  and 
the  parliamentarian  army  under  Sir  John  Mel- 
drum.  At  the  same  place  are  t6  be  seen  some 
very  ei^tensive  and  eurious  quarries  of  gypsum* 

Stoke  by  Newark  is  a  rutal  and  pleasing  vil- 
lage, adorned  with  the  eligible  mansion  of  Sir  R. 
Bromley,  Bart.    In  this  parish  took  place  the  battle 
G  6 
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between  Henry  the  Seventh  and  the  artoy  under 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Lovel,  who  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  impostor,  Lambert  SimneL 
The  battle  was  fought  in  June,  1487,  and  ended  in 
the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
death  of  their  leaders.  A  romantic  tale  has  been 
told  concerning  the  Lord  Level,  who,  according 
to  this  legend^  escaped  from  the  field,  and  was 
secreted  for  some  time  at  one  of  his  family  seats. 
The  fallacy  of  this  story  is  noticed  in  our  account 
of  Minstet*  Level,  Oxfordshire. 

Southwell,  now  much  reduced  in  size,  was 
formerly  a  town  of  great  consequence,  and  still  de- 
rives an  extraordinary  degree  of  interestrfrom  its 
ancient  and  beautiful  Collegiate  Churchy  or  Minster. 
This  building  was  founded  by  Paulinus,  Archbishop 
of  York,  about  the  year  627>  and  the  collegiate  in- 
stitution was  endowed  with  much  wealth  and  power, 
through  the  favour  of  various  succeeding  archbi- 
shops. 

The  property  appertaining  to  Southwell  church 
was  granted  to  an  individual  by  Edward  the  Sixth ; 
but  was  partly  restored  by  Queen  Mary.  The 
religious  members  of  the  establishmenC  now  consist 
of  sixteen  prebendaries  and  six  vical*s  choral,  be- 
sides an  organist,  six  singing  men,  and  many  infe- 
rior officers.  The  prebendal  house  is  a  handsome 
iTiodern  building,  and  is  occupied  by  the  preben- 
daries in  rotation.    The  Archbishops  of  York  had 
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formed^  a  palace  at  Southwell,  in  wbieh  they  oc-» 
cawonally  resided.  This  building,  now  in  ruins^ 
is  sttoated  on  the  south  side  ofthe  Minster  yard. 

The  Church  is  an  august  and  curious  structure, 

three  hundred  and  six  feet  in  length.    It  is  of  the 

craciform  description,  and  the  transept,  or  cross 

aisle,  measures  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet 

from  north  to  south.     This  extensive  pile  is  chiefly 

m  the  circular. style  of  architecture,  and  has  been 

attributed  by  some  writers  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

but  is  allowed,  by  the  best  judges,  to  be  the  work 

of  a  Norman  era.     The  pointed,  or  English  mode 

<rf  building  has,  however,  been  adopted  in  many 

alterations.    The  screen  which  separates  the  nave 

and  choir  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  architect 

tural  fashion  which  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth 

century.     The  Chapter  House  is  also  a  beautiful 

example  of  the  pointed  style.     The  exterior  (like 

that  of  the  Chapter  House  at  York)  is  compara-  ^ 

tively  plain,  but  the  internal  arrangements  are  of 

a  character    truly  magnificent.      The    examiner 

must,  indeed,  receive  peculiar  pleasure  from  the 

whole  o£  this  collegiate  church  and  its  dependant 

buildings.   The  precincts  afford  several  curious  ves- 

tiges  of  antiquity,  amongst  which  must  be  noticed 

a  circular  Gateway  [16S],  of  which  we  present  a 

view. 

Southwell  was  the  scene  of  some  important  trans- 
actions during  the  public  troubles  in  the  seven- 
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teentb  oentuij.  At  thn  place  ChaH^  the  First 
perfivrmed  the  fatal  4ict  of  surrendering  hinselif  to 
the  Scotch  commissioners.  The  King*  when  ^ 
Sonfhwdl,  sometimes  resided  in  the  Arcbbiihop's 
pftlace,  hut  oocasionally  used  the  inn  no^  known* 
hj  the  sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head.  It  is  said  that 
he  dined  at  this,  inn  on  the  day  of  his  surrender  to 
the  Scotch,  ahd  an  ancient  room  is  still  shewn  as 
thatin  which  he  took  his  melancholy  repast*  Tra- 
dition addsj  that  the  same  apartment  was  used  by 
dWer  Cromwell,  when  journeying  towards  the 
scene  of  his  northern  successes. 

Worksop,  a  neat  and  pleasant  market-town> 
situated  on  the  northern  border  of  Sherwood  Fo- 
rest, consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  which 
are  many  respectable  domestic  buildings.  This 
place  has  not  attained  any  notoriety  in  -.geii^dl 
history.  Little  is  known  concerning  the  strong* 
castle  which  formerly  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town ;  and  the  site  of  that  structure  is  denoted 
merely  by  a  circular  hill,  enclosed  with  a  trendh," 
except  on  one  side,  where  a  steep  bank  overhangs 
the  river  Ryton,  Gilbert,  the  first  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, well  known  for  his  exploits  in  the  Frendi* 
ibars  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  formerly  possessed  the 
lordship  of  this  town,  and  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood a  very  extensive  residence,  which  has  unfbr- 
tunately  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
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'A  monastery  was  .founded  at  Worksop,  for  c^ 
noas  regular  o£  £tie  order  of  St.  Augustine,}  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  First ;  and  became  a  religious 
house  of  considerable  importaaoe,  through  the  akL 
of  subsequent  bene&ctions.  TJie  remains  of  the 
monastLc  buildings  are  few  and  trifling,  with  the 
exception  of  the  western  part  of  the  church,  which 
now  constitutes  liie  parochial  place  of  worship. 
A  gateway,  formerly  leading  to  the  abbey,  is  howv 
ever  still  preserved,  and  is  a  picturesque  fragtarnt 
of  pointed  architecture.  The  Abbey  Church,  alf> 
though  curtailed  in  dimensions,  is  an  august  and 
most  impressive  fabric.  This  building  is  sur^ 
mounted  with  two  lofty  towers,  and  the  west  en*- 
trance  is  through  an  Anglo-Norman  doorcase,  of 
striking  grandeur.  The  interior  exhibits  some 
noble  remains  ef  the  circular  style,  blended  with 
alterations  in  the  light  and  graceful  mode  of  a  less 
ancient  date.  Many  curious  monuments  are  cont 
tamed  in  this  church  and  its  attached  place  of  se^ 
pukure* 

In  the  vicinity  of  Worksop  are  several  mansions) 
belonging  to  nobility  of  the  first  class*        , 

Worksop  Manor,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  stands  nearly  in. the  centre  (^ a  fine. and 
well'wooded  park,  eight  miles  in  circumference^ 
The  ancient  building  on  the  site  of  this  stnucture 
was  .accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  yeav 
1761.    The  present  fabric  was  erected  after  a  de« 
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«gn  of  the  architect  Payne,  and  forms  one  side 
only  of  an  intended  quadrangle.  The  front  is 
composed  of  freestone,  and  is  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet  in  length.  In  the  central  compart- 
*nient  is  a  portico,  composing  six  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order ;  and  the  whole  elevation  is  sump* 
tuously  decorated. 

The  principal  apartments  are  of  noble  propor- 
tions, and  contain^umerous  family  portraits,  which 
are  interesting  to  every  examiner  who  recollects 
the  distinguished  part  borne  by  many  of  the  Ho-- 
WARDS  in  important  transactions  closely  interwoven 
with  our  national  history.  There  are^  also,  a  few 
good  pictures  by  the  ancient  masters. 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  mansion  of  Worksop 
Manor  is  seldom  visited  by  its  noble  proprietors, 
and  the  buildings  and  grounds  have  consequently 
experienced  injurious  neglect.  The  park  anciently 
formed  part  of  the  Forest  of  Sherwood,  and  still 
contains  some  venerable  trees  which  may  have  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets.  A  large 
portion  of  the  imparked  domain  is  now  under  the 
operation  of  the  ploughs 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  above  seat,  towards 
the  south,  is  Welbeck- Abbey>  a  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  An  Abbey  for  Premonstra- 
tensian  canons  was  founded  on  this  spot  by  Thomas 
de  Cutheney,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  After  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses  this  estate  came  into 
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the  posiession  of  the  CavendiBh  family.  Of  diit 
line  was  that  Duke  of  Newcastle  who  is  wdl  known 
for  his  attachment  to  equestrian  ezercises>  but  is 
more  justly  celebrated  for  his  sufferings  in  a  lojal 
adherence  to  the  calamitous  fortunes  of  Charles 
the  First ;  his  loss  in  the  civil  wars  being  stated  at 
nearly  one  million  sterling.  The  estate  pated)  by 
intermarriages  among  descendants^  to  the  present 
ducal  proprietor. 

Few  relics  of  the  ancient  abbey  are  contained  in 
the  present  building,  which,  in  its  exterior  features, 
displays  the  turrets*  the  balustrades,  and  minute 
architectural  embelli^ments  usual  at  the  e«ly  pari 
of  the  seTonteenth  century.  Additions  have  beeii 
made  in  recent  times,  and  the  interior  was  re-ov^ 
ganized  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Duke.  A 
good  collection  of  pictures  is  dispersed  throughout 
the  principal  apartments  of  this  mansion. 

The  Park,  like  that  previously  noticed,  consti^ . 
tuted  formerly  a  part  of  the  extensive  Forest  of 
Sherwood.  The  wood-scenery  in  this  domain  pbs^ 
sesses  unspeakable  grandeur ;  and  many  of  the  fo« 
rest  trees,  when  considered  individually,  are  not 
only  of  exquisite  pictorial  beauty,  but  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  on  account  of 
their  great  size  and  age.  A  single  instance  may 
be  sufficient  to  shew  the  propriety  of  this  assertion. 
That  tree  which  is  termed  The  Greendale  Oak  is 
supposed  to  b?  more  than  seven  hundred  years  old. 
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I))  the  iBeveiitee&tK  osntary  it  wm  S3  feet  io  cii-^ 
omnier^ice^  at  tibe  b<ittooi«  .The  breadth  efi^ 
boughs  .at  the  same  time  was  68  feet,  co>0^ag  a 
tpace  equal  to  676  square  yards*  The  Gre^sdide 
eak  is  nom  sinking  ia  decay>  but  is  sucooared  and 
sustained  .by  yIuiqus  exertioite  of  art.  In  the  year 
172lf  a  ceaohtToad.'vr'as  eut'thtoagh  this  yen^rabk 
tree»  the  width  in  the  middle  being  six  feet  three 
inches. 

Althougk  a  subject,  of  sabordiaate  curiosity,  it 
ipaay  be  observed  tiliat  the  Jtiding'^ouse  and  stable! 
eonstrttc^^ed  in  i  the  seventeenth  cekitury  by  tBe 
equestrian  Duke  of  Newcastle  (author  of  the  Trea« 
tise  on  Horsemansbip)  <are  .still  |>veserved9  and  are 
believed  to.  oonMitute.  the  finest  in  the  kingdom^ 
with.thie  excefitioh  of  those  belonging  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  at  Brighton. 

CXiUMBSB  Park,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
Ga8tle9>i9  situated  to  the  east  of  the  mansions  de- 
soribed  sSbam^  Tliis  domain  exhibits,  in  a  ist^fQ^ 
point  of  view,  the  effects  which  affluence,  guided 
by  discretion,  is  capable  of  achieving  in  districts 
wfaicfa  appear  to  forbid  the  operations  of  art.  Sixty 
years  back  the  scene  to  which  we  now  conduct  the 
reader  was  chiefiy  a  black  and  repulsive  heathi 
over-nm  with  rabbits,  the  only  aninlals  calculated 
to  live  upon  so  cheerless  a  sdl,  when  in  a  stale  of 
nature.  The  plantations  now.  eover  a  vast  extent 
oF  ground;  a  small  river,  whic^  oEept  in  silent  oh- 
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scurify  tfaroDgh  a  niarftliy  T^le;  id  augiaentBA  lo  it 
lake  of  noble  proporiitas ;  and  a  spkndidrmansioili 
is  f(MtQed  on  a  spot  wbicfi  was  once  dieemed  unde?- 
simble^  evea  by  the  sordid  classes  of  society. 

The  park  is  about  eleven  m^es  in  ^oiapass,  andi 
inclades  two  aocKnt  woods,  icom'  the  monti^&Hsnh 
sive  of  which  (termed  Clumier  Wood)  the  laedej^n 
domain  derives  its  name.  '  The  Hbose  is  b  magliifi- 
cent  structure,  displayiilkg  tbrve  fronts ;. and itSLin?' 
temal  arrangement  has  been  said  to  embiACei'ttt 
once  the  dissonant  quaKties  of  grandear  and.0(Hn^ 
fort  in  an  eqna})  if  not  topenor  degree  to  any 
noble  mansion  in  England.  We  leave  iimMftidcid 
the  superb  furniture  g^  the  diffisrent'apfBrtments^ 
and  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  paintings 
which  adorn  thts'^fine  siaat.'  Tte  coiUetten  is  un- 
questionably the  most  estimable  in  the'  coiinty  df 
Nottingham,  and  affords  a  ip^ater  divessity^  of 
pleasing  pictures  than  we  rechtiect  to  have  seeti^ 
where  the  specimtos  were  not  tt&xte  tomerous. 

Contiguous  to  the  abo^e  domfaliajis  Taeoaes&T 
Park,  formeriy  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston, 
and  now  of  his  descendant^  £arl  Manvers.  The 
mansion  was  erected  in  die  latter  part  of  the  last 
centnry,-  and  is  a  handsome  and  convenient,  rather 
than  a  magnificeht  building. 

Mansfield,  situated  on  the  western  borders  of 
Sherwood  Fcfrest,  is  a  town  of'great  antiquity,  and 
was  tiie  occasioned  residence  of  the  Mercian  kings. 
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The  aUractioDs  o(  the  forest  also  Ied.niany  Angloi' 
Norman  soT^reigns  to  visit  this  place ;  and 'the  me« 
trical  legend  of  King  Henry  the  Second  and  the 
Miller  of  Mamfidd  exhibits  the  rude  state  of  the 
iteeighhoaring  country 'at  that  time,  together  with 
the  merriment  which  sometimes  occurred  during 
the  royal  hunting  excursions. 

Several  branches  of  manufacture^  chiefly  con- 
neot^d  with  the  stocking  trade>  are  cultivated  io 
this  town,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabi- 
cmts.  The  church  is  a  commodious  and  eligible 
baOding,  in  the  pointed  style.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  town  are*  many  dwellings,  formed  by  excava- 
tions in  solid  rock,  resembling  those  already  noticed 
at  Nottingham. 

Nbwstead  Abbbt  [164],  to  the  south  of  Mans- 
field,  has  been  long  the  seat  of  the  Byron  family, 
and  is  now  the  residence  of  Major  Wildman.  The 
Priory  of  Newstead  was  founded  by  King  Henry 
the  Second,  about  the  year  1170.  At  the  time  of 
like  dissolution  the  property  was  granted  to  Sir 
John  Byron,  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Bjrron, 
well  known  for  a  melancholy  but  rich  vein  of  po- 
etical genius.  The  west  front  of  the  abbey  church, 
together  with  some  less  important  parts  of  the 
building,  still  remain,  and  are  stately  and  pictu- 
resque mi^sses  of  ruin. 

The  spacious  and  highly  interesting  mansion  of 
.Newstead  is  built  in  an  impressive  modification  of 
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the  ancient  English  style  in  domestic  architecture* 
and  all  aroond  wears  an  air  of  romantic  gloom  and 
poetical  solemnity. 

A  writer  who  visited  this  mansion  when  i(  was. 
occupied  by  Lord  Byron,  thus  describes  the  apart-^ 
ment  in  which  his  lordship  indulged  his  love  of 
literature  at  an  early  period  of  life :— '^  Our  aged 
"  Ciceroni,  with  great  good  will,  expressed  a  desire 
<*  to  shew  his  Lordship's  Study ^  and  with  all  the 
^  respectful  familiarity  of  an  old  domestic  depen- 
'^  dant  went  into  the  apartment,  to  request  his 
'*  lord's  permission,  which  was  readily  and  politely 
*'  granted.  It  was  impossible  to  enter  this  sweet 
'^  little  apartment  without  noticing  some  of  the 
*'  very  unusual  ornaments  for  such  a  place  t  but 
''  as  the  house  itself  is  literally  a  mansion  of  the 
''  dead  (for  the  monkish  cemetery  was  in  the  clois- 
''  ters)  it  may  account  for  the  noble  owner^s  taste 
'^  ia  decorating  it  with  the  relics  of  the  dead,  in<* 
''  stead  of  the  more  tasty  ornaments  of  botv-pots 
^*  and  ^toer-vases  I  The  other  ornaments  are 
**  some  good  classic  busts,  bookcases  with  a  select 
*■  collection,  and  a  very  curious  antique  crucifii^/' 
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The  principal  iaierest  of  ibis  county  arises  from 
its  Univenity,  whidb  is  greatly  superior,  in  extent 
and  magnificence  of  buildings^  to  the  sister  institu- 
tion at  Cambridge.  In  several  parts  of  the  cottnty 
are  mansions  of  conspicuous  grandeur.  These  are 
not  so  numerous  as  in  several  other  districtSy  but 
the  Palace  of  Blenheim  is  nearly  unrivalled  in 
splendour  and  attraction. 

Oxfordshire  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bucking- 
hamshire^ and  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Glou^ 
cester;  on  the  souths  south-west^  and  south-east, 
lis  limits  unite  with  those  of  Berkshire ;  the  river 
Charwell  separates  Oxford  from  Northamptonshire 
on  the  north-east;  while  the  county  of  Warwick 
lies  contiguous  on  the  north-west.  Its  figure  js 
very  irregular,  but  the  greatest  length  is  about  fifty 
miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  thirty<^eight. 

This  county  possesses,  in  its  southern  districts^ 
an  alternation  of  hill  and  valley  productive  of  many 
pleasing  displays  of  pictorial  scenery.  The  Chil* 
tern  elevations,  partly  clothed  with  rich  mantles  of 
beech,  and  sometimes  arable  to  a  height  supposed 
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uaattiHiiaUeby  the.  mj^airtd  busbAii4ry  of  the  early 
Ages,  abound  in  variety  8totl  grade  of  soehe,  IS 
O^rdsbire,  ift  its  c^ntnd  diTi^oo,  lasre  iid  a  giteat 
meajBt^!^  that  iqequalily  of  surface  so  prolific  of 
beau^^  h  cajfi  b6a$t  of  ita  forest  and  woods^.  fraught 
with  naiidnal  benefit,  and  displaying  at  every  rude 
tarn  a  captivating^  though  circumscribed,  grandeur 
of  prospect.  On  the  north,  (and  particularly,  on 
th^  western  part  of  that  district)  stone  fences  sup* 
ply  the  place  of  the  thickset  hedges,  decorated 
with  a  lArofusion  of  wild  flowers,  which  form  the 
boulidaries  of  other  inclosures ;  and  the  eye  is 
often  &tigued  by  a  rude  aiid  frigid  monotony  of 
^cene.  But  the  rivers  which  flow  through  the 
county  are  the  chief  sources  of  its  beauty.  These, 
gliding  through  almost  every  district,  call  forth 
luxuriant  vegetation  in  a  thousand  smiling  mea- 
do,w8,  and  regale  the  traveller  with  a  continual  and 
enchanting  change  of  prospect,  whether  they 
stretch  over  fertile  champaign,  or  break  from 
woody  insterstice.. 

Pew  tnanufactiires  are  here  cultivated  ;  and  the 
oatural  productions  possess  no  peculiarity  demand-^ 
ing  notice.  The  principal  river,  and  that  which 
constitutes  the  aquatic  boast  of  Oxfordshire,  is  the 
Thames.  This  majestic  river  is  arbitrarily  deno- 
minated the  Isisy  until  it  receives  the  tributary 
vimiers  of  the  Thame,  near  Dorchester.    Amongst 
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minor  Btreams,  the  chief  are  the  Charwell,  the 
Evenlade,  and  the  Windrush. 

The  CiTT  ov  Oxford  [165]  is  sealed  on  a 
gentle  eleTation,  in  the  area  of  an  amphitfieatre 
of  hillsy  and  presents  a  grand  and  interesting 
spectacle  from  all  the  neighbouring  heights.  The 
chief  approaches  to  this  city  are  particularly  good, 
and  the  High-street  [166]  presents  a  scene  unu- 
sually attractive*  This  noble  thoroughfare  derives 
an  indescribable  interest  from  the  curved  direction 
in  which  it  is  formed.  Owing  to  this  circumstance, 
a  fresh  display  of  architectural  grandeur  takes  place- 
at  almost  every  step*  The  street  is  well  paved,  and 
its  sides  are  adorned  by  the  colleges  of  University^ 
Queen'Sf  and  All  Sauls. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  the  learned  hare 
taken  great  pains  to  trace  this  <^  seat  of  the  Muses*' 
to  a  very  remote  origin.  Their  utmost  labours, 
howeveri  terminate  in  plausible  conjecture;  and 
judicious  hijitory  takes  its  best  foundation  in  the 
year  7279  at  which  time  a  monastery  was  erected 
here  by  Didan,  an  Anglo-Saxon  nobleman.  Frides- 
wide»  the  daughter  of  this  pious  nobleman^  waa 
first  governess  of  the  monastery.  ' 

The  city  speedily  acquired  importance  as  the 
seat  of  public  schools;  and  throughout  every  age 
subsequent  to  the  Norman  conquest,  has  been  pror 
gressively  rising  in  natibnal  estimation.     Oxford^ 
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afforded  ah  acdsmiinu^  reiidinJcifr  t&  tfidny  of  our 
hnptf  and  conaequendy  beeanuie  the  theacre  of 
Biiiiiennia  msmaraUe  tmasftetion^  of  a  pabfic  na- 
tore^  Various  obUBcik  and  parliamefiU  -vrere  held 
here  at  dxffevent  thnes^  and  it  may  be  truly  said^thtft 
BO  city^  ex€»{A  the  meiaM^olia^  is  calculated  to 
exciteLmfflro  forciUy  tlui^  gffttefal  interest  l^hiclr 
Aeskodent  of  Ustoi^  4ef«re#  frotti inspetting' the 
iceae  of  august  aBd;reaioS«  €¥mf». 

The  period:*!  ^vliieb  the  UKiT^asiTT  Wttk  ftrnhd- 
edhas  not  be^  correody  aseertained,  but  ft  is 
usually  believed  that  Alfred  the  Great  firat  esta- 
blidied  «t  this  place  certain  schools  for  students  in 
giaaittiary  arts»  and  divinity.  These  iWse  And  be- 
aevolent  kistitutieiis  of  King  Alfred  suffered  greatly 
ftoBi  the  ineursioas  of  the  Danes^  who  three  times  ' 
d^tvayed  Oxford  by  fire  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  The  learned  establishments  appear^ 
however,  to  have  revived  with  the  city  after  each 
8Mank>  and  the  University  attained  a  flourishhig 
8q»ect  shorUy  after  the  advent  of  the  Normans. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the 
teachers  and  scholars  lodged  and  studied  in  build- 
ings which  they  rented  of  the  citizens.  In  the  time 
of  this  king,  houses  were  erected  by  affluent  patrons 
of  literature,  and  bestowed  on  the  votaries  of  learn- 
ing. Unexpected  advantages  were  derived  from 
so  laudable  an  examplei  for  the^ustom  of  founds 
lag  and  endowing  colleges  progvessively  supplanted  ,i 
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the  taste  wbicb  had  long  prevailed  for  the  founda- 
tion of  mpnastjc  structures* .  Gradually  enriched 
with  buildings,  endowed  foe  the  eacouragement  of 
learning,  .and  well  provided  for  the  reception  of 
students,  the  Universitj  of  Oxford  rose,  in  the  six- 
t,eettth  century,  to  a  height  of  academical, renown 
from  which  it  haff  never  permanently,  declined,  al- 
though its  career  has  been  H>cpasiionaUy  impeded 
by  various  comrfiotions  in  the  churdi  and  state. 
.  The  officers:  by  which  this  University  is  imme- 
diately governed  are  deoomioated  the.  Chancellor, 
the  High-steward,  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  two 
Proctors.  For  the  reception  of  the  numerous  stu- 
dents there  are  twenty  Colleges  atidfive  Halls. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  these  buildings,  are  worthy  of 
deliberate  exapxinatlon.  So  great,  indeed,  are  their 
attractions,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  objects  entitled  to  the  primary  notice  of  the 
visitor. 

.  Christ  Church  College  was  founded  by  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  in  the  year  1524?.  The  buildings  were 
goqcimeaeed  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  priory, 
founded  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobleman  termed 
Pidan,  and  now  likewise  comprehend  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  several  Halls.  The  principal 
collegiate  buildings  of  Christ  Church  consist  of  two 
spacious. quadrangles  and  two  smaller  courts.  The 
great  west  .front  conveys  the  ideas  of  amplitude, 
magnificence,  and  power.    This  part  of  the  struc- 
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ture  was  begun*  by^Wolsey;  but  completed  by  Sir 
Cbmtopber  Wren.  The  whole  length  is  382  feet. 
The  grand  western  <[aadrangle,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  mingled  simplicity  and  grandeur^  was 
erected  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
A  great  part  of  the  southern  side  is  occupied  by 
the  Hall.  This  magnificent  refectory  is  in  the  an- 
eient  English  style,  and  is  adorned  with  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  portraits. 

The  second  quadrangle  is  termed  Peckwater 
Square,  and  is  constructed  in  attention  to  the  clas- 
sic orders  of  architecture.  The  whole  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  college  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Its  chief  ornament  con- 
sists in  the  Library,  which  is  npw  divided  into  two 
compartments :  the  upper  division  contains  the 
numerous  and  valuable  books  belonging  to  this 
society,  and  in  the  lower  is  placed  an  extensive 
collection  of  pictures^  bequeathed  to  Christ  Cburch 
by  General  Guise.  These  paintings  were  collected 
by  Geseral  Guise,  at  an  immense  expense.  Many 
are  by  the  best  masters,  and  will  not  fail  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  spectator. 

•  The  fonner  church  of  the  priory,  on  whose  site 
this  cdlege  is  erected,  now  constitutes  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Oxford,  and  will  meet  with  attention  in  a 
succeeding  page. 

;  The  structure  known  by  the  name  of  JVlstu  Col' 

^ge  waslbinided  in  the  year  1^79,  by  William  of 
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Wykeham,  Bishop  pf  Winchester;  and  |||if»iwt9 
one  of  the  noblest  specin^ns  of  aodetHt  ar«A^9aiir$ 
contained  in  the  Universit]^.  The  bt|(MH||»,lSin- 
sist  of  a  spacious  quadrangloi  vi|hatts^9))efl  <S»a{^I» 
halU  and  library ;  a  fime  ral^e  of  el^iiftefs;  and  n 
series  of  i4partQients«  fpr  tb«  use  dTstydentSy  tinned 
the  garden-court»  The  qiiadri^igle  Is  entcied  by 
a  handsome  pprtal,  and.  has  the  ^pel  sold  haU  on 
the  north,  and  the  library  0n.th9  essl.^ 

The  chapel  is  unqti^stionabljr  the  imst  splendid 
building  of  tb^  kind  in  the  Umyi^rtit^^  apd  was 
oHl^fdly  designed  in  the  purest  taste  of  the  fom^ 
teeiitb  century.  Connderalila  alt^l»|ioils'  baive 
b^n  recently  effected^  idider  the  diriselion  of.  tbe 
l#tiB  Mr.  WyAtt;  and  although  great  fteedomd. 
w^ve  taken  by  that  architect  with  the  andent  mode 
oft^angen^entf  ^e  are  not  inciined  to  den^thal 
his  in!K)yation»:  were  productive,  of  soin«.  beau^* 
Tbe  choir,  of  this  noble  chapel  is  one  hundred^fiirt 
iA.kmgtlu  The  east  end  is  worked  into  canofrfedi 
niches,  fi%  in  number^  and  each:  adocnedl.tpilii 
piijnades  and  tracery  of  the  ricbeafc  dJescUf^tian. 
This  part  of  the  int^or  was  entirely  rciiovatedi 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt.  OTer.the'c6in<- 
miywiion-mlde.are  fire  small  compsrtmente  of  mar* 
Ue  sculpture,  iii  alto-relieyo,  fody  executed  by 
Westmacott. 

Die  painted  windows  are  of  unuaualinteiest,  as 
they  enable  the  spectator  to  ftimi  u  txwipaimiii^ 
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WW  of  the  laeritK  which  dittiBguid&  the  ancient 
and  modem  atgr^Bs  of  pAinlicy;  on  glasb.  Few  will 
hoBitale  in  ^nng  the  prefeirence  to  the  littler.  The 
great  west  window  .isi  indeed,  unrivalled  for  beauty 
of  design,  exquistte  disposition,  of  light  and  shade, 
aad  fasctnsititig  ii^uence  of  general  effect.  This 
Sflendid  work  wtiii  begiiu  about  the  year  1776> 
from  .finished  cartoons  by  Sir  Joshua  Rc^okte, 
and  Iras  executed  by  Jervais.  The  subject  of  the 
pitecipal  Gompatrtnient  is  the  nativity  of  Jesus. 
The  colouring  of  thiis  fine  window  is  temperate 
though  rich,  and  the  whde  approximates  more 
olofKay  to  nature  than  any  eSort  of  glass-painting 
kefore  Ae  time  of  Jerrais* 

The  College  6£AhL  Souxs.^ras  ibunded.  in  the 
year  1497|  by  Henry  Chicbele^  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  aiid  censiats  chiefly  of  two  spacious 
cmwts.  The  ^yie  of  luxhitectitre  in  the  first  qua- 
dn^le  is  solid,  and  the  buildings  are  low,  with  an 
embattled  pajfapet*  The  great,  or  interior  qua- 
drangle ihmreases  in  beauty  as  wril  as  in  duaen- 
flietts.  The  chapel  and  hall  ocbupy  th6  soudieni 
8ide,aiid  on  the  north  is.placed  die  splendid  iibraiy 
a6the  aciolkge;  The  Hall  is  a  very  elegant  apart- 
ment and  contains  several  portraits,  together  with 
man^  iattoeatihg  pleceii  of  sculpture,  and  casts 
from  the  aitfiique.  The  LSraiy  is  one  of  the  lai^^est 
roDms  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  being  196  feet 
H  S 
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in  length.  ^  The  first  stone  of  this  noble  apartment' 
was  laid  in  the  year  1716,  by  Dr.  Young,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  building  was  defrayed  by  a  bequest  of 
Colonel  Codrington. 

Mertok  Collegb  is  the  most  ancient  ineorpo'- 
rated  establishment  in  this  University,  and  was 
founded  by  Walter  de  Mefton,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  The  Chapel 
was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  pointed  arcbi* 
tecture.  ^  .         .    » 

Queen's  College  was  foundfed  by  Robert 
Eglesfield,  confessor  to  Queen  Phiiippa,  consort  of 
Edward  the  Third;  and  that  illustrious  queen 
shortly  became  the  avowed  protectress  of  the  insti-" 
tution.  The  honorary  patronage  has  ever  since 
been  vested  in  the  queens  of  England.  The  grand^ 
front  is  constructed  on  the  north  side  6f  the  High 
street.  In  the  centre  is  a  richly  embeQished  gdte 
of  entrance,  over  which  is  a  cupola,  containing  a 
statue  of  Queen  Caroline,  The  interior  of  tlie 
principal  court  is  among  the  finest  collegiate  ex- 
amples of  modem  elegance.  The  first  stone  of 
this  quadrangle  was  laid  on  the  anniversary  of  Queen 
Anne's  birth,  February  6,  1710;  but  the. whole 
was  not  completed  till  1759.  The  building  bears  ft 
considerable  resemblance  to'  the  Luxembourg  pa-^ 
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lace,  in  Paris*  It  is  supposed  that  King  Henry 
the  Fifth  was  a  student  at  this  college,  uhder  the 
carebf  Cardinal  Beaufort.  - 

The  foundation  of  St.  John's  College  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  munificence  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 
an  opulent  citizen -of  London,  who  served  the  office 
ofLord  Mayor  in  1553,  and  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Mary.  The  second  quadrangle  is  the  most  superb 
part  of  the  structure.  This  court  (with  the  except 
tion  of  the  south  side,  in  which  is  the  library)  was 
erected  at  the  entire  expense  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
from  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones*  The  whole  display 
is  rith  and  captivating ;  but,  when  deliberately  exa- 
minedj  the  building  is  hot  calculated  to  reflect 
unmixed,  credit  on  the  memory  of  the "  architect. 
The  classic  and  ancient  Englbh  styles  are  mingled 
with  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  judgment. 

The  range  of  structure  which  looks  towards  the 
gardens,  and  which  forms  a  second  front  of  thd 
eastern  division  of  this  quadrangle,  is  the  most  inte- 
resting and  unobjectionable.  This  consists  of  five 
bay  windows  of  delicate  workmanship,  supported 
by  brackiets  of  sculptured  stone.  -  Hie  gardens 
spread  at  the  base  of  tihis  fine  elevation  are  very 
extensive,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dis- 
posed is  an  hoOQur  to  the  recent  period  in  Which 

r 

the  arrangement  took  place.  » . . 

The  charter  for  founding   Trinity  College 
was  obtained  in  the  year  1554*,  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope. 
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Tb€  geBttPOiity  of  the  £ma4^  ^MRS  limited  cmlj  bjr 
hm  vu(mc9B.  BiH^mdommmt  ef  tke  new  fiimida*' 
tion  consisted  of  thirty-five  nwmoie  aed  ^neen 
Adi^iwnAf  besides  vsrioiisiivproptifttioiis  and  pen^ 


Tjtie/buttdiogs  consist  of  two  cemis,  bttt  ve  de- 
signed with  litde  atJtentioa  to  arehitector^  bar* 
mony  of  parts.  The  CAa^is  emitled  to  csireM 
notice,  as  it  i#  one  ^  the  finest  i^dtanees  in  O^cffprd 
Af  ^a  #tiilwg  effi^e^  pvodiAced  by  a  c^aiaic  aimiplieiiy 
of  arraf^geiDWK*  This  striKpture  'mm  efiected  be« 
twew  the  yea»  1691  «ad  16M.  It  is  bdieved  that 
the  design -was  finriusbed  by  Dew  Aldiieh,  aub- 
jaet  t^  Qori««^i#iis  by  Sir  Gbris^ber  Wren, 

.]^A<^}>AMK  Coi'i;«Ms.sitaatQd  n^ear  the  «a6ten> 
extremity  of  the  city,  ^n  the  borders  ef  the  river 
Charwell,  w^  ieq^dad  by  WiUituai  ^  Wayafieiett 
Bishop  ^  Winchesibery  about  the  yeiur  ]M^  This 
eg^}isbi99eat  takes  a  Ugh  plane  amongst  die  no* 
bleiit  Inatj^tttiens  of  the  LJ«i?eraty.  Tlie  chief  part 
Qf  |bp  ^jU»m^^  bujidings  was  perfected  diiring  the 
Ufa  «^f  the  fooodary  and  under  his  immediate  inspect 
(iop.  The  aide  tpacarda  the  Highvstreet  is  orna* 
qief^ed  with  » )ofi;y  ^owei-^  Qf  beautiftil  proportions^ 
vUfih  i»  sajl4>  by  a  popular  but  duubtful  traditien> 
fo  im^  been  ^Hmstructed  after  the  de6%a  of  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey^  whilst  that  di^tipg^i^be^^  peiaoA 

bunar  f^  this  poli^ge. 


Tbe  greid  qiuakMngle  of  Miigdiilefl  is  eoxopicuiDais 
*ftiriiatfi#.of  T^nerable^rand^ttr^  and  i^  composed 
fi£^0  chapel,  ilie  hall,  the  library,  a  part  of  the 
pvasidttiit's  lod^iags^  and  i^httaabers  lor  theJhttoU)^ 
wmd  demies^ ,  A  fine  cloister  runs  to  th6  extent  of 
each  side,  the  roof  of  which  is  of  ribbed  oak ;  and 
no  IniiOTatiag  hiuid  hsp  presinnftd  to  violate  the 
aedat^.  though  naagaifieeat  character  of  the  sur-i 
roandkig  baildlags.  The  whole  of  this  quadrangle 
was  arranged  by  the  founder,  with  the  iMIowing 
exceptions:  the  cloist€nr  on  the  sOttth  was  com- 
pleted afte^r  Ivs  Amlie ;  aftd^  in  the  year  1509,  a 
aaries  of  large  hieroglyphic  figures  of  sccdptu^ed 
atone  waR;added>  at  regular  distances,  on  each  m«' 
terior  part  of  the  court. 

Ihese  pieces  of  scalptaiie  display  the  humanf 
j^^e  in  numerous  attitudes,  bat  chiefly  of  a  gro« 
teaque  character;  together  wiA  vwnous  anissals,' 
and.  some  extravagant  creations  of  fancy,  b$  ther 
lamia,  the  griffin,  and  th»  dragon.  It  U  usuaUy 
believed  that  tM  assemblage  of  mystical  reprW. 
saalfltioBa  is  mevely  Ae  ofibpnBg^  of  sach-  s^^isaitas*^ 
tkal  taste  as  often  led  our  «icient  English  scalj^' 
ton  to  laboar  at  cattmunicaibg  delight  thtoughl 
die  aaedittBi-  of  astonishment.  But  one  c<dtogiftte^ 
writer  has  endeavaiired  to  prove  tha»  the  whoto 
were  designed  to  inculcate  satataijrlesSoas  of  scho-- 
laslie  disc^iiae. 
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The  Chafd  \%  an  elegant  strucluce,  in  the  pointed 
style  of  building ;'  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that,  in 
some  late  altera^ons^  incoiigruous  CH^naments,  of  a 
Grecian  cbaractery  have  been .  profusely  adapted. 
The  windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass^  chiefly 
executed  by  Egginton. 

.  Magdalen.  CoiUege  is  required  by  its  statotcs  to 
entertain  the  kings  of  England  and  their  eldest  sons 
whenever  they  visit  Oxford ;  but  has  not  been  ho^- 
noured  as  the  temporary  residence  of  royalty  siace 
the  reign  of  Japies  the  First. 

Attach^  to  this  college  are  pleasure^rounds  oi 
the .  most  inviting  description.  Tliese  have  been 
arrapged  at  different  periods,  and  consequentiy 
evince  great  varieties  in  taste.  Approximating  to 
the  new  buildings  is  a  division  tersied  the  Grove^ 
which  is  a  fine  tracts  well  stored  with  venerable 
elms,  and  stocked  with  deer.  T^e  shady  recesses 
and  pleasing  half^repose  of  this  scene  are  well 
adapted  to  stucly  and. meditation.  Round. an  ad- 
jacenti  meadow»  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river  Charwelly 
are  constructed  long  and  devious  promenades, 
terxned  the  Water-walks^  Through  the  umbrs^eotts 
fencf  which  ornaments  these  walks  on  either  side 
are' caugbt_  ocoasipnal  views  of  the.  surrdundiiig 
countf y>  ^nd  the^  jvbale  s^ms  to  speak  of  acade* 
mical  quiet  and  elegant  ease. 

The  most  important  Public  Buildings  connected^ 
with  the  University  are  the  Schooh,  the  Bodleian 


Uirary^  the  Theatre^  the  Clartndan  Printikg-boUset 
ike  Rddcl^e  Library,  "0ie  Askmolean  Muieum^  the 
Observatory,  the  Physic-garden^  and  St*  MdrySyOt. 
the  Vnvoersity  Church; 

The  Schools^  including  a  part  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  the  Picture  G^lerj,  form  a  splendid 
quadrangle.  The  principal  front  is  a.  magnificent 
elevation,  175  feet,  in  lengtii,  with  a  lofty  square 
tower  over  the  entrance.  The  ranges  of  building 
on  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle  are:  three  storiea 
high.  The  whole  would  be  a  pleasing  specimen  oC 
£ngli^  architecture,  if  an  absurd  fashion  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury had  not  led  the  builder  to  place»  on  the  inte- 
rior face  of  that  noble  tow^r  which  suroiounts  the 
gate  of  entrance,  couplets  of  c6lu«M£s,  whic^h  reacb^ 
in  due  succession,  from  base  to  pinnacle^  expres- 
sive of  the  five  classic  orders.  In  the  Corinthian 
compartment  is  introduced  a  statue  of  James  the 
First  on  his  throne,  holding  his  book  towards  the 
figure  of  Fame,  who  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
sounding  ber  trumpet. 

In  these  public  schools  the  professors  read  lec- 
tures in  the  several  sciences.  The  Divinity  School, 
which  was  completed  in  the  year  148.0,  is  one  of 
the  richest  specimens  of  the  florid  style  of  English 
architecture  to  be  witnessed  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  stone  roof  is  of  exquisite  workman^ 
ship. 
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extentm  rooi»i>  dnpoied  in  the  fonn  4fi  tiie  Bo>* 
nan  H.  TMi  noble  intlitution  wm  iauiided  by 
Hamphrey,  Doke  of  GloucefCer,  in  iIm  ifteentli 
oMtury,  but  was  nstored,  eUcr  feeveral  a^ca  of 
.dteniale  defniedaHon  and  neglect,  bjr  Sir  TiMmas 
Bodley,  in  the  year  1597.  The  contribntienft  oC 
tttlmMe  niaDttscHpU  and  llie  heat  piitited  worka 
liaTe  been  tndy  splendid^  and  the  library  ia  mm 
Mfcondary  in  inipoitaoee  only  to  that  of  the  Brftiab 

MuMRllB. 

In  the  J^idure  GtdUiy  are  placfed  MHnerofoa  por^ 
ttrits,  of  variotw  degrees  of  merit,  compnaing' the 
representatkma  of  many  daitinguiflbed  members  of 
ihis  tTirfversity. 

In  the  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  School  is 
pi'eserired  a  collection  of  statues/  raarbleSf  and 
busts,  compristng  1S5  articles,  presented  to  the 
University  by  the  Conntess  Dowager  of  Poosftet, 
in  1755 ;  and,  in  an  apartment  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  schools,  are  ranged  the  Arwnddtian  Murbla. 

The  Theatre  [167]  was  one  of  the  first  woriis  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  was  entirely  biult  at  the 
expense  of  Archbishop  Sheldon.  The  fonadalion 
was  laid  in  1664,  and  the  building  completed  io 
about  five  years.  The  ground*plan  is  that  of  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome;  and  the  whole 
edifice  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  classical  purity  in 
^esign^  and  excellence  of  execution. 


MtoitiisJiiJM.  Ut 

The  tUdalffi  LArmry  was  foukted  bj  the  eocene 
trie»  bui  skilful  sod  lienevf^nt  phjsicaaiiy  Dr.  E^cU 
cUffii^  who  beqaeathed  the  sum  pf  je^O^OQD  for  its 
erectimi>  and  provided  for  die  mainiemnce  of  0 
librarian*  The  rustid  baaeaient  of  tbia  Jtrnctiirei 
which  ia  160  feet  in  d»tiiater»  is  in  the  form  of  a 
double  ocff^dfi ;  and  from  the  basemtot  proceeds 
SI  cflinfriQai  aupentruGture,  adorned  with  Coriii-« 
tiiim  ^domnsp  ranged  in  coupietd*.  A  cupoiU^ 
sixty  feet  high»  eompleles  the  elevatioti.  The.enl^ 
bellishniensa  of  the  interior  ai;e  of  a  si^erb  ohaiac^ 
tor.  The  dame  is  wrought  into  co«ipai:tmf|ill  oC 
l)eftiitifiil  atiic€i9-iiwrk»  asad  b^ween  the  printkpri 
window*'  ar^  ti^esses  of  flowers'  and  fruit.  Thi^ 
building  was  erected  after  designs  by  Gibbs^  but  ia 
cducCj  vitfuable  as  ai^  architectural  omamept  of 
the  Unnenity.  The  books  are  few>  and  of  a 
liaaited  interttt. 

The  AihwoktMn  Museum  derives  kB  origin  fronir 
Elias  i^sbmole,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Garter. 
ThebuBdaig^aa  eteoted  by  Sir  Christopbfsr  Wre% 
ftl  the  espense  of  the  Untverttty,  and  is  wei( 
edited  tA  the  use  for  which  it  was-designed.  Ii^ 
tUt  edifice  arei  reposited  many  n^urai  and  artificial 
Msiesities^  cog^rehending  numerous  subj^<^s  of 
iMiqui^.  Here  are,  likewise,  some  truly  vakiahle 
nMBuacript^: 

The  A^ktommkat  OAservtaoiy  »  an  el^i^nt  axxA 
approprbite  MUing,  erected  in  the  btter  part  of 
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the  eighteenth  century.  The  Phync  Gardin  i»an 
acquisition  for  which  the  Uniyefrsity  is  indebted  to 
Henry,  Earl  of  Danby,  who  procured  a  lease,  of 
the  ground  from  Magdalen  College,  in  1622. 

In  noticbg  the  most  prominent  objects  not  iin« 
mediately  connected  with  the  University,  our 
attentioq  is  first  demanded  to  the  Cathedral  Church, 
Oxford  was  constituted  a  bishop's  see  by  King 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  church  appertaining  to 
the  dissolved  abbey  of  Oseney,  contiguous  to  Ox-^ 
fordy  was  first  chosen  as  the  cathedral;  but  this 
distinction  was  afterwards  conferred  on  the  chapel 
of  St.  Fijdeswide's  monastery,  a  building  conapre- 
hended-  in  Wolsey's  c&Uegiate  establishment,  now 
termed  Christ  Church. 

This  structure  is  curious  and  interesting  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  albhough  it  is  greatly 
deficient  in  extent  and  magnificence,  when  com- 
pared with  many  other  cathedral  churches,  which 
formed  the  fevourite  labour  of  the  wealthy  and 
pious  through  whole  centuries  of  superstitious  devoi- 
tion.  Its  plan  is  cruciA)rm,  with  a  square  tower 
proceeding  from  tlie  centre,  on  whieh  is  placed  a 
steeple,  of  weighty  and  inelegant  proportions. 
The  building  was  originally  more  extensive  than  at 
present,  a  part  of  the  western  end  having  been 
taken  down  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  Anglo* 
Norman  style  of  building  chiefly  prevails,  with  in- 
terspetfed  alterations^  in  a  later  mode.    The  dpr- 


mtosrjf  situated  to  the  north' oJPtfce  d)iMr>  contains 
several  very  ancient  monaments^  deserving  of  at^ 
tentive  iaspection.  Amongst  these  is  a  krge 
altar^tomb  (erroneously  said  to  be  that  of  the  holy 
Frideswide)^  sunnounted  with  a  f^rine^  which  was 
undoubtedly  erected  to  the  honour  of  that  saint. 
This  curious  relic  is  a  lofty  fabric  composed  of 
wood,  and  is  richly  adorned  with  tabernacle* 
work. 

*  The  Church  qf&t.Mnry^  situated  on  the  nortlr 

side  of  the   High*street>  is  a  fine  and  attractive 

Btmcture,  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  finfeentb 

century.      The  tower  is  square,   with  two  gra-^ 

duated  buttresses  at  eadi  angl^,  on  every  face  of 

which  is  a  statue  in  a  canopied  -  liicbe.  .  From  be*' 

hind  these  spring  pinnacles,  finely  proportioned 

and  richly  ornamented.     A  taper  spire  surmounts 

the  whole  ;  the  entire  elevation  being  180  feet.   In 

this  church  the  chief  members  of  the  University 

attend  divine  service^  except  on  some  particular 

diqrs,   when    the    sermons   are  appointed  to  be 

preached  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  east^  or  in  certain 

colicges. 

•  The  city  of  Oxford,  with  its  Suburbs,  consists  of 
fourteen  parishes ;  but  only  two  of  the  parochial 
<^urches,  after  thiat  mentionecl  above^  demand  no^ 
tioe,  iii  regard  toarchkectaral  chara<;ter. 

The  church  of  All  Samt9  was  erected  early  in^the- 
eighteenth  century,  under  iiie-  direction  of  Deai^ 


Aldrid^  and  b  a  buUdiHg  of  oA/amA^tMe  ideganes, - 
ia  the  Grecian  style. 

1^.  Peer's  in  th^  E&ii  [l&Si]  is  cdkdl^raled  ftoaongsl: 
anti^uarjeti  as  one  of  the  few  re«mi»iQgbiitUUag^ 
which  afford  probable  ▼^CeaofAng^o*  Sa]ldBar6fai« 
tectiure.  Thiy  s^ruct^e  ijsitof  paoderate  gro{K>tticin8> 
aud  haa  bean  cbie^y  rei|ovat!^d  ia  Yarioua  a§es* 
The  eastera  part  of  the  etiipeFstjfaic^iiiie  is  tibe  moH 
ancient^  and  presents  some  curious  instances  of  the 
qife^lar  style.  But  the  Ci*^,  coastrdcted  be- 
neath  the  chancel,  is  tbje  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  fabric.  It  appears  that  Hhe  church  of  St. 
Peter  wa^  founded  by  .Gr{mbat4>.  in  the  time  of 
Alfred  the  Great ;  and  some  writers  believe  that 
the  existing  crypt  is  part  of  the  edifice  formed  hy 
that  venerable  person.  This  subterraneous  apart- 
ment is  in  the  rudest  style  of  circular  architecture. 
The  pillars  are  short  and  massive,  and  their  capitals, 
are  worked  into  numerous  4i^iniiii^  and  feutitastic 
representations. 

The  buildings  for  municipal  and  other  uses  poa- 
nected  with  the  city  are  of  a  very  eligible  chianie« 
ter.  Amongst  charitable  institutions,  the  Rod' 
cliffy  Infifmar^  is  prc^femiioepjl.  Tln$.uscfal  eafti-- 
blii»hment  was  founded  at  the  expeenie  of  .the  trus-. 
tees  acting  under  the  v^iU  of  Dh  Badqiilfe;  in 
whose  hands  a  coabidavaUe  fc^ueremi^ned,  after 
the  fulfilment  of  sueh  bea&volent'  intentions  aa  were 
epectftcally  named  by  the  testator. 
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A  easily  mm  built  at  Oxford  by  Robert  de  Oilgi, 
the  Nanpaa  baron  on  whom  tbe  lordship  of  this 
town  was  bestowed  by  King  William  the  First. 
On  the  dte  of  that  once  formidable  structure^  the 
town  aad  covmty  gaol  is  now  erected.  Tliis  melan- 
cMy  pile  is  ceospiciious  for  excell^ice  6f  design 
and  arrangement.  Some  few  remains  of  the  castle 
are  aiill  to  be  seen  in  the  psecincts  of  the  modern 
extensive  buHd&sg. 

The  city  was  fomierly  encompassed  with  high 
aad  nxaisy  wtf  Is.  SmAdus  vesttgbs  of  these  lines 
of  fertification  are  observable  in  several  places^ 
^  the  nioat  irapkirtunt  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Mer^- 
ton  iiad  New  Colleges^ 

tlUrr,  or  Y3Q07tir,  [169]  a  small  village  on  the 
b<l^  of  the  river  Isis^  at  the  distance  of  about 
tw^niles  from  Oxford,  demands  the  attention  of 
the^vdler  dnd  tOpc^raphical  writer,  on  account 
of  lis  v^ry  oiiicient  and  curious  church.  This 
structuee  con^i^ts  of  one  sJde  anda  chancel,  having 
a  tower  of  low  pr^ortions  nearly  ih  the  centre* 
With  the  exceptitm  of  seme  pointed  windows,  eVi** 
^^y  not  eomp«ehended  in  the  origin^  dei^n, 
the  whole  edifice  is  in  a  very  early  aityle  of  circular 
vchiteoturei  arid  is  supposed  by  many  examiners 
to  h)»ve  been  ejected  previously  to  the  Norman 
couquest.  The  west  end  is  enrichisd  with  a  round* 
^^ad  doorcase,  of  olaborBte  workmansh^,  which 
^  ttow  disused*    Oh  the  north  and  soulh  sideft  are 
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doors  of  the  same  character,  but  less  t-ichly  oraa* 
mented.  The  interior  evinces  a  rude  and  cold^ 
but  commanding  magnificence.  The  ancient  pul- 
pit was  of  stone,  but  is  now  removed,  to  give  place 
to  a  wooden  fabric,  of  incongruous  character. 
The  front  is  composed  of  black  marble^  and  is  sup« 
posed  to  be  coeval  with  the  church. 

NuNEHAM  CouRTENAY,  [170]  the  scat  of  the 
Earl  of  Harcourt,  occupies  a  beautiful  spot  near 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Isis,  at  the  distance  of 
five  miles  and  a  half  from  Oxford.  The  park  coa« 
tains  near  1200  acres,  and  evinces,  in  every  divi« 
sion,  great  richness  of  natural  circumstance,  im- 
proved by  the  hand  of  reverential,  rather  than  of 
presumptuous  art.  Perhaps  the  talent  of  Brown, 
who  assisted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds, 
was  never  displayed  to  greater  advantage.  A  drive 
isformed^  which  conducts  to  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  the  park,  and  continues  through  a  wood 
that  falls  with  a  steep  descent  to  the  river  Isis,  the 
bank  of  which  is  here  very  abruptly  and  finely 
broken  by  steep  and  bold  projections* 

The  nfSftnsionis  characterized  by  a  graceful  sim- 
plicity of  architecture  ;  and.. the  interior,  although 
ridily  furnished^  is  intended  to  rely  for  attraction 
upon  the*  numerous  works  of  ari  here  assembled. 
The  very  extensive  collection  of  pictures  comprises 
many  select  works  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  a 
great   number    of  portraits,   interesting    to   tlie 
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general  observer,  from  the  celebrity  and  public 
worth  of  the  persons  represented .  The  .library  is  a 
handsome  apartment,  and  is  embellished  with  the 
following  portraits  of  literary  men  who  were  the 
associates  'of  former  lords  of  this  domain  :•— Pope, 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kifieller ;  Prior,  a  fine  head  by 
DaW ;  Whitehead,  poet  laureat,  by  Wilson ;  and 
Mason,  by  Doughty, 

The  Gardens  contain  thirty-eight  ficres;  and 
were  laid  oat  (with  an  exception  of  the  flower- 
garden)  by  Brown.  These  grounds  are  arranged 
with  exemplary  accuracy  of  judgment.  A  Walk  is 
constructed  through  the  most  interesting  parts,  and 
some  few  artificial  embellishments  are  introduced, 
amongst  which  must  be  noticed  an  urn,  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Whitehead,  Wi&  aa 
ioscription  from  the  pen  of  Mason.  , 

The  Church  of  Nuneham  Courtenay  ^ms  a 
pleasing  ornament  to  die  pleasure-grounds.  >  'thiu 
building  is  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and 
was  erected  hi  1764,  after  a  design  of  Simon,  Earl 
of  Harcourt,  slightly  corrected  by  Stuart. 

The  FTower  Garden  contains  about  an  acre  and 
a  quarter^  and  was  arranged  after  a  design  ( by 
Mason,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the'laie 
Earl  of  Harcourt,  and  is  well  known^to  the  public 
as  author  of  a  poem  ou  the  principles  of  landscape 
gardening,  and  other  valuable  compontions.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  "this  garden  must  erct 
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be  amiBidered  interettbg,  as  a  proof  o£  the  fiieiHty 
with  whi6b  the  accompUdied  Mason  could  reduce 
lo  pmetice  those  theoretic  principleB  which  he  had 
down  in  hit  exceUeat  poem.  It  will  be  obsenred, 
that  the  ornaments  are  nofnerons ;  but  they  are  so 
placed  as  10  be  seen  in  unexpected  aaccession. 
Erery  embieUiduliait  partakes  of  ^endment^  and  of 
sentiment  so  refined,  that  the  moiM;  scn^ulous  taste 
ean  scarcely  allow  any  circumstance  to  bis  sap^r- 

Hbnlby  oh  Thames  [171]  is  a  clean  and 
chearfiil  town,  situated  near  the  base  of  a  duster 
of  hillsy  iii'one  tsS  the  most  agreeidile  windmgs  of 
that  river  which  forms  the  chief  natund  omiuisent 
of  Oxfordshire.  Vo  staple  manufactirire  is  cidti- 
i»ted  in  this  .town,  and  the  tiiadlng  inhabitants  are 
principally  engaged  i&  nfioMng^  ftr  tbe  supply  of 
Londodft  and  in  such  comnftercial  interchanges 
with  acfjacent  villages  as  are  common  to  every  pro- 
tincial  town.  The  beauty  of  the  »in*ounduig 
Icekiery  has  induced  many  private  families  to  con- 
struct ornamental  dwellinga  in  this  part  of  tbe 
OouQiy ;  and  the  prosperity  of  Uie  town  is  evinced 
by  the  improveinents  progressively  taking  place  in 
the  habitatiims  of  traders  t>f  every  rank. 

Henley  is  entered  from  the  London  road  oVer  a 
handsome  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  of  Headmgton 
stone,  and  finkhed  in  1786.  The  key-stone  ea 
each  face  of  the  centre  atch  is  ddomed  with  a 
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feulpture4  ma^^  fr^m  tbe  elegapt  chissel  of  the 
Hon.  Mil,  Om^t^  wbo  resided  for  somo  time  in 
^  Q?i>g|bilQ|ii3^jie^  tenn^d  Park-pUce» 

It  wAy  nf^%  l^:  entire^  uniBterestrng  to  observe* 
that  on  the  pune  of  a  window  in  the  Red  lion  Inn 
at  Hqnlcsy,  Sheoatone  inscribed  with  his  diamond 
ring  that  pl^aaixig  little  poem  which  commences 
with  this  vecse  ; — 

*'  To  th«e,  foir  FVeeiloni,  I  retire, 
''  Fram  flattTri^  eaiids,  and  dice  and  din; 

<<  Nar  art  tboa  ft»iind  io  mansioos  higber. 
**  Than  the  low  cot,  or  humble  inn." 

The  churchisahand$omeandspacioji|i  although 
irregulfu:  structure,  in  the  pointed  style.  The 
^ftj  tpwer«  compositd.  of  intermingled  flint  and 
Ktone»  is  traditionally  s^d  to  have  been  boilt 
under  the.  patronage  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  but  there 
are  not  aspy  docjaments  in  support  of  such  aa 
iMsertioQ. 

Ilie.Towii-Hall  stands  on  an  elevated  spot  in  the 
Hi^sUeet>  and  is.  a  neat  building,  completed  in 
179Q.  Be9f^th  the  hall  is  a  commodious  piazza, 
^^'as  a  market-place.    . 

Ihe.  most  distinguished  natives  of  this  place  are 
J^p,  IiO»glandf.  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  who  was  con? 
fa$sor  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  WHUam  Lenthalf 
Spider  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  a  great 
Fsct  of  the  doubles  biatween  Charles,  this  ?ir«tand 
^Parliament. 
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The  village  of  Chalgrovs,  distant  about  four 
miles  from  Wallington,  attained  considerable  cele- 

r  brity  in  tke  seventeenth  century,  on  account  of  a 
battle  which  proved  fatal  to  the  bold  and  popular 
Hampden.  This  action  took  place  on  Sunday  the 
18th  of  June,  1643,  and  was  fought  on  a  district 
termed  Chalgrove  Fidd,  on  the  north-east  of  the 
village.  The  royal  force  was  commanded  by 
Prince  Rupert,  and  had  issued  from  Oxford  on  the 
preceding  evening,  probably  with  an  intent  of  sur- 
prising and  capturing  some  of  the  parliamentary 
officers,  who  were  quartered  in  Thame  and  the 
neighbouring  places.  On  the  alarm  being  commu- 
nicated, Hampden  \yas  amongst  the  first  of  those 
who  commenced  a  tumultuous  pursuit  of  the  cava- 

.  liers.  Raslily  entering  upon  action  without  any 
consistent  plan  of  attack,  his  ill-formed  troops  were 
compelled  to  retrpat ;  and,  early  in  the  contest, 
himself  was  struck  on  the  shoulder  with  a  brace  of 
bullets,  which  broke  the  bone.  He  quickly  retired 
firom  the  field,  and  died  at  Tiiame,  aflter  acute 
sufferings  protracted  for  the  tef m  of^  three  weeks. 

Hampden  is  a  favourite  character  with  several 
historians,  and  in  some  respects  he  is  deserving  of 
tlie  encomiums  with  which  he  has  been  honoured. 
The  rectitude  of  his  principles  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned, and  his  personal  courage  was  sufficiently 
proved  on  this  disastrous  field.  As  an  alloy  of  his 
good  sense  and  amiable  character,  .it  must  be  ob- 
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served,  tbat  he  condescended  -  to  assume  all  the 
gloom  and  irrational  jargon  of  purrtanism*  Mncli 
is  said  coDceming  his  superiority  of  talent ;  but  his 
reputation  for  ability  chiefly  depends  on  the  asser« 
tion  of  Lord  Clarendon,  whose  opinion  on  such  a 
question  must,  however,  be  received  as  decisive. 
Mere  courage  was  the  only  military  good  quality 
vhich  he  exhibited.  His  impetuosity  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Chalgrove  is,  assuredly,  injurious  to  his 
meinory  as  a  soldier  of  high  station,  whose  first 
duty  was  to  direct  rather  than  to  act. 

The  town  of  Woodstock  is  distant  from  Oxford 
about  eight  miles.  The  public  buildings,  if  not  of 
a  superior,  are  still  of  a  respectable  character. 
The  Church  is  a  commodious  structure,  erected  at 
different  times,  but  without  any  prominent  viola- 
tion of  architectural  regularity  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  edifice  is  preserved  in  an  exemplary  state  of 
care  and  neatness.  Woodstock  constitutes  a  cha- 
pelry  to  the  contiguous  parish  of  Bladen,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  duties  have  been  long  performed  by 
the  erudite  and  worthy  Dr.  Mavor,  whose  writings 
are  not  more  voluminous  than  useful,  and  are  well 
kaown  to  the  public. 

The  Town  Hall  is  a  handsome  stone  building, 
erected  about  the  year  1766,  after  a  design  of  Sir 
W.  Chambers.  The  manufactures  of  polished 
steel  and  leather  gloves  are  cultivated  with  con- 
siderable advantage,  by  the  inhabitants. 
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The  princi(Mil  interest  of  this  neighftouriiood 
9xi%e»  from  the  neighbouring  Palam  qv  Bi<iN* 
UHiUt  [172]  and  the  hUtorioal  circumflRDcetf  ca»- 
neded  with  the  domain  now  attached  to  that  nbUe 
building. 

The  vicinity  of  Woodatoek  wati  honoured  by  Ae 
residence  of  royalty  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the 
park  at  this  place  is  said  to  be  the  first  thaC  ivas 
formed  in  England.  Leaving  toantjLquariana.tfa& 
discussion  of  that  question»  we  proceed  to  renuod 
the  reader  that  King  Heniy  the  Second  resided 
frequently  at  the  royal  palace  in  Woodstock  Park, 
and  here  passed  many  hours  of  illicit,  gaiety,  ndth 
Rasamand,  the  fair  and  unfortunate,  daughter  of 
Walter,  Lord  Clifford,  whose  birth-place^we.have 
noticed  in  our  account  of  Herefordshire.  The  ro- 
mantic tale  of  his  constructing  a  &cn»er  for  her 
secretion,  which  recess  was  penetrated .  by.  the 
*^  enraged  queen/'  through  the  means  of  a.silkea 
due,  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  judicious  .histo^ 
nans.  We  shall  shortly  notice  the  natural,  but' 
melanchcdyy  close  of  Rosamond  de  Clifford's  lifi^ 
while  directing  the  reader  to  her  place  ofsepcdture, 
^  in  Godstow  Nunnery^ 

Succeeding  kings  sought  a  more  honourable  gra- 
tification in  the  retirement  of  Woodstock.  A  par* 
liament  waa  held  here  by  Edward  the  First ;  and 
in  the  ancient  palace  was  born  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  the  renowned  son  of  our  third  King  Ed* 
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ward.  Richard  *  the  Second  was  frequently  here ; 
and  in  bis  reign  Woodstock  was  honoured  with  the 
residence  of  the  poet  Chaucer,,  who  took  delight 
in  straying  through  the  lovely  recesses  of  the  park, 
and  formed  the  scenery  of  some  of  his  pdeins  from 
die  natural  beauties  there  presented. 

The  palace  (or  manor-house,  as  it  was  formerly 
termed)  afterwards  formed  one  t)f  the  numerous 
places  in  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  con* 
fined,  through  the  jealous  caution  of  her  sister, 
Qaeen  Mary.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century^  this*  distinguished  manor-'house 
was  greatly  injured  by  assault/and  was.  shortly 
after  entirely  taken  down. 

The  domain^  which  had  so  long  appertained  to 
the  crown,,  and  had  so  frequently  been  visited  by 
its  riegal  possessors,  was  bestowed,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  upon  John  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
in  consideration  of  the  great  services  rendered 
to  the  state  by  that  illustrious  warrior. .  At 
the  saipe  time  the  sum  of  half  a  million  sterling 
was  voted  by  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  palace  for  the  duke  and  his  descendants.  The 
name  of  Woodstock  Park  was  now  discarded,  and 
this  extensive  palatial  territory  has  ever  sinqe  been 
recognised  by  the  appellation  of  Blenheim;  a 
title  conferred  on  the  estate  in  commemoration  of 
the  important  victory  obtained  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  on  the  second  of  August,  1704. 

vot.  II.  I 
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The  palace  of  Blenbenn  occupies  a  site  suffct- 
o&tly  deTSted  to  display  ibe  fabric  to  greajt  cffi^ctk 
vKidfotetjdetraotiiig  from  ita  tomparatiTeioa^tiide^ 
TJ)ernQrtbani>  <Kt  grand  /root  of  the  :strifteiwrc^  is 
defeat  in -esUeot,  aodisof  a  verysupeobchacac- 
ter.  The  central.  comp^rtsAeDt^  to  which  the  attaor 
tioa  is  cbtefl^dtrecfcod  by  dte  arehiteel,  ia  «f  the 
Corinthian  order;  and. the  whole. fa^ad^ conveys 
ideas  of.pow^  and  splendour,  nhhongh'thecon^o* 
nent  pacts  are  liable  to  many  objections*  The 
aottth  front  is  a  chaste  asd  fine  elevation.  Orer 
a  p^tico  of  the  Corinthian  order  there  ia.plaeed  a 
colossal  bust  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France^ 
taken  from  the  gate  of  Toumay. 

Few  buildings  hare  experienced  more  seyserity 
of  sarcasm  than  the  palace  of  Blenheim.  Sir  John 
Vaobrugh,  the  architect  of  this  edifice^  was  him- 
self a  poet»  and  therefore  possessed  numerous 
eoefldi^timongst  the  wits.  Those  sbarply-^fKiiBted 
lines, .  • 

**  Lie  lieavy  on  him»  Kartfa !  for  He 
**  Laid  many  a  heavy  load  oa  Tbee^*' 

baye  proved  more  injurious,  to  his  reputation  as  an 
aj^itect,  than  all  the  animadversions  of  pfosaic 
^inritiers.  If  coldly  exunined,  as  an  arcbitectaral 
dr^a^iring,  the  design  of  Blenheim  appears  liable  to 
much  criticism ;  but,  when  we  view  the  bnildifigi 
and  duly  attend  to  the  history  of  its  erection^  we 
shalLacarcely  refioain  from  agreeing  with  Dr.  Mavori 
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that  '^  Vaobeugfa  deserves  very  considerable  ap^ 
plause  for  his  judgment  in  a  dreiunstanoe  i^efa 
has  principally:  exposed  bim  to  the  censQce  of  pre^ 
tended  critics  ;  be  bas.  rendered  this,  structure  dba* 
lac&ecifitic^  and  expressiTie  of  its.  destination;  "Its 
nujiphre  graudeui^  its  spacious  portals^  and  tta 
io%:tow^rSi  Tieeal  tbe  ideas -of  defence  and  aecu-t 
rity;  with  these  we  naturally  associate  die  hero  fov 
whom  it  was  euected,  and  thus  find  it  emkleoiatic 
of  his  talents,  and  pimBuits.*' 

The  interior  of  this  nobie  pile  w.calcidaled  td^ 
realise  every  anticiimtion  of  gcandeur  cneat^d  by 
a  viofv  of  its  more  prominent  features. .  Tbe  state 
rooms,  are  of  .iQf^^^fi««nt  proportions^  and.  are  ia 
general  arrafiged  in  a  ine^  and  correct  taste.  The 
collection  of  paintings  is  ei^tremely  numerous,  emd» 
contains  many  sele<^  works  of  the  best  masterik 
Some  fine  pieces  of  antique  sculpture  likewise 
assist  in  the  enrichment  of  several  apantmenfes.^ 
Tbe  Library  occupies  the  whole  length  oC  the  west, 
front,  and  coiM»ins,a  costly  sele^ion  of  rare  books^ 
comprising  the  grand  Sunderland  coUection.  Sculp-; 
tare  and  painting  unite  with  literature  in  bestowing 
charms  on  this  superb  room.  At  the  upper  end  is^ 
placed,  with  grateful  propriety,  a  statue  of  Queen 
Aone^  <<  undj^  whose  auspices  Joba  Duke  of 
Maclborougb  conquered>  and  to  whosenmnificence 
he  and  his  posterity  owe  the  possession  of /Blen« 
heim.*'  At  the  opposite  termination  of  the  gallery 
i2 
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18  a  bust  of  Alexander  the  Gt^at,  dug  from  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum.'  Amongst  the  pictureiB( 
which  adorn  the '  library^'  are  portraits  of  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough^  and  Sarah  his  Dudiess. 
The  tap^try  interspersed  in  different  apartments  iM 
an  object  of  some  curiosity^  and  contains  represen*^ 
tations  of  the  principal  battles  in  which  the  Duke 
was  engaged. 

-  The  princely  district  enclosed  by  walls,  as  a 
demesne-appendage  to  the  palace,  comprises  about 
2,700  acres,  and  abounds  in  picturesque  beauties. 
The  GardenSf  situated  in'  that  division  of  the  do- 
main'which  is  termed  the  Little  Park,  contain 
about ^00  acres,  and  are  arranged  with  a  magnifi- 
cence of  design^  and  correcti^ess  of  taste,  con- 
sonant in  spirit  to  the  palace  which  they  are* 
iotend^d  to  adorn.  The  artificial  ornaments  are 
§ewy  and  calculated  to  impart  desirable  relief  and 
animation.  The  whole  may,  indeed,  be  described 
as  a  fine  combination  of- landscape- scenery,  where 
the  softest  effects  of  nature  are  exhibited  wi^  little 
apparent  interference  of  art. 
;  Amongst  the  principal  objects  in  the  park,  un- 
connected, with  natural  Scenery,  must  be  noticed  si  * 
Column,  130  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  in* 
scribed  with  an  elegant  review  of  his  character 
and  exploits,  said  (o  be  written  by  Lord  Boling* 
broke. 
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In  the  parish  of'  Stoi^bsfield^  contiguous-  to 
Blenfaeiia  l^ark,  was  discov^ered,  in  fthe  year  171 1 , 
a  Roman  tesselated  pavement,  adorned  with; cude 
but  curious  figures  ;  and  the  traces  of  other  apart-^ 
tnents  weire  foiind  at  a  subsequent  period;  *  These 
interesting  relics  .of  antiquity  are  how  destroyed! 
A  more  important  discomery  occurred  in  the  adja< 
cent  parish  6f  North  Lbigh,  in.;lfil3,  at  which 
time  Was  reyeded'the  groundwork  of  an  eztensivci 
Roman  Villa..  A  building  has  been  erected  for  tlie 
protection  of  these  latter  vestiges^  much  to  thie 
grt^tifidation  of  the  antiquarian  public^ 

DrreHLEY,  theseatof  Lord  Viscount  Dillon,  is 
distant  /ibout  ftve  aciiles  fnom  i}ie  town  of  Wood* 
•toek.  -This  maui^on  was.  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  architect  Gibbs,  and  has  been  Consi- 
dered the  best  of  his  performances.  The  exterior^ 
however^  is  entitled  to  little  approbation.  The 
body  of  the  structure  is  weighty,  with  many  vases, 
and  two  jstatues  on  the  copii\g.  Thus,  the  architect 
bas  endeavoured  to  relieve  thie  gloomy  solidity  of 
his  design,  by  ornaments  evidently  superfluous  and 
ill-placed. 

By  in  unexpected  contrast  of  arrangement,  we 
find  the  interior  of  the  mansion  to  abound  in  deed? 
ratioA*  Every  principal  apartment  is  adorned  wi^ 
carving  and  gilding  of  the  most  eicpensive  descripr 
tioQ.  We  cannot  avoid  believing,  that  if  less  gold*; 
Isaf  bad  been  employed,  the  general  effect  would 
I  3 
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have  been  more  gnitefal ;  bat  it  mafii  be  dbservcrd, 
tbat  there  u  en  air  of  muitfr  warmth^  and  cms- 
tortf  preraflmg  tl^ougfaont  the  dnef  reomsyanaMial 
in  tiractnrea  80  aplendid. 

In  this  mansbn  is  preaerved  a  truly  valttidilef  4ftfd 
interesting  collection  of  ponmits.  One  of  these  « 
se  curious^  on  acconnt  of  an  alcndl^  ^aneedbte, 
that  it  usually  attracts  die  nisflee  of  the  visitor. 
The  painting  reptesetols  *'  Sir  Henry  Lee/'  pt^* 
prietor  of  an  ancient  mansion  ^whidi  stood  On  the 
site  of  1^  present  building,  and  **  the  dogii^teh 
saved  his  life*'*  The  stovy  connected  with  tfau 
picture  is  related  in  th^fdllot^g  terms  :-^<<  A  ser- 
vant had  formed  a  design  to  rofar  ibe  hoose,  and  ib 
murder  his  master.  But,  on  due  night  iAis  proj^t 
was  intended  to  be  put  in  execution,  the  dog> 
though  no  favourite,  nor  indeed  ever  befbre  taken 
notice  of  by  his  master,  a^ceompanied  him  up 
sfakfs,  crept  under  the  bedy  and  could  not  be  driven 
away  by  the  Mtendaat,  when  at  length  Sir  Henry 
ordered  him  to  be  l^h ;  and  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  the  treacherous  servant,  entering  the  room 
to  execute  his  design,  was  instantly  seized  bythe 
dog,  and,  on  being  secured,  ct^kil^eesed  his-inten- 
tion.*' 

Hbtthcukp,  the  seat  of  the  Barl  of  ^  Shrewitory, 
is  distant  about  fbur  miles  from  the:  town  of  Cfaip^ 
ping  Morton.  The  maneton  is  «ppr«ached  by  a 
noUeavenue  of  trees,  bioire  Anna  mile  in  length  ; 
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•iid'ka^leBdidbiiiUDDgt  «rect6i  after  ft  deaign 
by  iireber.  The  geud,  omorth  froiit> bai aoea<> 
inl  portico  of  enilranee)  adorned  by  fimr  lofty 
Cwrktthwn  coliunns ;  and  the  wbole  ext^ior  it 
riefa^  embelHsbed. .  The  principal  rooms  are  fitted 
up  wkk  groat  dcgance.  Bat  this  seat  has  been 
for  ccMiie  tine  n^lected  by  the  noble  family  to 
which  it  belongs^  and  tbe  interior  oontaws  ^tw 
otherwerks  4>f  art  Ihoi  tapestry  and  stucco  orna- 
Bienli.  Thescly  hoirevec,  rank'amdogst  the  best  of 
theirzespective  kiikls. 

On  the  banks  of  th&^  rher  Isb,  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  Oxford,  are  the  ruins  of  Godstow 
Nunnery.  This  religious  house  was  founded  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  and  has  acquired 
sonde  .distinction  with  those  who  take  an  interestin 
the  f  onumtic  parts  of  ancient  legend,  from  its  con- 
nexion with  die  iU-fiited  Rosamohd  de  Cliffbrd. 
The  ^^  fair  Rosamond"  was  placed  as.  a  boarder  in 
this  nmuiery,  bat  was,  at  a  jroudiful  and  imsus- 
pictous  period  of  Ufe,  decoyed  from  the  shelter  of 
its  walls  by  King. Henry  the.  Second.  In  our  ac- 
count of  the  regal  domain  of  Woodstock^  we  hai?e 
already  alluded  to  the  guilty  days  which  succeeded* 
Tbcwofiil  sequel  of  hfer  atocy  may  be  told  in  few 
wecda.  The  assertion  of 'her  being  poisoned  by 
QUA^  Eleanor  is  proved  to  be  of  recent  fidiricar 
tioQ ;  deep  regret  was  prc^bly  the  secret  ca&ker 
which  stretched  her  upon  an  early  bier. 
I  4 
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*■  The  grief  worn  remaang  of  this  celebrated  beaa^ 
were  interred,  by  her  pairents,  before  the  high«» 
altar  at  Goddtow ;  but  were  contumelioosly  ejecti^ 
from  that  consecrated  spot  by  order  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in.  the  year  1191..  Her  mouldering 
body,  which  might  have  been  thought  to  have  paid 
a:  last  earthly  atonement  for  pollution^  was  after- 
wards buried  in  the  Chapter-House. 

The  ruins  of  the  Nunnery  afe  not  extensive,  and 
partakb  little  of  the  picturesque.  Their  chief  in- 
terest arises  from  the  associated  recoUectioos 
which  crowd  on  the  spectator's  mind,  and  people 
the>  dreary  spot  with  romantic  actors  in  the  pageant 
of  remote  days. 

The  town  of  Witney  wears  a  cleanly  and 
agreeable  aspect,  and  consists  chiefly  of  two 
streets,  the  principal  of  which  is  nearly  one  mile  iii 
length.  As  the  Highnstreet  draws  towards  the 
south,  it  progressively  expands ;  and,  in  the  broad 
area,  is  preserved  an  extent  of  greensward,  through 
which  is  formed  a  wide^nd  handsome  gravel  walk, 
leading  to  the  church.  The  church  occupies  the 
complete  termination  of  the  street,  and  forms  a  fine 
architectural  finish  to  the  general  view. 

Witney  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
facture ofblankets  ;  and,  although  the  trade  is  how 
divided  with  many  other  places,  the  manufactories 
in  this  town  are  computed  to  employ  not  less  than 
1000  persons,  cojnprising  men^  women,  and  chi^ 
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dren.  The  Staple,  or  Blanket  Hall^  is  a  commo- 
dious and  ornamental  structure. 

The  Church  is  a  spacious  and'  handsome  build- 
iDg,  of  the  cruciform  description*  The  north  en- 
trance is  by  a  descent  of  several  steps,  through  a 
round-headed  doorway  ;  but  the  pointed  style  pre- 
vaib  throughout  the  chief  parts  of  the  edifice.  The 
interior  contains  several  curious  monuments. 

Minster  Lovel,  distant  about  three  miles 
froin  Witney^  obtained  the  second  part  of  its  ap- 
pellation from  the  noble  family  of  Lovel,  who  pos- 
sessed a  castellated  mansion  m  this  parish,  some 
traces  of  which  still  remain.  The  ruins  chiiefly 
consist  of  the  walls  of  the  great  hall,  and  parts  of 
two  of  the  towers. 

Francis  Lord  Lovel,  the  last  of  his  family  who 
possessed  this  estate,  was  one  of  t1ie  chief  confe- 
derates at  the  battle  of  Stok^,  near  Newark,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  where  some  desperate  adherents 
to  the  house  of  York  opposed  the  government  ctf 
Henry  the  Seventh.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
this  lord  was  slain  during  the  tumultuary  pursuit 
which  took  place  upon  the  defeat  of  his  party  ; 
but  some  modern  writers  have  asserted,  on  the  cre- 
dit of  a  traditional  rumour,  that  he  escaped  from 
the  field  of  Newark,  and  was  secreted  in  his  man- 
sion at  Minster  Lovel,  where  he  was  starved  to 
death  by  the  treachery,,  or  neglect,  of  the  servant 
in  whom  he  confided.  They  add,  *^  that  this 
I  5 
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report  sQems  to  be  confimied  m  arferj.pArtieuiiir 
manner ;  for  the  hoiMe  of  Mjnter'Lorel^  m  Ox« 
ford«iiire»  wfai«li  belonged  to  this  lotd,  being,  not 
many  jears  ago,  pulled  dowt),  kr  a  vault  wastfomid 
the  body  of  a  man,  in  very  rich  cloathiilgf  aeated 
in  a  cbair>  with  a  table  and  a  mass-bode  before 
bim.  The  body  was  eatire  when  tl»  workmen 
entered}  but^  upon  admission  of  ^eair,  soon  fell  to 
dust." 

We  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  above  aa^cdote 
is  entirely  void  of  foundation.  The  caMle  of  the 
Lovels  wasnot  taken  down  till  about  the  year  1747; 
and  there  are  persons  still  liviag  in  the  parish  who 
recollect  the  destriroUon  of  the  edifiee,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  no  such  discovery  took  place. 

The  Pnory  of  Minster  Lovel  belonged  to  the 
Alien  Monastery  of  Ivery,  in  Normandy ;  and  was 
dissolved  hy  KiQgiienry  the  Fifth. 

The  town  of  Banbury  is  situated  in  tkenorthejm 
part  of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Charwell^  which  here  separates  the  counties  of 
Oxford  and  Northampton.  The  Romans,  had  a 
station  on  the  site  of  this  town ;  and  Roman  coins 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  castle,  of  which  scarcely  any 
vestige  now  exists^  was  erected  here  by  Alexan- 
der^ Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
History  relates  little  of  importance  concerning  this  * 
structure^  until  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
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ieoMsj,  wkan  it'tfas'gatmonedforthekiiig^iahd 
imdenrent  tvorisieges.  The  last. ocqirred  in  1616, 
and  the  forto£swaa  then!  surrendered;  after  ai>rave 
vesiitaAce,  ien  weeks-  in  dutation.. 

Ba&tafy  possesses '«UH»y  respectable  domestic 
buildings,  bat thestre^te  ai^  not  paved,  :aad  the 
inh^itants  appear  to  possess  lUtle  incUnadob 
towards  those  improveineats^  combining  connemo 
enee.aiid  elegance,  wliich  are  now  socoimttKBiin 
towns  of  similar  importance.  No  staple  mannfiKi> 
tore  as  here  caltivated,  bat  valuable  comoiercial 
advantages  are  derived  from  the  Coventry  aisd 
Oxford  Canal,  on  which  one  public  and  two  private 
wharfs  are  constructed- 

A  new  parochial  church  has  been  recently  built, 
on  the  site  of  a  venerable  and  extensive  edifice, 
erected  by  Alexander^  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The 
modern  fabric  is  entirely  destitute  of  exterior  orna- 
ment, and,  although  £16,000  have  been  expended, 
is  not  yet  complete.  The  part  used  for  divine  ser- 
vice is  finished^  and  is  in  dimensions  a  square  of 
about  ninety  feet.  The  Town  Hall  is  a  mean  build- 
ing, composed  of  brick. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  above  town  is  Wroxton, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  This  mansion  is 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  Priqry^  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third.  In  the  principal  apartments 
wee  preserved  some  curious  portraits  of  the  families 
oiPope  and  North*  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  com- 
X  6 
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plete  series  of  the  Lords  Norths  from  Edward, 
the  first  lord,  created  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mnrj,  to  the  present  Earl  of  Guildford. 

Blandford  Housk^  [173]  near  Oharlbory,  ii 
a  large  and  commodious  Biansiooi  placed  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  park.  This  estate  was 
formerly  termed  Cwrnbury,  aad  was  in  the  poss^s* 
sion  of  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  took  his 
title  of  Viscount  from  this  place.  The  property  was 
purchased,  some  years  back,  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  is  now  the  occasional  cesidence 
of  the  Duke  of  Btoufort* 
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This  is  the  smallest  county  in  England,  its  ex» 
treme  length  not  exceeding  eighteen  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  being  about  fifteen.  Its  area  is  be- 
lieved to  comprise  two  hundred  square  statute  miles. 
Rutlandshire  is  bounded  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  western  limits  by  the  county  of  Lieicester.  On 
the  north-east  it  unites  with  Ltncatoshire,  and  on 
the  south-east  with  the  county  of  Northampton. 

The  surface  is,  in  many  parts,  agreeably  varied 
with  hills  of  a  gentle  rise  and  narrow  intersecting 
valleys.  But  the  most  attractive  scenery  possesses 
no  other  charin  than  a  rural  softness  of  character ; 
anl  both  hill  and  vale  are  calculated  to  please  the 
agriculturalist,  rather  than  the  admirer  of  tbe  pic- 
turesque. The  soil  is  in  general  extremely  rich, 
and  piroduces  large  crops  of  excellent  corn.  There 
are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  cultivated 
in  the  county  of  Rutland ;  a  circumstance  that  is 
attributed  to  the  want  of  water  and  scarcity  of 
fuel. 

In  this  rural  district  there  are  few  seats  of  nobi- 
lity or  gentry,'    It  has  been  observed  ''  that,  with 
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^'  the  exception  of  the  great  landholders  and 
*^  clergy,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  more  ahsolute  equa* 
^<  lityin  Rutland  than  in  any  other  county ;  that 
^^  is,  there  are  none  very  rich  and  none  wretchedly 
*'  poor,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  manufacturing 
«  districts." 

This  county  is  well  watered  for  agricultural  pur* 
poses,  biit  cltie&y  by  means  of  springs  and  ponds. 
The  only  riyers  of  any  note  are  the  Giiash  (locally 
termed  the  Wask)^  and  the  Welland. 

Oakham,  the  principal  town  in  Rutlandshire,  is 
of  small  extent^  and  wears  a' rural  aspect  unosual 
with  the  capital  of  an  English  county.  A  castle 
was  constructed  at  this  place  in  the  reign  of  Uenvy 
the  Second,  hy  Walcheline  de  Feriiars,  Baron  of 
Oakham.  The  history  of  this  structure  is  entirely 
ccmiined  to  the  fortunes  of  its  di&feht  noble  .pos- 
sessors. The  proient  remains  of  the  building  con- 
sist of  .parts  of  the  outer  walls,  and  a:  fabric  termed 
the  hall,  which  was  erected  as  an.  additional  apart- 
ment of  state  and.  hospitality,  unconnected  with  the 
keep.  This  Jhail  is  now  used  €or  the  public  busi- 
ness of  the  county,. and  displays  some  retics  of 
Anglo*  Norman  architecture,  blended  with  altera- 
tions effected  at  yarious  periods. 

As  an  incidental  circumstance,  of  some  little 
curiosity,  it  must  be  remarked  that  many  Horse^ 
-shoes  are  fixed  to  the  outside  of  the  oastleiyard 
•gate,  and  others  are  placed  OU  the  interior  of  the 
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btikfOT  cmsatt  of  jusUce.  They  vary  in  size,  some 
■leasoriiig  several  feet  across,  and  many  are  gilt. 
Ju  explanatioa  of  the  motive  which  led  to  the 
^uloptioa  of  diese  tmusaal  ornaaients,  it  maybe  de- 
sirable to  mention  that  the  Lords  de  Ferrars^  the 
ancient  possessors,  of  the  manor  of  Oakhcmi,  bore 
horse-shoes  in  their  armorial  device,  in  allusion  to 
the  dignity  of  their  ancestors,  who* were  masters  of 
die  faorse  to  the  Dokes  of  Normandy.  In  the  ori- 
f^nal  grant  of  this  manor  to  the  De  Ferrars  family, 
those  lords  were  entitled  to  demand  from  every 
foaroo,  on  his  first  passing  through  this  lordship,  a 
^oe  from  one  of  his  horses>  to  be  nailed  6n  the 
jcastk-gate.  The  custom  is  still  preserved,  but 
lias  long:  been  compounded  in  money,  as  a  gratuity 
to  the  bailsflT,  ivho  takes  care  to  be  provided  with 
shoes  of  different  sizes  in  proportion  to  the  libera* 
lity  oT  the  donor. 

The  parochial' Church  is  a  handsome  and  wel)- 
•presenred  structure,  in  the  pointed  style  of  archi- 
tecture. In  the  churchyard  is  a  useful  free-school, 
buih  and  enddwcd  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  the  First. 
The  coun^  .gaol  is  a  modem  building,  composed 
of  brick  and  stone.  We  find  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  this  structure  has,  in  general,  Very  few- 
inmates,  a  proof  of  the  moral  soperiority  of  an 
4igricultural  district  over  those 'in  which  manufac- 
tures are  extensively  cultivated. 
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BuRLST  OK  THE  HitL  [174],  the  gpleadid  «eal 
of  the  Earl  of  Wtnchelsea,  is  die  most  attractive  of 
the  few  mansions  contained  in  this  county.  This 
estate  was  purchased  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First  by  George  ViUiers,  Duke  of  Buckinghaniy 
who  greatly  improved  the  ancient  mansion,  and 
bad  the  honour  of  entertaining  his  royal  master 
within  its  walls.  During  this  regal  festivity  Ben 
Jonson's  masque  of  "  The  Gypsies"  was  first  per- 
formed, before  the  King  and  Prince  Charles.  The 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  lay  in  ruins  until  the 
manor  was  purchased  by  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of 
Nottingham.  The  descendants  of  this  nobleman 
(afterwards  succeeding  to  the  more  ancient  title  of 
Winchelsea)  have  since  made  Burley  their  princi- 
pal residence. 

The  mansion  of  Burley  was  rebuilt  by  Daniel, 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  is  a  spacious  fabric,  of  the 
Doric  order.  The  house  is  encompassed  by  a  fine 
and  well-wooded  park,  comprising  more  than  one 
thousand  acres.  This  elegant  seat  has  lately  been 
renovated  at  a  considerable .  expense,  and  is  en« 
riched  by  an  interesting  assemblage  of  portraits^ 
together  with  a  judicious  selection  of  pictures  by 
the  ancient  .masters.  The  church  of  Burley  is  a 
neat  and  appropriate  structure,  immediately  conti- 
guous to  the  west  end  of  the  mansion. 
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The  seqiiesteEed  and  agreeable.  viU^ge  of  Ma^i  ^ 
KET  OvAKTON  [175]  coDtains  Several  domestic 
buildings  of  considerable  antiquity,  which  b^^^ov 
an  air  at  once  venerable  and  pipfeuresque  on  its 
peaceful  street.  The  Parochial  Churchy  of  whjch 
we.  present  a  view,  is  a  cownodious  aod'^espec^ 
able  structiire,  appearing  to  have  beeii  ch^^fly 
erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  ifotirteehth  centuiy. 

ExTON,  a  small  village,  embosomed  Jn  trees,  de« 
inands  notice  on  account  of  its  Churchy  which  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiasticd  buildiogif 
in  the  county.  This  structure  is  in  the  pointed 
style^  and  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  spire,  of 
beaytifol  proportions.  The  uiterior. contains  some 
^Mirioos  mbnaments  to  difierent  members  of  the 
Harrington  andT  Noel  families,  who  possessed  this 
lordship  through  many  ages.  Pendant. fr^dmi  the 
arches  are  numerous  banners  of  those  two  iioble 
houses,  accompanied  by  tabards,  pennoi|s  and  bel« 
mets.  It  has  been  remarked  ^' that  the  regular 
"  disposal  of  these  renders  tbem  a  kiiid  of  armorial 
**  history  of  the  two  families;. whilst  the  mohu-^ 
'^  mental  ornaments,  and  the  silent  gloom  around^ 
**  carry  back  the  imagination  of  the  tourist  to  the 
**  distant  and  romantic  ages  of  chivalry." 

Immediately  contiguous  to  the  above  village  h 
ExTON  Hall,  a  spacious  manision  in  the  stykf 
which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part:  of  tbe'sixteenth 
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c^ACury,  'Thepark is  mxenme,  and  the  garden* 
iift»rd  a  cwioiis  emonpie  of  t^e  aDdent  mode  <^ 
arratig^meDt. 

EMPiHOBAiiC  [176},«itualed.  in  tiboa  eastern  part 
df  llie  oouaty,  ia  naid  to  have  been  f^femerly  a  town 
c^eonakLmbleextttnt,  but  is  now  nearly  redaced 
iD'the  chamcter  of  a  village.  The  church  is  an 
anttiaiit  edifice,  entitled  to  the  careful  notice  of  the 
tMi¥dkr«:  Thk^Btracture  isof  the  cr^iciform^plan, 
and  pmenb  on  the  ihteriior  many  vestiges  of  An- 
{^Norman  architecture. 

The  Chnrtth  of  Tickbnco^e  afforded,  imtil 
lately,  one  of  the  most  imprecsiiTe:  vestiges  of  ancient 
arehitecUU;e  to. be  witnessed  in  any  «f  the  tieudlaad 
counties  of  England.  This  building  having  sunk 
to  a  state  of  great  dilapidation  and  decay^  was  re- 
edified  In  :the  year  1792.  The  arch  which  sepa- 
rated the  ni^re  and  chancel  has  been  presarved^ 
end  iSiSupposed  by  isome  antiquaries  to  have  been 
erected  previous  to  the  conquest.  Sotne  parts  of 
the' ancient  chanoel  are  ateo;  still  remaining. 

.Tmsfwrntu  [1773  is  a  large  ^^  straggling  villaige, 
seated  on  the  north  blmk  of  the  river  Welland. 
Many  of  the  houses  wear  that  air  of  unostentatious 
comfort  which  forniis  the  most  estimable  feature  in 
rural  buildings.  The  manor-house  appears  to  have 
been  erected  in  thesixte^ftth  centuiy,  and  -u  ndw 
convoked  into  the  dwelling  of  a  farmer.     The 
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church  is  a  spacious  structure  in  the  pointed  style. 
The  arms  of  the  Cecil  family  occur  on  several  parts 
of  the  interior. 

The  town  df  tJpprNGHAM  is  well  paved^  and 
contains  many  eligible  domestic  buildings.  This 
place  is  not  noticed  in  the  record  termed  Domes- 
day, and  has,  throughout  every  age,  pursued  the 
**  noiseless  tenour  of  hs  way**  free  from  historical 
mnark.  '  The  church  is  a  neat  and  connnodious 
strtrcture,  and  contains  several  haindsome  'ttioiftr- 
nients. 

Normanton'  HcmsE,  the  seat  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Heathcdte,  Bart,  is  a  modern  edifice  of  stone,  com- 
prising a  central  elevation  of  much  elegance  and 
two  wings.  The  interior  id  richly  furnished,  and  Is 
well  adapted  to  the  polished  intercourse  of  the 
present  age.  The  surrounding  park  consists  of 
tibout  four  hundred  acres,  and  is  finely  adorned 
with  wood  of  a  venerable  growth,  but  is  otherwise 
of  tt^t  and  umnteresting  character.  The  excel- 
lent pasturage  of  this  neighbourhood  is  celebrated 
by 'Dyer,  author  of  "  The  Fleece,**  in  the'fWlow- 
ing  lines  :— 


'  the  claver*d  lawns 


*'  And  suDDy  mount?  of  beauteous  NoRMANToy, 
"Health's 'cheerful  haunt,  and  the  selected  walk 
«"  bf  Heftthcotc*a  Idsmie."  ^ 
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This  county  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Den- 
bighshire,  by  a  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  by- 
Cheshire.  The  Welsh  counties  of  Montgomery 
and  Radnor  unite  with  its  western  borders.  Here- 
fordshire, and  Worcestershire  lie  towards  the  south; 
and  StajQPordshire  is  contiguous. to  its  whole  line  of 
extent  upon  the  eastern  side.  Its  greatest  length 
is  about  forty-six  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth 
thirty-seven. 

This  district  abounds  in  objects  of  topographical 
interest.  In  regard  to  pictorial  scenery,  it  presents 
a  fine  variety  of  surface.  The  western  parts,  which 
are  contiguous  to  Wales,  partake  of  the  mountain- 
ous boldness  of  that  romantic  country.  In  the 
midland  and  eastern  districts  the  scenery  is  of  a 
more  equable  character,  but  often  affords  pleasing 
points  of  prospect. 

Shropshire  has  been  distinguished  as  the  theatre 
of  important  events  at  nearly  every  era  of  our  na- 
tional history;  and  it  presents  relics  of  antiquity, 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed  at  each  of 
those  marked  periods.    The  operations  of  the  Ro- 
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mans  are  denotied  by  remains  of  several  roads  and 
stations.  That  lofty  rampart  and  deep  attendant 
dyke,  constructed  by  King  Ofia  as  a  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  Mercia  and  Wales,  crosses .  the 
western  part  of  this  county,  and  commemorates  the 
troabled  state  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  On  the  same  contentious  borders 
are  remains  of  numerous  castles^  <constructed  by 
the  Kynuan  conquerors  of  Britain.  Many  fine 
examples  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  evince  the 
zeal  with  which  the  affluent  employed  the  intervals 
of  intestine  warfare,  in  services  of  a  sincere  but  su* 
perstitious  piety. 

The  mineralogical  productions  of  Shropshire  are 
extremely  valuable.  These  chiefly  consist  of  iron, 
lead,  limestone,  freestone,  and  coals.  The  first- 
named  is  the  most  important  article^f  natural  pro- 
duce. .  Coalbrook  Dale,  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  this  county,  forms  the  centre  of  the  most 
extensive  iron-works  in  the  kingdom. 
'  Amongst  manufactures  must  be  noticed,  as  pre- 
eminent in  consequence,  those  of  porcelain,  and 
queen's,  or  Wedgewbod's  ware. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Severn^  which  afibrds 
a  navigable  communication  between  this  county, 
North  Wales,  W^orcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  and 
■everal  contiguous  districts.  There  are  also  va- 
rious inferior  streams,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Camlet,   the  Vyrnwey,  tlie   Tern,  the  Clun,  the 
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Ony,  and  the  Terae.  Shropshire  ia  adorned  with 
several  lakesy  which,  although  nol  extensive^  afibtd 
a  vaaety  of  scenery  unusual  in  the  midland  coun^ 
lies.  One  of  the  most  spacious  of  these  lonely 
sheets  of  ornamental  water,  adjoins  the  tow&  a^ 
Eilesmerey  and  covers  aboul;  one  hundred  and  six-* 
teen  acres. 

The  town  of  SHRsws»aBY  [17S]  *i&  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  county,  of  which ^It  con« 
atitutes  the  capital.  Its  site  comprises  two  gentle 
eminences,  formed  into  a  fine  peninsula  hy  the 
devious  course  of  the  river  Severn.  When  viewed 
from  a  distance,  the  town  presents,  at  nearly  every 
point  of  approach,  an  imposing^  and  attractive  ob- 
ject. The  stately  spires  of  two  venerable  churches, 
and  the  august  towers  of  the  castle,  impart  an  ahr 
of  grandeur  to  the  mass  of  elevated  buildiiigs, 
which  is  found  to  be  deceptive  on  a  close  investi- 
gation. Independent  of  ks  public  structures  this 
town^  indeed,  is  quite  devoid  of  architectural  beau- 
ty. The  streets  are  in  general. narrow  and  ill*disr 
posed,  and  the  domestic  buildings  frequently  of  an 
ineligible  character.  In  alleviation  of  the  severity 
of  this  remark,  it  must*  however,  be  stated  that  in 
many  of  the  old  and  inconvenient  dwellings  the  an- 
tiquary will  find  a  rational  subject  of  gratification ; 
and  several  modern  erections  reflect  credit  on  the 
taste  and  liberality  of  the  inhabitants^ 
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The  origia  of  the  town  of  Shrewsburyr  is.  not 
traced  to  a  more  <reiaot'e  period  diaa  the  time  of 
the  Aoglo-Saxons;  and  the  whole  of  its  earlj  hts^ 
(017  is  iii¥olved  in^  mtich  otisqurity.  Subseqaeot 
to  the  Norman  conquest  it  became  a  military  post 
of  considerable  importance,  and  was  often  the 
scene  of  contest  between  the  English  and  the 
Welah.  When  Wales  happily  ceased  to  form  a 
separate,  state^  this  frontier  town  was  still  honoured 
with  the  notice  of  oqr  sovereigns ;  and  several  pfir- 
liaments  iv«re  hex^e  a^anbled. 

Oiur  limits  preclude  Ae  notice  of  minor  transac«i 
iions>  anul  we  conduct  the  reader  to  a  memorable 
event  kx  the  history  of  Slirewsbury,  that  battle 
which  terroiaated  the  revolt  of  the  Percys  of  Nor« 
thimberlaEid  against   Henry  the    Fourth.     The 
grounds  of  this  disastrous  quarrel  will  be  recol- 
lecgted  without  our  aid.    The  leaders  on  the  rebel* 
lioaa-  s<ide  were  Lord  Henry  Percy,  denominated 
Hottpui*^  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  Earl  Douglas* 
The.  royal  army  was  commanded  by  the  king  in 
pecsoBy  and  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1403,  the  field  of  action  being  an  open  plain  ex^ 
tending  north  of  Shrewsbury.    The  battle  com- 
meQced  at  dawn,  in  a  place  called  BuUfield^  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  north  gate  of  the  town.    In  the  san- 
guinary businesa  of  this  important  day,   Henry 
Prinoe  of  Wales  performed  his  noviciate  in  arm8> 
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and  obUtined  great  glory.  The  battle  is  well  known 
(o  have  ternMn'ated  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  elm- 
federates.  Hotspur  perished  on  the  field ;  but  the 
Earl  .of  Worcester  and  Earl  Douglas  were  taken 
prisoners,  arid  the  former  was  beheaded  at  the  high 
Crosslin  this  town. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Shrewsbury  was  garrisoned  on  the  side  of  the  king, 
but  was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  year  1644. 

In  an  examination  of  the  principal  buildings  our 
attention  is  first  demanded  by  the  Castle,  This 
structure  was  erected  by  Roger  die  Montgomery, 
shortly  after  the  Norman  conquest;  butwascon« 
stituted  a  royal  fortress  in  the  tinoe  of  Henry  the 
First.  After  the  final  submission  of-  the  Welsh  it 
gradually  sank  to,  decay,  but  was  repaired  and  ren- 
dered defensible  in  the  sevei^teenth  century.  The 
remaining  buildings  chiefly  consist  of  flie  keep, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  the  walls 
of  the  inner  court,  and  the  great  arch  of  the  inte- 
rior gate.  These  vestiges  of  fortification  are  situ- 
ated upon  a  ste^p  bank,  on  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  Severn. 

•  The  Parochial  Churches  are  six  in  number,  and 
that  which  affords  the  greatest  interest  is  connected 
with  an  ancient  monastic  foundation,  once  of  great 
celebrity.  The  early  history  of  this  abbey  (dedi-' 
eated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul)  is  involved  in 
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much  obscurity,  but  its  revenues  were  large,  and 
the  structure  was  re-edified  by  the  above-named 
Roger  de  Montgomery. 

Independent  of  the  church,  few  remains  of  the 
buildings  now  exist.  These  relics  stand  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Severn.  The  ancient  wall 
which  surrounded  the  abbey  precincts  is  nearly 
entire  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides^  and  en- 
closes a  handsome  mansion,  partly  formed  from  the 
monastic  remains.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
the  ruins  is  a  small  octangular  structure,  which  is 
usually  denominated  the  Stone  Pulpit,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  constituted  the  reading-desk  of  the 
refectory,  from  which  one  of  the  junior  brethren 
recited  to  the  monks  a  portion  of  Scripture,  or  a 
dissertation  on  divinity,  during  ih,eir  times  of  re- 
past- : 

The  Church  of  this  monastery  *was  partly  de- 
stroyed on  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses.  The 
nave  is  still  preserved/  and  is  used  as  a  parochial 
place  of  worship,  under  the  appellation  of  Holy 
Cross  church.  The  interior  possesses  an  air  of 
majestic  simplicity,  and  retains  many  marks  of 
Anglo-Norman  architecture,  interspersed  with  ad- 
"ditions  aiid  alterattons  in  the  pointed  style.  *  The 
western  tower  also  remains^  and  is  entered  by  a 
circular  arch,  con^rising  a  pointed  doorcase  of 
•later  conseructioB. 
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The  church  dedicated  to  St.' Chcai  is  AiuioAaik 

^  erection,  of  a  circidar  fionni  about  one  iukndiQd&iBt 
10  diameter.  At  the  front  is  a^porticoy  eleyi^.oiK 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  supported  on 'four  Doric,  co- 
lunms.    The  steeplecoonsists.of  a. square  basemeat 

^  of  rustic  work,  on  which  rests  an  oetaagular  b^lfiy, 
Iiigfaly  enriched  with  omameiitajof  the  lonio  order. 
Above  the  belfry  is  a  cupola,  auppoEied^by  eigbt 
Corinthian  pillars.  This  singular  stiuctufe  is 
greatily  deficient  in  bannony  of  proportions,  and  is 
more  estimable  for  ihtertor  accommodation  ^n 
admiriible  as  an  architectural  object.  The  window 
of  the  chancel  is  adorned  with  painted  glass  by 

'Egginton,  and  the  communion-table,  oontra^ao 
the  usual,  practice,  is  situated  in  the  western  part 
of  the  building. 

The  collegiate  church  of  SL  Mary  [179]  is  said 

*  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Edgar,  but  the  col- 
legiate institution  was  dissolved  in  the  r^gn  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  This  spacious  and  venendile 
fabric  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  From  the  tower, 
which  ^is  of  a  low  and  massive  character^  rises  a 
lofty  spire,  forming  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  the 
town.  The  interior  exhibits  a  noble  display  of 
ancient  architecture,  in  which  the  pointed  style 
prevails.  The  great  east  window  is  filled  with  cu- 
rious painted  glass,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  nave, 
which  is  of  oak,  and  rishly  carved  at  the  intersec* 


tiQii8.ef;the.ribfl>  ia4eemed  ^e  0f  ibe  fioept  of  tte 

Tt^evevefcami^i&Ja  this  Uvm  M^ni^ng  tfi 
the  Angu^tioe^  Fr^noiflOaoy  and  Domuucan  &iftre; 
but  ofily  fepnr  r^maiiis  of  tbe  bnildiogp  MX^.'WXfr 
viuhle. 

Amongfiit  the  cbarUablefowdatioospf  Sbr^iifK- 
bmy  the  Sqhp  Jf^mary  U  ooiispicuouBy  and  h^s 
ihe  huoiiour  of  bebg  ope  pf  the  earliest  io^^tati^Qs 
of  i|8  kind.  This  use^  ct^vity  wius  fi)Hiidefl  in 
1745. 

The  Free»«chool  is  a  spacioijs  edlQce,  *<<I^^% 
erected  .about  the  year  1595«  At  this  sohool  irere 
edui^atedy  among  other  distinguished  personsi  Sfr 
Philip  Sydney^  ai4>  bis  friend  Sir  Fulk  GcevUley 
Lord  Brooke. 

The  Tomn  Hall  is  a  .handsome  building,  com- 
pleted in  1785>  at  the  e3(pep9u»e  of  eleven  thousanfl 
pounds.  The  Severn  is  crossed  by  two  bridges> 
both  of  whijQh  are  modern  and  ornamental  ji|truQ- 
tores. 

Aipooigst  eminent  natives  of  Shrewsbury  I)ai^st  1:^ 
me^tioned  Thomas  Churcl^i/ard,  the  poet ;  ,^d  the 
biave  Admiral  Benbw. 

At  the  distance  of  fjour  miles  fVom  Shrewsbury 
are  the  ruins  of  Haughmokd  Abbey,  which  reli- 
gious house  was  foupded  by  William  Fitz-Abm  in 
the  year  1 100.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the^ 
ruins  consists  of  the  Chi^pter  House,  whi(;bifl  of  a|»^ 
^2 
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style  oF  pointed  architecture  whicB  jirevaaed  iifi  Uie 
thirteenth  century) ;  the  cJhapter*hbu^,  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  (he  Anglb-^Norrfian  mode  of  building ;  and' 
▼arious  traces  Cf£  ambulatories  and  domestic  parts 
of  the  edifice. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Wctalock  adjdins  the 
ruinous  priory,  and  exhibits'  sbine  curious  vestiges 
of  Anglo-Norman  architecture. 

Bridgenorth  [180],  a  town  of  considerable 
extent,  is  agreeably  seated'  upon  the  river  Setem, 
in  the  south-east  part  of  this  county.  The  t6wa  is- 
Prided  by  the  river  into  tifo  parts,  which  are  joined 
by  a  bridge.  The  higher  town^  vvhich^standis  upod* 
a  hill,  and  includes  the  principal  street;  is'  the: 
largest  division.  The  houses  ar^  in  general  well-^ 
built,  and  the  whole  toVrn  wears  a  cHeerftd  and 
pleaang  aspect. 

It  i^  believed  that  a  town  wb»  first  constrtk^ted^ 
dri  $hiB  sitfe  by  Edhelfredla,  the  renowned- "  Lady  of 
<<  tftie  Mercians/'  and  d^ghter  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  A  castle  was  founded  here  at  an  early^ 
p^i^^fod,  and  wa«i  probably  the  first  ttuilding  erected 
at  this  place  by  t5ie  lady  Bthelfredte.  This^  fbr1?r^» 
wtH^  rebuilt  sobn  af%er  the*  Norman  conquest,  antP 
becatne  the  dieatre'  6f  sever aV  distinguisbfed  military 
trtfesacti'ctos.  lA'  the  year  110^,  during  the  revolt 
of  the  batobs^  against  Henry  the  First,  Robert  Sari 
<tf  Shrewsbury  defended  the^  castle  With*  great  oh" 
sthiacy,  but  was  aft  length  ofti'iiged  to  eapituiute. 


Hdgh  de  MortiiMrfor  swae  time  mamtaiified'tlM)' 
fortress  agaiiist  the  arms  of  Heiur^r  the  SeopAd^  In? 
the  ciTil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century'  Bridge- 
north  was  garrisoned  ip  favour  of  the  unhappy^ 
Charies ;  and  the  castle .wa»riM>t  suireadered  to  tb^: 
Parliament  forces  until  all  hope  of  succour  wam 
abaitdooed,  attbe  end^of  a  ^lant resistanc^e  wjtieh 
lasted  throughout  one  whole  montht 

After  its  surrender  to  tbeParliament-army  the^ 
castle  wa3  reduced  tp. the  ground*  with  the  except, 
tion  of  part  of  one  tpwer.  This  relic  is  usually 
ccHuJdAed.an  object  of  some,  curiosity^  on  account, 
of  its  deviation  from  an  upright  position.  From> 
the  effect  of  undermining*  it  makes  nearly  an  angle 
o£  seventy-three  degrieest  with  the  horizon,  or  seiven- 
teemfitom  the  perpendicular*.  Sustained  by  8treng|]i'» 
of  masonry  and  depth  of  foundation*,  it  appears-, 
likely  tp  maintain  thi^  fearful  posture  for  many 
^ea»  i£spar^.by  th^destructive  agency  of  human  > 
efibft*. 

"^e  high  town  contains  two  parochial,  chiiroheflk 
Hhai  dedicated:  to  St.  Leonard  is.  the  principal,, 
and/is.a. handsome  and  spacious  structure. 

The  town  ofI^vpj)9W,  situated  Ujear  the  Hercr, 
fordshire  border:  o£  this  county,  is.  conspicuous  for, 
beauty  of  site  a{id.Q:!^cellence  of  internal  arrange^* 
ment.  This  to^rfk.  is  se.Qted  on  a.  toe  emincuice*.. 
and  the  streets,  which  IJe  in  diverging  and  inclined. 
K  4 
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directions  from  the  highest  and  central  part  of  the 
town,  are  in  general  wide  and  well  paved.  The 
beauty  of  the  situation^  the  cleanliness  of  the  town, 
and  the  salubrity  of  the  air^  have  caused  numerous 
respectable  families  to  select  Ludlow  as  a  place  of 
residence. 

Tliis  place  has  attained  considerable  distinction 
in  chivalric  history;  and  the  charms  of  poetry 
unite  with  the  splendour  of  ancient  festive  celebra- 
tions to  alleviate  the  rigour  of  its  military  annals. 

Ludlow  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
parts  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  many  directions. 
Seven  gates  were  formed  in  this  embattled  outline ; 
one  of  which  only  remains  at  the  present  time  J 

The  attention  of  the  topographer  and  traveller  is 
first  demanded  by  the  Castle,  with. which  build-- 
ing  the  annals  of  the  town  are  closely  involved. 
This  edifice,  now  a  deserted  ruin,  appears  to  have 
been  partly  built  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest; 
and  becoming  a  royal  fortress  in  the  reign  of  Henry, 
the  Firsts  shared,  during  many  succeeding  reigns> 
in  the  warlike  operations  of  those  contentious  ages« 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  this  castle  was 
possessed  by  Richard  Duke  of  York,  undoubtedly 
the  most  virtuous  and  patriotic  member  of  his  am- 
bitious family.  King  Edward  the  Fourth  repaired 
this  noble  residence,  and  made  it  the  court  of  his 
eldest  son.    That  youthful  prince  was  here  pro- 
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claimed  king,  on  the  decease  of  his  father ;  but 
shortly  removed  to  London^  at  the  instigation,  of 
his  uDcle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  seventh  Henry,  Lud- 
low Castle  again  became  a  royal  abode.  Arthur, 
the  oldest  son  of  that  monarch,  held  at  this  place  a 
court  of  great  magnificence,  immediately  after  his 
ni;qptials  with  Katherine  of  Arragon.  These  scenes 
of  splendour  were  shortly  succeeded  by  the  gloom 
of  mourning:  within  these  walls  Prince  Arthur 
died,  in  the  April  following  the  date  of  his  mar- 
riage. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  castle  be- 
came the  seat  oi  the  Lords  Presidents  of  the 
Marches ;  who>  from  this  time  until  the  dissolution 
of  their  office  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
held  their  courts  in  this  venerable  building. 

One  noble  festival  connected  with  the  residence 
of.the  Lords  Marchers  requires  particular  notice* 
In  .the  year  1634>  and  during  the  presidency  of 
John^  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  the  Masque  of  Comus 
was  first  represented  in  Ludlow  Casde.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  plan  of  this  beautiful  masque 
had  its  origin  in  a  real  incident.  The  Lady  Alice, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  her  two 
brothers,  were  benighted  in  Haywood  Forest,  Here- 
fordshire, whilst  travelling  towards  Ludlow;  and 
Milton,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Henry  Lawes, 
who  taught  music  in  the  family^  wrote  the  piece 
K  5 
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ItiUtaled  Cddius  to  eammetnoritt  thftt  evenir  In 
the  fim  representation  ttie  kkly  and  ker  brecheni 
sustained  the  parts  in  which  their  forncer  perik 
were  rendered  subjects  of  poetical  interest. 

Durhig  the  presidenty  of  the  £arl  of  Carbery^ 
m  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second^  Butler  wrote^  kk 
one  of  the  towers  of  this  castle^  a  part  of  Hodibras, 
ft  poem  unparalleled  for  happy  display  of  huniottr- 
Ous  ^atire^  and  which  is  so  true  to  nature  that  it  is 
Calculated  for  all  ages,  though  written  to  stigmsftite 
particular  persons  and  fantastical  opinions. 

After  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  the  dattle 
Sank  into  progressive  decay.  The  apartment*  in 
which  kings  had  feasted  and  poets  had  sung  were 
plundered  without  scruple,  and  their  materials  cob- 
▼erted  to  sordid  uses^ 

The  remains  of  the  castle  are  situated  at  the 
north-west  angie  of  the  town,  and  coRq>rise  the 
ancient  keep  and  many  subordinate  towers,  toge» 
ther  with  vestiges  of  apartments  constructed  in 
times  more  urbane  than  those  in  which  the  struc- 
tnre  was  merely  viewed  as  a  fortress.  Amongst 
the  most  curious  parts  must  be  noticed  the  chap^, 
of  which  the  nave  alone  remains.  This  building  ia 
of  a  circular  form,  and  affords  some  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  Anglo-Norman  architecture.  Public 
walks  are  now  constructed  on  the  confines  of  the 
interesting  ruins.  These  agreeable  walks  are 
shaded  with  trees,  and  are  well  calculated  to  in* 


apisereflectionaoDi,  tb^  ini|tid>le  mture  of  human 
g^apdeiVs  whilH  they  afford  a  plac^  of  healthful 
reeveatiop  highly,  deairable  i^  the  ueigbbourhood  of 
every  laige  to^^pn. 

The  Church  of  Ludlow  occupies  an  elevated 
spot,  and  is  a  spacious  building  of  th^  cruciform 
descriptipn.  The  whole  edifice  is  in  the  ppinted 
sty^  of  architecture,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  light 
and  loily  central  tower.  The  interior  contains 
much  paiptfd  g^ass  and  several  curious  monu- 
ment$. 

W1NNINGTON9  a  small  village  near  the  Welsh 
border  of  this  county,  has  obtained  some  fortuitous 
cekbrity  as  the  birth-place  of  Thomas  Parr,  a  cele- 
brated instauce  of  longevity.  This  singular  person . 
was  born  in  14>83,  when  Edward  the  Fourth  occu- 
pied t^e  English  throne,  and  died  in  16S5,  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  having  lived  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  yeai;s,  nine  months,  and 
some  dayfi.  His  father,  it  is  said^  was  a  farmer, 
8^4  hi^nself  followed  the  same  avocation.  In  the 
la^t  year  of  his  life  he  was  conveyed  to  London, 
and  introduced  to  the  king ;  but  the  change  of  air, 
and  probable  alteration  in  mode  of  living,  quickly 
destroyed  his  enfeebled  constitution,  and  he  died 
within  six  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis. 

Middle  Castle  appears  to  haye  been  erected 
by  Lord  John  Le  Strange,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Second.    The  family  of  Le  Strange 
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possessed  two  other  castles  in  tins  neighboarliood^ 
both  of  which  were  exposed  to  frequent  dangers 
from  their  contiguity  to  the  Welsh  borders.  The 
remains  of  this  fortified  residence  consist  of  cme 
unornamented  round-tower^  and  masses  of  wall  in 
various  directions. 

Whitchurch,  a  handsome  market-town,  is 
situated  on  an  acclivity,  the  summit  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  parochial  church.  This  edifice 
was  erected,  in  the  place  of  an  ancient  and  decayed 
structure,  in  the  year  1722.  At  the  free-school  of 
this  town  many  eminent  persons  have  received  edu- 
cation. 

Hawkstone  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Hill  family, 
is  distant  from  Whitchurch  about  nine  miles,  to- 
wards the  south.  The  house  is  a  handsome  mo- 
dern structure,  enlarged  and  improved  by  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  Bart,  father  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor; The  interior  comprises  many  elegant 
apartments,  amongst  which  the  saloon  is  entitled 
to  particular  notice.  In  this  spacious  room  are 
preserved  8om&  valuable  paintings.  That  repre- 
senting the  **  Siege  of  Namur"  is  an  object  of  con- 
siderable interest,  as  the  five  principal  characters 
introduced  are  portraits  from  real  life.  These  are 
King  William  the  Third,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Count  Cofaorn,  and  the 
Right  Honourable  Richard  Hill. 
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The  grounds  attached  to  this  mansion  constitute^- 
a  subject  of  great  popular,  attraction  in  Shropshire ; 
and  their  natural  beauties  are  truly  deserving  of 
admiration  and  celebrity.  Hill  and  valley^  bold  and 
craggy  rocks,  a  fine-  expanse  of  water,  and  rich 
extents  of  venerable  ^ood>  combine  to  produce 
many  fascinating  displays  of  picturesque  scenery .• 
Much  would  it  have  been  to  the  gratification  of  the 
tasteful,  if  the  hand  of  art  had  refrained  from  inter- 
ference  with  this  fair  domain,  or  had  been  guided 
in  its  operations  by  a  sober  judgment.  But  many 
of  the  decorations  are  so  puerile  or  fantastical, 
that  a  feeling  of  offence  is  unavoidably  excited  in 
the  mind,  of  the  best-humoured  spectator.  As  an 
instance,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  con- 
tents of  a  natural  cave,  called  the  Retreat,  Here^ 
is  placed  **  the  automaton  of  a  hermit,  sitting  at  a 
table,  on  which  are  a  scull^  an  hour-glass,  a  book, 
and  a  pair  of  spectacles.  This  iqachine  is  made  to 
answer  questions,  and  occasionally  to  recite  some 
verses/  which  are  inscribed  under  his  mouth !  " 

In  a  recluse  situation,  near  the  small  market- 
town  of  Netvporty  stand  the  remains  of  Lilleshali^ 
Abbey  [181].  These  fine  ruins  chiefly  consist  of 
the  walls  of  the  Abbey  church,  an  extensive  fabric 
of  the  cruciform  character.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  dilapidated  pile  displays  the  Anglo-Normaiv 
style  of  architecture,  with  an  exception  of  the 
great  east  window,  which  is  formed  by  a  pointed 
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arcb,  of  elegant  propoffiioM*  pi^bably  inserted 
early  in  the  fourteenth  eentiiry.  The  walls  of  the^ 
ancient  refectory  are  now  converted  into  a  comnpio- 
diotts  farni'^dwelling,  and  the  area  of  the  eloistei^ 
constitutes  the  farm-yard. 

The  iron«>work9  of  Coalbhook  Daj>b  Iw^ie  heea 
already  noticed  as  the  laost  extensive  and  important 
in  England.  This  <<  Dale"  is  a  winding  glen  b^ 
tween  two  vast  hills  in  the  contiguity  of  the  Severn, 
over  which  river  is  a  magnificent  Iron  Bridge,, 
erected  in  the  year  1779.  The  span  of  the  arch  is 
one  hundred  feet  six  inches ;  and  the  height,  from 
the  base  line  to  the  centre,  19  forty  feet.  The 
road  over  the  bridge  is  formed  of  clay  and  iron- 
slag,  and  is  twenty-four  feet  in  width.  This  was 
considered  the  most  curious  and  eligible  bridge  of 
cast  iron  in  England,  until  the  erection  of  the 
splendid  fabric  over  the  Thames,  between  the  city 
of  L6nd(m  and  Southwark,  projected,  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  wetropolis,  by  Mr.  Wyatt. 

At  a  short  dista<^ce  from  the  village  of  Toiige^ 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Shropshire,  is  Boscobel 
HorsE,  [182]  rendered  remarkable  in  English  his- 
tory from  having  afforded  an  asylum  to  Charles  the 
Second,  ai^er  the  disastrous  battle  of  Worcester. 
The  mansion  then  belonged  to  Mr.  Gifford ;  and 
6ne  William  Pendrill  and  his  wifb,  who  dwelt  there 
as  housekeepers,  received  the  royal  fugitive  with 
every  practicable  attetitioa.    It  was  early  morn* 
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fag  when  the  kii^  (dbgnned  as  a  woodman) 
arriTed  ;  and^  under  the  guidance  of  Coionel  Care^ 
}em,  be  repaired  to  a  contiguous  wood,  and 
ssceaded  an  oak  tree.  He  waa  exhautted  with 
fatigue  ;  and  being  famished  with  fullows,  he  v^ 
ngned  himself  to  sleep  amidst  the  protecting 
screen  aflBorded  by  the  thickly-spread  leates  of  that 
memorable  oak* 

When  night  approached  he  entered  the  house ; 
and,  after  a  homely  repast,  was  conducted  to  a 
recess  between  two  walls,  which  had  been  con« 
tmed  for  purposes  of  concealment.  In  this  house 
and  its  vicinity  he  remained  three  days,  and  then 
departed  for  Mosely,  which  was  judged  a  more 
secure  retreat. 

The  manor-house  of  Boscobel  still  remains  a  mo* 
nnment  of  this  interesting  event.  Several  altera- 
tions have  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the  build«* 
ing ;  but  every  part  supposed  to  be  connected  wilii 
the  circumstances  of  the  king*s  concealment  has 
been  preserved  with  scrupulous  care. 

Hales  Owek  is  a  small  but  respectable  tows^ 
seated  in  a  pleasant  valley.  Here  was  formerly  a 
well  endowed  abbey  of  Premonstratensian  canons, 
founded  in  the  time  of  King  John.  Few  remains 
of  the  buildings  are  now  perceptible,  but  marks  of 
foundation  may  be  traced  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  parish  church  of  Hales  Owen  is  a  capacious 
structure,  adorned  with  a  spire  of  eminent  beauty. 
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In  the  vicinity  ofthe  above  town  is  the  celebrated 
residence  denominated  The  Lba/sowss,  [183] 
long  the  favourite  retirement  of  the  poet  Shen- 
stone.  At  this  place  Sbenstone  was  boro,  in  1714,^ 
and  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  bid  life  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  small  hereditary  domain.  When 
he  commenced  this  pleasing  labour,  the  science  of 
landscape-gardening  was  little  understood ;  and  he 
had  the  merit  of  first  presenting  an  example  of  the 
grand  principle  of.  garden  arrangement — that  of 
simply  displaying  the  beauties  of  nature  to  the  best 
advantage.  On  this  principle  were  arranged  the 
grounds  ofthe  "  Leasowes."  Their  charms  have, 
consequently,  captivated  every  class  .of  visitors^ 
and  have  communicated  a  tone  to  some  of  the 
finest  pleasure-grounds  of  modern  disposal. 

Mr.  Shenstone  died  at  the  Leasowes,  in  the 
year  1763 ;  and  considerable  alterations  have  been 
effected  since  his  decease ;  but  many  vestiges  of 
his  elegant  taste  are  still  apparent,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  poetical  genius  bestows  an  air  of 
classical  interest  on  this  beautiful  place. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The  county  of  Somerset  is  situated  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Bristol  Channel.  On  the  north 
it  meets  Gloucestershire,  and  unites  with  Wiltshire 
on  the  east.  Dorsetshire  lies  to  the  south^asty 
and  Devonshire  to  the  south-west. 

This  maritime  county  possesses  a  great  variety  > 
of  soil  and  aspect.  The  irregular  line  of  its  coast 
presents  a  frequent  diversity  of  rocky  promontory, . 
and  fine  bays,  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  in  the 
soft  recess^es  of  a  leuel  shore.  The  principal  parts 
of  the  county  are  intersected  by  hills  of  a  beautiful 
character,  which,  in  several  instances,  approach  to 
a  mountainous  degree  of  elevation.  The  south- 
western district  is  the  most  fertile,  and  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  In  the  central  part  of 
the  county  are  many  extensive  fens  and  moors ; 
and  the  dreary  region  of  Exmoor  encroaches  upon 
Somersetshire  towards  the  north-west. 

Dairy-husbandry  and  grazing  constitute  the 
principal  object  of  the  farmer's  attention.  The 
cattle  fed  in  the  rich  pastures  are  scarcely  inferior 
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to  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  cheese  produced 
is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  hilly  districts 
afford  mineral  productions  of  a  valuable  kind, 
amongst  which  must  be  noticed  coal,  lead,  copper, 
and  calamine. 

The  extreme  length  of  this  county  is  about  sixty- 
fire  milesy  and  its  greatest  breadth  forty-five.  The 
^M&ioipal  of  those  numerous^small  rivers  which  add 
to  Its  fertility  and  beauty  are  the.  Lower  Avon, 
tbe.Pairety  the  Thone,  the  Brue  or  Brent,  and 
the  Ax. 

Thecity  of  Bath  [184]  is  well  known,  to  form 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  west  of  En^and,  and  to 
be  indeed  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  kingdom. 
This  place  is  entirely  indebted  for  its  present  im- 
portance to  those  medicinal,  springs  which  have 
long  constituted  an  object  of  valetudinarian' and 
fashionable  resorts  The  cily  appears  to  have  been 
fbunded  by  the  Romans^  and  various  relics  of  that 
people  have  been  discovered,  and  are  carefully  pre- 
served in  a  building:  exclusively  appropriated  tq. 
t|ieir  reception..  Fr9ln  these  vestiges  it  is  evident. 
tjiat  our  scientific  and  polished-  conquerors  were 
tlioPQughly  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  sanative 
sfdcings  enclosed;  within  thp  ramparts^  of  tlieir  caa- 
trametation,  and  tbait(  the  oity  possessed  nunuecous. 
embellMibed  stcucturoa  whilst  Britain  was  subjject 
tftltieir.Wf^    . 


AStBt'  the  seceflBion  of  the  RomEn8>  Balb  sank- 
into  comparative  neglect,  and  is  dbiefly  to  be 
sfoticbd  durihg  tfie  Anglo-Saxon  ages  as  the  soehe 
of  seTeral  diestructive  military  contests.  Early  in. 
the  twelfth  century  it  was  constituted  the  see-of  a. 
bisllop  ;  bat  the  seat  of  episcopal  power  was  shortly 
removed. to  Wells,  and  Bath,  throughout  a  long^ 
suciceediiSg  period,  was  chiefly  indebted  for  cele*' 
brity  Ho  the  patronage  afforded  by  the  inmates  of. 
its  Abbey.  The  Monks  on  this  foundation  had^  die. 
merit  of  introducing  the  manufacture  of  dotlLta 
the  inhabitants^  which  was  cultivated  with  m6mo<- 
i^le  success.  Subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of. 
monastieries,  Bath  experienced  considerable  neg- 
lect, and  was  a  place  of  only  moderate  trade,  and. 
of  little  resort,  until  a  tutelary  genius-  arose,  in  the: 
person  of  the  far-femed  Richard  Ncsh.  This  cele-> 
brated  personage  had  long  been  known  to  the 
world  of  fashion,  as  a  votary  of  pleasure  capable 
of  imparting  the  aest  of  wiit  and  novelty  to  the 
routiuB  of  dissipation.  About  the-  year  1704>»  he. 
was  appointed'  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  in  thi» 
city-/  andv  under  his  auspices^  Bal^  speedily  be* 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  places  in  the 
kiirgdomr  for  pleasure,  elegance,  and  caste.  Pdicy, 
in  this  instance,  sanctioned  the  capricious  direct 
tion  of  the  fas^onable  vcrrtisx.  Attracted  by  the 
song,  the  dance,  and  popular  persua8io%  the  sick 
found  benefit  beyond  the  reKef  of  tedium: ;  and:  the 
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waters  were  restored  to  a  height  of  celebrity  which 
they  have  ever  since  maintuned. 

Viewed  as  a  place  of  pleasurable  resort^  Bath 
may  safely  be  affirmed  to  have  few  rivals.  From 
the  date  at  which  Mr.  Naf»h  acceded  to  power, 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  buildings  have 
equally  increased  in  number  and  elegance.  The 
modem  squares  and  streets  are  of  noble  propor- 
tions, and  the  domestic  buildings  wear  an  air  of 
imposing  grandeur,  on  account  of  the  freestone 
material  of  which  they  are  invariably  composed. 
Amongst  the  finest  of  these  modern  ranges  of  capa- 
cious dwellings^  must  be  noticed  the  Crescenty  [185] 
of  which  we  present  a  view.  This  noble  assemblage 
of  domestic  structures  occupies  an  elevated  situa- 
tion^ and  has  been  said  to* present  one  of  t)ie  most 
admirable  modem  elevations  of  the  Ionic  order  in 
Europe. 

In  a  perambulation  of  this  gay  city,  the  attention 
will  probably  be  first  directed  to  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  festive,  or  medicinal,  pursuits  of 
tb^  place.  The  Public  Baths  are  four  in  number, 
and  are  enclosed  in  handsome  structures,  provided 
with  suitable  accotnmodations  for  their  numerous 
visiiantSt  The  Pump- Room  is  85  feet  in  lengthy 
and  45  feet  in  breadth.  This  spacious  apartment 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  former  building  in 
1796,  and  is  supported  and  adorned  with  Co- 
rinthian columns.    At  the  west  end  is  a  music- 
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gallery ;  and  at  the  east  a  statue  of  Mr.  Nasli,  lo 
the  centre  of  the  south  side  is  a  marble  Tase,  from 
which  the  waters  issue^  and  are  handed  war;n  to 
the  company.  The  Theatre  is  a  fabric  of  consider- 
able elegance ;  and  the  Assembly  Rooms  are  well 
suited  to  the  reception  of  fashionable  company. 

Amongst  buildings  venerable  for  antiquityi  or 
requiring  notice  from  appropriation  or  architec- 
tural beauty,  the  Abbey  Church  is  most  conspicu- 
OUB.  This  structure  was  completed  in  the  year 
.1532,  and  is  an  object  of  great  curiosity^  as  the 
last  building  executed  in  this  country  in  the  genuine 
pointed^  or  English  style.  The  character  of 
architecture  is  that  which  is  usually  denominated 
<^  Florid  Gothic/'  and  the  baUding  exhibits  a 
beautiful  example  of  that  costly  but  fantastic  mode. 
The  tracery  of  the  windows,  and  the  interspersed 
sculpture^  demand  attentive  examination.  The 
monuments  in  the  interior  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  are  frequently  erected  to  persons  of  public 
interest.  The  other  places  of  religious  worship  in 
Bath  are  comp^atively  modern^  and  by  no  means 
eminent  for  architectural  grandeur. 

The  Charitable  Institutions  are  numerous,  and 
supported  on  a  liberal  scale.  Amongst  these 
must  be  particularly  noticed  the  General  Hospital 
which  is  established  for  the  reception  of  all  the 
sick  poor  of  the  united  kingdom  (with  the  excep- 
.tioQ  of  those  residing  in  the  city  of  Bath),  whose 
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>df  this  place. 

John  Hales,  born  at  Bath  in  4584,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  age.  Soioe 
Hew  of  his  writings  were  published,  after  bis 
decease,  ooder  the  title  of  <<  Golden  Remains  of 
the  eyer-memorable  John  Hales." 

7he  vicinity  of  this  splendid  city  is  adorned  with 
many  elegant  mansions  and  pleasing  villages.  Few 
of  the  seats  demand  more  careful  notice  than 
PkioR  Park,  the  residence  of  the  Allen  fiunily^ 
This  aupeii)  building  is  composed  of  Bath  stone, 
and  is  designed  in  the  'Corinthian  order.  The 
principal  front  is  nearly  150  feet  in  length,  with  two 
pavilions^  and  wings  containing  offices,  united  in 
the  centre  by  arcades.  The  situation  is  extremd^ 
beautifbl^  and  the  fabric  acquires  much. extrinsic 
interest  from  its  connection  with  sever^al  eminent 
literary  characters.  This  noble  building  was 
erected  about  the  year  1740  by  Ralph  Allen, 
'Esq.,  who  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. by  farm- 
ing the  cross-posts  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
wealth  acquired  by  this  honourable  exercise  of 
tdent  and  industry^  Mr.  Allen  employed  in  the 
indulgence  of  benevolence,  and  'the  patronage  of 
men  conspicuous  for  mental  excellence.  Pope.wms 
his  frequent  guest,  and  has  panegyrised  his  hos- 
pitable friend  (though  in  terms  not  remarkable  fer 
felicity  of  selection)  under  t^e  naine  of  *^  low4>ora 
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ABea"  Heosey  FieWng  mta  dso  a  fetvour^ 
visitor,  and  wrote  a  great  part'  of  his  inimitable 
**  Tom  Jones  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  seat. 
As  alasting  memorial  of  the  protectioa  and  fUend? 
ship  he  experienced.  Fielding  described  Prior 
Park  as  the  residence  of  Mr.  AUworthy,  a  well- 
known  character  in  that  celebrated  work*  The 
learned  Warburton  married  a  niece  of  Mr.  Allen, 
and  is  believed  to  have  attained  the  bishopric  of 
Gloucester  through  his  influence. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  above  seat  is 
LAKSDOifN-HiLL^  on  which  was  fought  a  memo- 
rable battle  in  the  year  -1643  between  the  Royalists 
and  the  Parliamentary  forces.  After  an  obstinate 
contest  victory  decided  in  &vour  of  the  Kii^g-s 
troops,  hut  :with  a  dreadful  loss  of  men,  includipg 
some  ef  the  most  gallant  of  the  cavaliers,  amongst 
whom  was  Sir  Bevil  Grenville*  .  A  monument  of 
freestone,  erected  on  the  fi,eld  of  contest,  denotes 
the  spot  on  which  that  loyal  and  distinguished  sol- 
dier received  his  deathi-wound. 

Farleioh  House  [1B6],  a  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent mansion  in  the  style  often  termed  <<  Go- 
**  thic,"  is  distant  from  Batli  about  six  miles.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  seat  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  and  abbey  of  Earleigh,  long  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Hungerfords.  The  chapel  of  the  for*- 
mer  structure  exhibits  some  curious  traces  of  aoti- 
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quity«  and  many  interesting  monumentB  to  different 
members  of  the  Hungerford  family. 

The  city  of  Wblls,  although  far  inferior  to  Bath 
!n  extent  and  splendour  of  domestic  buildings,  has 
yet  considerable  claims  on  the  notice  of  the  archi- 
tectural antiquary  and  the  admirer  of  picturesque 
scenery.  This  ancient  city  stands  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mendip  Hills,  a  range  of  lofty  elevations 
aboundingin  charms  for  the  naturalist.  The  build- 
ings are  in  general  neat,  and  the  whole  place  wears 
ia  cleanly  and  inviting  air. 

This  city  has  constituted  the  see  of  the  bishops 
of  Bath  and  Wells  from  a  very  early  period  ;  and 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  diocese  forms  its  prin- 
cipal object  of  attraction.  The  whole  of  tlie  build- 
ing is  in  the  pmnted  style,  and  displays  several 
modifications  of  that  sublime  character  of  archi- 
tecture. The  e;Lterior  is  conspicuous  for  grandeur 
of  design  and  richness  of  ornament,  in  nearly 
every  division  ;  but  the  west  front  is  calculated  to 
excite  the  attention  most  forcibly.  This  magnifi- 
cent facade  presents  a  gorgeous  display  of  the  sta- 
tues of  tutelary  saints  and  benefactors,  the  niches 
in  which  they  are  placed  being  adorned  by  superb 
canopies.  The .  figures  are  nearly  the  size  of  life, 
and  are  chiefly  placed  in  three  stories.  This  part 
of  the  building  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 
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The  beauty  of  the  iaterbr  amply  gratifies  the 
expectations  excited  by  an  external  view.  The 
nanre  and  transeptg  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Third.  The  arches  of  the  for- 
mer part  (^thestrnctoreare  of  a  contracted^  but 
v^^ular  form,  and  are  sustained  by  eighteen  clus- 
tared  columns.  The  choir  has  undergone  many 
alterations^  and  is  chiefly  of  a  more  recent  date. 
All  the  windows  in  this  division  of  the  church  are 
highly  enriched  with  tracery>  and  the  great  east 
window  is  filled  with  piiinted  glass.  At  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  edifice  is  the  chape]  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary^  which  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  instances  extant  of 
the  architectural  style  which  then  prevailed. 

The  monuments  are  numerous^,  and  several 
possess  considerable  interest. 

The  Bishop's  Pdaa  presents^  in  its  most  ancient 
parts,  a  curious  and  impressive  memorial  of  the 
repulsive  manners  of  former  ages.  This  extensive 
boilding  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  formerly 
wore,  throughout  the  whole  of  its  courts  and  tur- 
rets, the  aspect  of  a  castle  inhabited  by  a  lay-baron 
in  times  of  factious  contention.  The  embattled 
part  of  the  fabric  is  now  in  a  state  of  ruin.  The 
present  residence  of  the  bishop  is  a  handsome 
building,  of  a  comparatively^modem  character,  but 
situated  within  the  ancient  walls  of  defence. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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The  town  of  Glastohburt  [187]>  about  five 
miles  distant  from  Wtik,  is  indebted  for  ittfiirigm 
to  its  monastic  institutions,  which  have  been 
ascribed  by  fabulous  writers  to  a  date  nearly  co- 
eval with  Christianity.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Abbfii/  [188]  of  Glastonbury  was  institutedby  St.  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea;  but  a  tale  so  romantic  is  al  pre- 
sent confined  to  the  monkish  annals  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. The  judicious  now  attribute  the  foundation 
to  an  Anglo-Saxon  age ;  and  little  is  known  con- 
ceming  the  credible  history  of  the  establishment^ 
until  a  date  considerably  more  recent.  The  re- 
mains of  the  buildings  are  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  High-street>  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  Chapel  | 
of  St.  Joseph,  which  is  a  splendid  and  picturesque  | 
ruin,  in  that  mixed  style  of  architecture  that  [fre- 
vailed  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
One  portion  of  the  domestic  parts  of  the  monastery 
is.  however^  still  preserved,  and  is  an  object  of 
much  curiosity.  This,  building  formed  the  abbot's 
kitchen,  and  is  nearly  of  a  unique  form  and  cha- 
racter. In  shape  it  is  octangular,  and  has  four 
fire-places,  one  in  each  angle,  with  eight  funnels 
for  emitting  the  .  smoke  and  steam  through  win- 
dows. Numerous  scattered  vestiges  of  other  parts 
of  this  extensive  and  celebrated  monastery  are  still 
perceptible,'  worked  into  other  buildings,  but  oflen 
deprived  of  their  original  architectural  characttf . 
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Glastoiibuiy  contaiiM  two  handsome  parbchM 
diur^ies  ;  and  thq  antiquarian  Tisitot  will  be  much 
gratified  by  an  examination  of  the  Tw^  or  Tovoer 
of  St,  Mtchady  which  is  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  monastery,  towards  the 
north-east.  The  present  structure^  thus  denomi- 
natedy  was  erected  shortly  after  the  year  1271  >  on 
the  site  of  a  building  overthrown  by  the  convulsive 
effects  of  an  earthquake. 

Sh ARPHAM  Park^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above 
town,  is  deserving  of  attention,  as  the  birth-place 
of  Henry  Fielding,  assuredly  the  best  novelist  ever 
produced  by  this  country.  This  able  writer,  who 
rivalled  Rabelais  and  Cervantes  in  the  happy  art 
of  presenting  nature,  to  contemplation  in  her  most 
humorous  forms,  was  bom  in  ITO?,  and  passed  his 
eariy  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  natal  spot. 

Taunton,  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns 
in  this  county,  is  conspicuous  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  the  eligible  character  of  its  domestic 
buildings.  The  surrounding  country  is  not  less 
fertilet  than  picturesque.  The  houses  are,  in 
general,  well  built, .  and  possess,  in  most  instances^ 
a  feature  nearly  unique  ;  that  of  a. small  garden  in 
front,  bestowing  a  rural  and  agreeable  air,  unusual 
in  a  town  so  populous. 

Vestiges  of  Roman  antiquity  have  been  disco- 
vered, at  this  place;  and  the  town  was,  undoubt- 
edly, in  a  flourishing  state  during  the  sway  of  the 
L  2 
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Anglo-SaxoBs^  There  sie  ttOl  Mine  rMMUH  of  a 
caatie^.  origiiiallj  buill  by  King  Ib%  abrnH  Uie 
yeer  700|  but  re-edi^ed  eubieqiient  to  the  Hanoan 
Moquest.  Inr  the  feign  of  Janes  the  Second* 
Taunton  became  unhappily  noted  as.  the  scene  of 
many  badbaroqs  exeontions  after  the  fight  Bt  Sedg- 
moor^  which  proved  fatal  to  the  views  of  the.  Duke 
(tf  Monmouth*  ^ 

There  are  two  Churches^  the  most  elegant  of 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  is 
a  sumptuous  structure  in  that  highly*decontted 
style  which  prevailed  in* the  fifteenth  ctetttry,  and 
is  usually  denominated  the  fiorid.  The  Tower 
is  15S  feet  in  height,  and  is  perforated  with  nu- 
merous windows^  and  adorned  with  a  great  variety 
of  elsboriite  ornaments.  The  capacious  interior  of 
the  churdi  is  richly  embeUiished^  and  the  windows 
present  some  dilapidated,  bv^  curious  traces  of 
painted  glass. 

The  mauu&cture  of  coarse  woollen  goods  is  cal« 
tivated  to  some  extem^/^ki  this  town,  and  ihe  malt 
liquor  produced  in  various  large  breweries  forms  a 
profitable  article  of  exportation. 

The  large  and  populous  town  of  Bridgxwatbb 
is  situated  upon  the  river  Parret,  and  surrounded 
by  a  flat,  but  well-wooded  country.  The  river  is 
here  navigable  to  vessels  of  a  moderate  burthen, 
and  the  inhabitants  culdvate  a  lucrative  traffic  with 
Bristol,   and  other  adjacent  ports*     This  was  a 


place  of  ^re^t  coaaequfmce  in  ibe  mMAe  9geM,x 
and  k  is  meation«d>  t«  a  pro^f  ei  ita  md/entf  ni 
well  as  present  proqpefi^yf  that  tbe  revomies  of  tfte 
Coiporatien  amoimt  to  more  diaa  £10>0CX)  per 
annum..  Thit  placid  .experienoed  conaideidble  da<» 
mage  during  tbe  civil -wars  of  the  seveoteenth  cen^ 
tui7«  Its  anoint  caatle  was  thea  garrisoned  by 
tbe  royalists,  and  sustained  a  memoraMe  siege,  but; 
was  at  Ittigth.sarmdered.r  Itis  worthy  of  refiiark^ 
that  the  traet  now  deaominated  tbe  Cas$le  Fiefd^ 
was  the  place  ^mwhieb  tbe  ilMbted  Dnke  of  Mon- 
mooth  aoLcamped^  after  bewg  proclaimed  King  at 
Tannton. 

The  Parochial  Church  is  a  Ittfge  and  handsome 
baildiDg,  having  a  fine  toweri  simnounted  by  a 
spire  of  beautiful  proportions/ 17^  feet  in  height* 
The  Tomi  Hall  is  a  eapaQiottS  and  eligible  boild- 
iogf  and  there  are#everajlj99efiil  charitable  institu* 
tions.  f         .      , 

Robest  Blak€^  tbe  celebrated  admiral^  who 
raised  tbe  E^Usb  paty  to  ahigh  de^^ee  ofreno^Aai 
in  the  time  of  the  Confmionwealth,  was  born  at 
Bridgewater  in  the  y^ar  1599« 

The  parish  of  Eastling,  about  seven  miles  to 
the  south  of  Bridgewater,  is  recidered  an  object  of 
great  historical  curiosity^  from-  its  connection  with 
the  Ide  of  Athdnegf^  the  spot  to  wUch  the  great 
Alfred  retired,  when  the  Danes  obtained  the  as* 
Cendant^  and  exertion  was  hopeless.  On  this  spot 
L  3 
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King  Alfred  ailerWiUrds  founded  ttn  abbey,  which 
has  long  since  sunk  in  uftei^  ruin,  and  the  site  <m 
which  it  stood  is  now  udder  tillage. 

Enmorb  Castle>  the  seat  of  the  Barl  of  £g- 
monty  is  a  spacious  quadrangular  mansion,  aad 
presents  one  of  the  most  complete  examples  of  the 
modem  imitation  of  ancient  castellated  buildings. 
The  structure  is  surrpunded  by  a  deep  and  wide 
dry  ditch,  crossed  by  a  drawbridge.  The  whole 
exterior  is  embattled ;  and  at  each  angle  of  the  edi- 
fice rises  a  semicircular  bastioto.  The  interior  com- 
prises many  splendid  apartments,  often  containing, 
in  their  furniture  and  arrangement,  allusions  to  an^ 
Cient  times  of  chifalry. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  county  is  highly 
cultivated,  and  adorned  with  numerous  villas. 
After  a  notice  of  Ensmore,  the  most  conspicuous 
seat  is  Halswell  House,  a  noble  residence, 
erected  about  the  year  1689  by  Sir  Halswell 
Tynte.  Many  valuable  pictures  aire  preserved  in 
this  mansion,  and  the  grounds  are  believed  to  ex- 
hibit the  finest  scenery  in  this  part  of  England. 

In  the  parish  of  Stanton  Drew  is  a  curious 
monument  of  British  antiquity,  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  four  clusters  of  huge  and  massive  stones, 
forming  two  circles,  an  oblong  and  an  ellipsis. 
The  largest  of  the  circles  is  300  feet  in  diameter, 
and  composed  df  fourteen  large  stones,  some  of 
which  now  lie  flat  on  the  ground. 
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The  CiTT  OF  Bristol  is  situated  near  the  north- 
east extremity  of  this  county,  and  is  partly  com- 
prised in  Gloucestershire.  This  city  is  well  known 
to  constitute  the  great  emporium  of  trade  for  the 
western,  counties ;  and  is,  in  many  respects,  enti- 
tled to  the.  deliberate  attention  of  the  .traveller. 
Bristol  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  and  the 
Frooae,  at  the  confluence  of  those  two  rivers,  and 
at  sdiout  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  place 
at  wiiich  the  former  discharges  itself  into  the  Se- 
vern. The  buildings  are  chiefly  erected  upon  se- 
veral natural  elevations  (a  circumstance  of  site 
evidently  favourable  to  cleanliness  and  health); 
but  the  ancient: part  of  the  city  is  of  a  crowded 
character,  equally  inimical  to  architectural  beauty 
and  local  cleanliness.  The  modem  streets  are  nu- 
merous^ and -are  in  general  arranged  on  a  commo- 
dious and  ornamental  plan. 

The  public  structures  of  this  ancient  city  are^  in 
several  instances^  calculated  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion o[  the  examiner.  The  Cathedral  [189]  of 
Bristol  was  originally  the  collegiate  church  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Augustine.  This  fabric  is  chiefly 
in  that  mode  of  pointed  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  fourteenth  century^  and  displays  con- 
siderable grandeur,  although  curtailed  in  propor- 
tions. The  cathedral  now  consists  only  of  a  choir, 
its  aisles,  and  a  transept  with,  an  elegant  tower. 
The  period  at  which  the  nave  and  west  front  were 
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taken  down  is  not  accurately  a0eertained»  but  the 
mutilation  probably  occurred  at  a  date  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  diasolttti^niy '  and  before  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  consented  to  create  a  bi- 
shop's see  at  this  pJaCe. '  The  intierior  amtaios 
many  interesting  monuments. 

Independent  Of  the  cathedral  Bristol  comprises 
eighteen  churches^  several  of  which  are  respectable 
and  commodious  structureSj  and  that  of  St.  Marf 
Redcliff'1190']  is  df  such  transcendant  beauty  as  to 
be  universally  esteetti^d  the  finest  parochiU  chardi 
in  the  kingdom.  This  celebrated  stvuctCtfe  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  is  designed,  io  a  rich  but 
light  modification  of  the  i5ointed  style.  Hie  ex-' 
treme  length  of  the  exterior  is  i2S0  feet^and  th^ 
width  117.  Tho  es^tjubite  sy  uimetry,  and  judicious 
disposal  of  th^  omamei^tal  parts  of  the  interior, 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  It  has  been  le^ 
marked  that^^  the4>^st  Views  of  the  inside  of  the 
<<  church  are,  perhaps;  at  the  western  dooF|>  under 
'^  the  middle  of  the  cross,  and  at  the  high  altar.** 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  l^e  muniment 
roooli;  an  Apartment  over  the  'beautiful  northern 
porch  of  Kedcliff  church,  was  the  spot  on  which 
Chatterton  found,  or  pretended  to  find,  the  poems 
published  under  the  ndme  of  Rowley. . 

The  charitable  foundations,,  and  isiehoors  for  gra- 
tuitous education,  are  extremely  numerous.  The 
public  buildings  devoted  to  the  administration  of 
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justice  and  to  commercial  purposes  are  likewise 
numerous,  and  generally  reflect  credit  on  the  judg- 
ment and  liberality  of  this  opulent  city.  Amongst 
these  must  be  noticed  the  Post  Office,  a  spacious 
edifice  of  freestone,  erected  about  the  year  1743, 
at  the' expense  of  :€50>000. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bristol  is  chiefly  directed  to 
the  West  Indies;  but  extenlsiye  interchanges  are 
also  effected  with  the  north  and  south  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  trade  with  Ireland  is  Tery  co»- 
ttderable.  The  manufactures  of  this  city  and  its 
yicinity  are  in  a  thriring  state,,  and  furnish  the 
merchants  with  several  profitable  articles  of  expor- 
tation. 

Bristol  claims  the  following  amongst  other  emi- 
nent natives :-— William  Grocyne,  a  celebrated 
scholar  and  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  William  Boto- 
n^.  Sir  William  Draper^  Thomas  Chatterton^  Mrs. 
Robinscm,  and  Anne  Yearsley. 

The  hot-wells  of  Clifton,  and  the  contiguous  ro« 
mantic  scenery,  have  been  already  noticed  in  our 
account  of  Gloucestershire* 
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Staffordshirb  is  an  inland  county^  lying 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  England.  In  form  it  is  long 
and  narrow,'  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  War- 
wickshire and  Derb3r8hire,  on  the  west  by  Shrop- 
shire and  Cheshire,  and  on  the  south  by  the  county 
of  Worcester. 

The  aspect  of  this  district  varies  considerably  in 
diffenent  parts.  In  the  central  and  southern  divi- 
sions the  country  is  chiefly  level,  or  only  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  eminences,  acting  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  character.  Towards  the 
north  the  surface  assumes  a  contrary  aspect.  The 
frequent  hills  there  rise  to  a  bolder  altitude^  with 
large  intermingled  stretches  of  ndoorland ;  and  the 
climate  is  more  severely  bleak  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  South  Britain. 

This  county  is  extremely  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ductions. Coals  abound  in  many  parts ;  and  iron- 
ore  is  uniform^  found  in  the  same  districts.  Lead 
and  copper  mines  are  worked  with  considerable 
advantage,  and  salt  springs  have  been  discovered 
in  several  direptions. 
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Staffordshire  hair  long  been  .celebrated  for  its 
potteries,  in  which  are  produced  a  great  variety  of 
useful  and.omameatal  articles,  certainly  not  infe- 
rior, to  any  manufacture  in  £urope,  and  perhaps,  in 
many  respects,  more,  desirable  than  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  China. 

.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Trent,  the  Dove, 
^e  Manifold,  the  Tame,  the  Blj^he,  and  the  Stour. 
.  LiCHFisLD,  the  seat  of  episcopal  power  in  this 
district.,  first  rose  into  distinction,  in  the  seventh 
century,  at  which  time  it  was  constituted  the  see 
of  a  bishop  by  Oswy,  King  of  Mercia*  This  sm.all 
but  agreeable  city  is  situated  in  a  fine  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  a  moderate  height  and  easy 
^3cent.  The  buildings  are  divided  intQ  two  por- 
tions, termed  the  city  and  the  close^  by  a  large  and 
ornamental  sheet  of  water.  The  latter  district 
occupies  an  elevated  situation,  and  is  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  the  residentiary  dignitaries  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  families  of  independent  fortune.  The 
houses  in  every  part,  of  the  town  are  in  general 
commodious,  although  this  place  is  by  no  means 
conspicuous  for  extensive  commerce.  The  princi- 
pal manufacture  cultivated  here  is  that  of  sail- 
cloth. 

The  great  architectural  ornament  of  Lichfield  is 

its  venerable  Cathedrals    The  present  edifice  was 

chiefly  er^ted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third ; 

andj  although  altered  in  many  parts,  still  presents 
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a  magnificenC  example  of  fbe  clMttte  and  beaatififl 
style  which'previded  during  tke  teign  df  Aat  k4i^ 
and  hig  successor."  The  exterior  possesses  arach 
impressive  dtgiiit3r>  and  attains  an  air  of  mitisiud 
lightness  from  three  lofty  spiires^  ^Mch  spriiig  from 
graceful  tovrers,  enriched  with  elalkMrate  workman- 
ship.  The  west  front  ranks'  amongst  the  finest  fa- 
9ades  in  Burope,  and  is 'adorned  with  numerous 
sculptured  figures.  In  vfb#ing  the  interior, '  the 
nave  requires  particular  attention.  This  part  of 
the  structure  has  been '  mentioned  by  a  judicious 
writer  oh  ecclesiastical  antiquities  (Mr.  Wild)  as 
*''a  beautiful  specinfeh  of  that  purity  of  style 
•*  which  the  pointed  architecture  was  beginning 
**  to  acqufre,  thoxxt  the  middle  of  the  thirteentb 
"  century." 

The  windows  of  this  chfurch  are  believed  to  pre- 
sent a  greater  variety  of  stained  glass  tban  those  of 
any  other  English  cathedral.  The  glass  of  seven 
of  the  large  windows  at  the  east  end  was  lately  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Brooke  Bdothby,  Bart,  and  comprises 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  ut^hole  collection.  The 
fnonuments  are  unusually  numerous,  elegant,,  and 
interesting.  Many  are  erected  to  characters  of 
public  worth  and  distinguished  talent ;  and  others 
equally  command  admiration  from  excellence  of 
execution.  Among  the  latter  must  be  noticed  an 
exquisite  piece  of  sculpture  by  Mr.  Chantrey,  re- 
presenting two  sleeping  children,  the  effigies  of  the 
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iiinoceiit  conies  which  lie  beneath.  A  brokea 
flower,  of  early  but  deceptive  promisey  is  loosely 
held  in  the  httid  of  one  of  these  sweet  figures  $  and 
the.  expressive  simplicity  of  each  countenance  ia 
qakle  indescribable.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the 
aeulptoral  part  of  this  fine  performance  was  pub- 
licly exlnbited  at  Somerset-house,  previous  to  be* 
ing  placed  at  Lichfield ;  woA  the  powers  of  the  re- 
pfesentation  appealed  so  forcibly  to  the  parental 
bosom^  that  scarcely  one  maternal  female  beheld  it 
without  shedding  tears ! . 

Lichfield  i  s  divided  into  three  parishes.  Tlie 
church  dedicated  to  St«  Chad  is  the  most  ancient 
of  the  parochial  edifices,  but  has  experienced  con- 
siderable alterations. 

Amongst  eminent  natives  occur  the  names  of 
Elias  Ashmole ;  Bishops  Smallridge  and  Newton ; 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Burton-upon-Trent  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  from  which  it  derives  the  latter 
portion  of  its  name.  This  is  a  town  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  was  enriched  with  an  abbey,  founded 
by  Alfric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  previous  to  the  Norman 
conquest.  On  part  of  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  the  extensive  buildings,,  the  Manor-house  [191] 
ROW  stands.  In  this  structure  are  to  be  traced  the 
outlines  of  a  spacious  window,  originally  inserted 
in  the  east  end  of  a  chapel.  This  town  suffered 
greatly  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
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and  was  several  times  taken  wad  retaken  by  the 
contending  parties. 

Burton  now  consists  of  one  principal  street,  and 
another  smaller  thoronghfare,  crossing  it  at  right 
angles.  Amongst  the  domestic  buildings  occur 
several  specimens  of  ancient  architecture ;  and  the 
bridge  over  the  river  Trent,  which  consists  of  thir- 
tjHsix' arches,  is  a  curious  fabric^  of  a  very  remote 
date.  This  place  is  celebrated  ibr  the  excellence 
of  its  aley  i/fhith  is  well  known  in  most  parts  of 
England,  and  forms  a  profitable  article  of  exporta- 
tion.  - 

At  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Burton  is  the 
town  of  TuTBURY  [192],  a  place  of  much  celebrity 
in  the  middle  ages.  In  this  town  a  castle  of  great 
strength  was  either  founded  or  rebuilt,  shortly 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  by  the  family  of  De 
Ferrars.  Falling  to  the  crown  by  forfeiture,  it  was 
granted  by  Henry  the  Third  to  his  son  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  was  afterwards  nearly^  re- 
built by  John  of  Gaunt,  about  the  year  1350. 

Whilst  forming  the  principal  seat  of  the  dukes  of 
Lancaster,  this  castle  was  distinguished  by  nume- 
rous scenes  of  festivity  and  splendour.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  decaying  walls  were  doomed  to 
receive  an  illustrious  inmate,  for  whose  ear  music 
and  revelryliad  no  charm,  and  who  might,  indeed, 
be  described  as  <<  wedded  to  calamity."  To  the 
castle  of  Tutbury  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  re- 
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niov»d  la  156S»  under  the  cjostody  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewibutyl  and  her^.  she  .  remained  until,  the 
AQnth  of  Noyeqdber  in  the  following  year.  Thia 
ireuerable  fabric  sustained  a  siege  in  the  seventeenth 
pent|iiry«  and  was  soon  after  dismantled,  by.  order 
of  parliament.  The  few  remains  which  still  exist 
denote  its  former  grandeur  and  extent.  The  an* 
cient  gateway  is  in*  a  tolerable  state  of  preserya« 
ikm,  and  the  plan  of  many  o£  the  apartments  may 
stil)  be  traced. 

:  The  Priory, oi  Tutbury  was  founded  at  the  same 
tune  with  the  castle ;  and  the  holy  brotherhood  at^ 
-tained  great  wealU>  and  importance.  The  domes- 
tic parts.of  the  building  are  entirely  destroyed ;  but 
the  church  still  remains,  and  is  used  as  the  paro- 
chial place  of  worship.  This  is  a  large  and  weighty 
building,  exhibiting  many  traces  of  Anglo-Norman 
architecture. 

'  It  may  be  remarked,  before  we  quit  our  notice 
of  Tutbury,  that  this  place  became  the  subject  of 
public  conversation^  some  few  years  back,  on  ac- 
count of  an  imposture  practised  by  a  w;om^  named 
Ann  Moore,,  who  affirmed  that  she  had  subsisted 
for  nearly  five  years  without  aliment  of  any  de- 
scription. The  falsehood  of  her  assertions  was  at 
lengj^  detected,  but  not  without  some  difficulty. 

Tamworth  is  finely  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Tame  and  Anker,  the  former  of  which 
runs  through  the  town,  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal 
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part0»  one  of  whiqh  is  in  this  county  and  the  other 
fn  Werwickshire.  This  was  a  place  of  consider' 
able  note  at  an  early  periodi  and  affwded  a  favou- 
rite residence  to  scTeral  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The 
town  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  £thelfreda»  the  celebrated  daughter 
of  Alfred  the  Great. 

By  that  dbtinguished  lady  a  tower,  or  fortress, 
was  erected  at  this  place,  on  an  artificial  mount; 
and  in  succeeding  ages  a  more  commanding  and 
superb  fabric  was  raised,  partly  upon  the  same  site. 
The  Castle  of  Tamworth  was  the  property  and  re« 
sidence  of  the  Lords  Marmion  and  Ferrars  for 
mtaxy  ages,  and  was  lately  possessed  by  the  Mar- 
quis Townshend.  This  is  a  noble  specimen  of  an- 
cient baronial  grandeur,  both  on  the  exterior  and 
in  regard  to  the  arrangement'  of  the  apartments ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  been 
preserved  with  a  decorous  respect  for  the  claims  of 
ancestry. 

The  town  of  Tamworth  is  large  and  well-built, 
and  is  surrounded  on  ail  sides  by  a  fertile  and  pic« 
turesque  tract  of  country.  The  Parish  Church 
was  formerly  collegiate,  and  is  an  extensive  pile, 
displaying  a  great  and  curious  variety  of  architec- 
ture, from  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Normans  down  to 
a  recent  date.  The  interior  contains  many  inte- 
resting monuments.  Here  are  an  hospital,  founded 
and  endowed  by  Mr.  Guy,  to  whom  the  borough 
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of  Southwark  is  iadebtect  tot  »  n^Ue  insdtMtion  ; 
and  a  gftmm»r*8chQol|.  foimded  hj  Queen  Eliza^ 
betlu  The  iDhabitiants  alee  extensively  engaged  in 
dife- printing  of  calicoes.;. in  tanneries;  and  otiher 
iMcmive  branctes  of  trader 

£Nvit.i.B  Ha^l  [196.],  tiie,  mansion  olthe  «£arl 
4^. 8tamfdrd>.isi. a.  edacious: and.  noble  bottdingy 
<loii8isling.of :  a  e^ntlre  and  two  wing«>  .the  foipisr 
seeing  coiMttd^l«l>}y>  and  bavitig.an:.octangulttr 
tower  at  each  extfemity^  ,  The  gceateir.  part  of  this 
structareis  of  modem.ereetioiijtibutan  agreeabk* 
although  djeceptivey ;  aic  of ;* antiquity  .penrades. the. 
vdemt  additional  Thi^.windQws  4re. oitihe pointed 
Sartsk,  and  an  ^I»bllttled  palwpet  runs  aIong>tha  top» 
a»d^is  .judiciously /ootitrived  la  conoeol  the  .roo^ 
Tlia  atiac^ied  gromxds  afeic«tre«a^y^beauttfii!i  and 
unei^.  dii^y  laid .  Out.  after  designs  of  the  poet 
S3benstone»  sojiistly  celebnil;^  4ar  a  coirect  taste 
in  JUndscape-gardehing. 

StAW9o»j},  .the  op.uin^  town  !oC  this,  district^  oc«. 
eofkB  a.low«  but  not  uwpieasant  aitnation  on  the 
BoiA  bank  -at  the  river. Sow>  at  the  distance  o£ 
dire&QDiiles.  frcKo  its  junctbn  With  tlte.  Trent.  Few 
memoraUe  events  respeeting  this  town  are  pre- 
MTved  in  history..  .The.  first  notice  of  the  place  re* 
lates  to  a  castle  founded  here  by  Ethelfreda,  to 
whom  Tamwbrth  was  indebted  for  a  similar  build- 
isig.  No  viBstiges  of  that  structure  now  remain, 
and  even  its  site  is  unknown.    A  more  potent  for*' 
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tress  was  constructed  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
which  was  re-edified  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Thivdy  and  was  garrisoned  by  the  royalists,  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  castle 
was  surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces  in 
l€44i,  and  was  soon  afterwards  demolished. 

The  town  of  Stafford  is  in  general  well-built,  and< 
the  public  structures  are  creditable  to  the  liberal 
^irit  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  county  at  large. 
ISie  Hall  for  the  transaction  of  county  business  is 
a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice ;  and  the  County 
Infirmary,  although  not  on  a  large  scale,  is  an  in- 
stitution productive  of  much  benefits  This  town 
consists  of  one  parish  only,  but  has  two  churches 
for  the  exercise  of  the  established  religion.  The 
dhurcii  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  is  &n  extensire  pile^ 
of  the  cruciform  character.  In  the  most  ancient 
parts  are  still  remaining  considerable  traces  of 
early  English  architecture,  but  great  alterations 
have  taken  place  in  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
fabric.  Several  curious  monuments  are  dispersed 
in  different  parts,  and  the  front  is  an  interesting 
relic  of  antiquity.  The  church  of  St,  Chad  is 
partly  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style  of  architec- 
ture, but  was  cased  with  brick  early  in  the  last 
century. 

There  were  formerly  two  monastic  institutions  in 
this  town,  but  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  buildings 
are  now  to  be  seen. 
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At'  the  distance  of  fbur  miles  from  Stafford  is 
TixAL  HALLy  the  seat  of  Thomas  CHffordy  Esq. 
The  present  mansion  is  a  modern  building  of  brick; 
and  occupies  the  site  of  a  fine  and  venerable  edifice, 
erected  by  Sir  Edward  Aston^  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  Gate-Hvfise  [193]  of 
that  ancient  structure  is  still  remaining,  and  has 
been  selected  as  the  subject  of  one  of  our  en- 
grayings.  This  curious  relic  was  built  by  Sir 
Walter  Aston^  who  died  in  1589,  and  presents*  a 
curious,  but  fiuitastical  mixture  of  the  classic  and 
ancient  English  styles.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
Sir  Walter  Aston,  under  whose  auspices  this  gate- 
way was  erected,  was  the  particular  friend  and- 
patron  of  the  poet  Drayton^  who  celebrates  his 
«  bounty"  in  the  work  entitled  **  Poiyolbion." 

EccLBSHALL,  a  neat  and  pleasant  markec*town 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  is  rendered  of 
some  topographical  interest  by  its  Castle,  which 
has  long  appertained  to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.  The  present  palatial  structure  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  erected  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century^  but  was  much  neglected  by 
its  episcopal  lords  until  the  time  of  Bishop  Lloyd. 
By  that  prelate  the  southern  front  of  the  edifice 
was  rebuilt,  about  the  year  1695 ;  and'  the  castle 
has  ever  since  formed  the  customary  residence  of 
his  successors. 
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WoLVBRHAMPTON,  the  most  populous  tOWR  io 
Sta&rdshirey  is  situated  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
numerous  coal  mines  and  iron  works.  The  town 
occupies  an  elevated  site,  and  contains  many  eligible 
dwellings ;  but  is  more  conspicuous  for  manu&e- 
tures  and  trade,  than  for  local  or  architectural 
beauty.  The  inhabitants  have  been  for  many  ages 
celebrajted  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  locks 
and  keys  made  in  England.  Japanned  ware,  and 
various  articles  of  iron  work,  also  constitute  im- 
portant branches  of  their  trade. 

The  parish  of  Wolverhampton  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  South  Britain,  a  proof  of  the  former 
scantiness  of  its  population.  Its  drcumference  is 
scarcely  less  than  thirty  miles,  and  it  now  contains 
seventeen  considerable  villages  and  townships. 
Hie  Church  of  Wolverhampton  is  collegiate,  and 
is  an  extensive  and  interesting  building,  in  the 
pointed  style.  The  pulpit,  which  is  composed  of 
stone,  is  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  and  the  font 
is  extremely  ancient,  and  adorned  with  much 
sculpture. 

The  parish  of  Ilam  has  been  described  as  **  ex- 
<<  hibiting  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  romantic 
«  pieces  of  scenery  in  the  whole  county,  perhi^^ 
*^  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain."  Jn  the 
same  work  it  is  observed,  that  the  seat  of  Mr.  C]ive» 
situated  at  this  plac^  suggests  the  idea  of  a  glen 
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in  Che  Alps.  '<  Here  die  two  rivers,  the  Hampg 
**  and  Manf/fold,  rise  from  under  the  limestone 
<<  hlllsy  under  which  thejri^.lbrjwireral  miks,  in 
**  separate  strduns. .  That  these  rivers  ixmmg  their 
<<  subterraneous  passage  run  in  distinct  streams^ 
<<  has  been  deoionstrated  by  throwing  pieces  of 
<<  cork  into  the  streams  above.  The  steep  and 
'<  lofty  preeipiGes  surrounding  the  vaOey  of  Uami 
^  and  forming  an  entire  ampintheatre,  are  nearly 
'<  covered  with  oak  and  othar  wood;  and  the 
<<  pleasure-walks  from  the  seat  on  one  side  of  these 
<<  precipices  are  wcmderfully  romantic  and  various^ 
''  These  wjdks^  resembling  shelve8>  are  almost  per* 
<^  pendicularly  above  another;  by  the  side  of  which) 
'^  nature^  with  scarcely  any  assistance  from  art, 
^^  has  furnished  a  profusion  of  flowers.^ 

Among  the  memarabUia  of  this  picturesque  and 
interesting  parish,  may  be  noticed  the  Tomb,  WtU, 
and  Ash  of  St.  Bertram^  to  which  canonized  per« 
son  are  attributed  numerous  miracles  wrought  in 
this  county.  The  reader  will  probably  derive  moro 
gratification  from  finding,  that  in  a  grotto  at  this 
il^ace  Congreve  wrote  his  first  and  best  comedy, 
eniided  tbe  <'  Old  Bachelor."  Mr.  Pitt  rematks 
on  this  situation,  that  *'  it  is  very  advantageous 
*'  for  composing :  the  shady  bower  above,  the 
'^  murmuring  stream  below,  the  recluse  and  re* 
<'  tired  situation,  without  the  reach  or  hearing  of 
'f  noisy  intruders,  all  conspire  to  fix  the  mind  upon 
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*\  its  ladiTidaal  object,  and  enable  it  to  send  forth 
"*<  an  efiiision  o£  its  collected  powers.** 

CBiiXDBN  Abbbt^-  [194]  distant  fi^e  mil^  from 
the  town  of  VUoxeterj  was  founded  in  the  twelfUi 
C9ntury»  for  Cistercian  monks.  The  remains  of 
this  extensive  btulding  are  seated  in  a  narrow  val- 
ley>  watered  and.  residered  fertile  hy  a  rivulet  of 
slow  pnogrtoa*  The  princtpal  part 'of  the  ruins 
consist  of  the  west  end  of  the  chnrch^  the  waU  of 
the  south  transept,  part  of  the  doi^er,  and  the 
outer  walls  of  the  Chapter  House.  Many  dis* 
tinguished  persons  were  buried  within  the  now- 
desecrated  boundaries  of  this  solemn  pile.  Among 
the  funeral  memorialsy  it  must  b^  noticed  that  the 
heart,  of  King  John  was  here  deposited. 

The  small  but  flourishing  town  of  LsBKi 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
borders  of  the  moorland  district^  derives  an  in- 
i^easing  prosperity  from  the  cultivation  of  silk  and 
mohair  manufactures.  This  town  possesses  few 
architectural  attractions,  but  the  following  circura** 
stance,  connected  with  its  natural  history,  is  too 
curious  to  be  omitted.  <'  Owipg  to  the  interven- 
^^  tion  of  a.  craggy  mountain,  at  a  considerable 
^'  distance  westward  of  the  town,  the  sun  ap* 
<<  parently  sets  twice  in  the  same  evening,  at  a  cer* 
'}  tain  time  of  the  year ;  for  after  it  sets^ehindihe 
<<  top  of  the  mountain,  it  breaks  out  again  on  the 
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**  BOithera  side  of  it,  which  is  steep,  before  it 
'^  reaches  the  horizon  in  its  fall." 

Bali*  Hate,  [195]  the  seat  of  J.  Ulme,  Esq., 
M.D.,  occupies  a  beautiful  and  romantic  situation 
near  the  town  of  Leek.  The  building  is  partly 
encompassed  by  rocky  hiHs,  the  principal  of  which 
has  been  lately  planted  witb  mountain  trees  by  the 
present  possessor  of  the  estate.  In.  the  vicinity  of 
this  residence  is  a  reservoir  of  water,  covering 
more  than  200  acres  of  land,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
neighbouring  canal.  The  banks  are  well-wooded, 
and  the  water  assumes  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  a  natural  lake. 

SBfTGBOROuGH,  the  Seat  of  Viscount  Anson,  is 
one  of  the  most  superb  mansions  in  this  county, 
and  is  seated  in  a  vale  of  exquisite  beauty.  The 
different  apartments  are  enriched  with  numerous 
woiks  of  art,  and  a  truly  valuable  collection  of 
books.  The  grounds'  are  highly  adorned  with  sta- 
tues, and  other  artificial  ornaments,  but  are  still 
more  estimable  on  account  of  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter bestowed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  At  this 
place  was  bom  the  late  Lord  Anson,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  naval  commanders  and  ctrcum« 
navigators. 
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Taisxoimty  is  bounded  oil  the  north  by  Nor* 
taXk,  and  en  the  east-  is  washed>  throughout  a  long 
extent  o£  coast,  by  the  German  Ocean;  On-  the 
south  it  is  divided  flrom  Essex  by  the  river  Stour, 
and  on  the  west  it  unites  with  Cambridgediir& 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  fifty*eight  miies^  and 
its  extreme  width  thirty.  The  face  of  the  country 
ia  in  general  level,  and  bare  of  wood;  but  the  so9 
is  m  many  parts  of  a  valuable  character,  and  As 
system  of  husbandry  pursued  is  of  exemplary  ez» 
cellence.  It  is  worthy  of  observation^  that  the  sofl 
has  been,  in  fcaquent  instances,  improved  by  a 
manure  locally  called  Crang,  which  is  peculiar  .to 
this  coimty,  and  is  coo^osed  of  dry  powdered 
shells.  The  climate  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
driest  in  the  kingdom;  but  the  frosts  are  severe, 
and  the  north-east  winds  in  spring  are  diarp  and 
prevalent. 

It  has  been  remarked^  that  **  On  a  survey  of  the 
<<  domestic  buildings  of  this  county,  the  neglect  61 
*'  elegance  and  convenience  in  those  of  gentlemen 
**  of  a  certain  property,  as  well  as  in  farm-houses, 
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cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observer."  There  are, 
however,  numerous  mansions  of  considerable  splen- 
dour; and  it  must  be  noticed,  in  alleviation  of  the 
above  censure,  that  the  farm-dwellmgs  are  in 
general  considerably  improved  within  the  last  few 
years. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Stour,  the  Orwell, 
or  Gipping,  the  Deben,  the  Aid,  the  Blythe,  the 
Larke,  the  Waveney,  and  Little  Ouse. 

Ipswich,  the  capital  of  this  county,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  rises  from  the 
margin  of  the  river  Orwell.  Hills  of  considerable 
elevation  protect  the  town  from  the  inclement 
winds  of  the  north  and  east,  and  afford  springs 
which  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  excellent  water.  This  is  a  place  of  con- 
sidarabie  antiquity^  and  was  form^ly  surrounded 
with  a  rampart,  entered  by  four  principal  gates. 
The  streets  are  well  paved ;  but,  like  those  of  most 
old  towns,  are  narrow  and  irregular.  Many  of  the 
domestic  buildings  afford  curious  examples  of 
ancient  architecture,  and  are  profusely  adorned 
with  carved  figures  and  various  devices. 

Ipswich  is  said  to  have  formerly  contained 
twenty- one  parochial  churdies;  but  the  number  at 
present  is  no  more  than  twelve.  These  are,  in 
general,  respectable  structures,  and  in  several 
instances  afford  pleasing   specimens    of  pointed 
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architect\tre,  and  likewise  contain  interestiog  me- 
tauments. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  ages,  this  town  was  en- 
riched by  different  monastic  foundations,  of  which 
considerable  remains  are  yet  to  be  seen.  In  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  at  Kay  was  a  house  of  Black 
Friars,  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third. 
Great  part  of  this  edifice  still  exists,  and  is  now 
occupied  for  the  several  "purposes  of  a  free  gram- 
mar-school ;  a  school  of  more  humble  character,  in 
which  a  certain  number  off  poor  boys  are  provided 
with  maintenance  and  instruction ;  and  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  town.  The  Cloister .  also  is  still 
preserved.  Some  valuable  possesisions  of  this  reli- 
gious house  were  alienated  in  the  reign  t)f  Henry 
the  Eighth,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  given  to  the 
college  which  he  founded  at  this  place. 

Westward  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  stood  a 
convent  of  Friars  ftlfinors,  founded  hi  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First.  A  small  portion  of  th»  edifice 
is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  a  gardener, 
which'Tiow  occupy  the  site. 

The  Priory  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  founded  in 
thereignof  Henry  the  Second,  was  suppressed  bj 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  the  use  of  his  cdlege. 

The  CoUegiate  Jbundation,  designed  by  Wolsey 
as  a  mark  of  regard  to  ttiis  his  native  place,  was 
amply  endowed,  and  promised  to  become  an  insti- 
tution of  equal  utility  and  celebrity.     But  the 
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buildings  were  scarcely  .completed  when  the  Car- 
dinal fell  into  disgrace ;  and  the  whole  fabric  was 
granted  by  the  crown  to  (tfivate  hands.  No  part 
now  remains,  except  the  gate,  which  adjoins  the 
east  side  of  St.  Peter's  church-yard,  and  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  composed  of  brick.  On  a  square 
tablet  of  stone  are  carved  the  arm&  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

The  Market-^lace  is  spacious,  and  has  in  thie 
centre  a  handsome  cross,  with  commodious  sham- 
bles, vulgarly  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  They  were,  however,  first  con-  ' 
Btructed  by  an  opulent  inhabitant,  named  Daundy, 
and  were  chiefly  rebuilt,  as  they  at  present  appear, 
about  the  year  1600.  A  new  market,  of  a  charac- 
ter peculiarly  eligible,  and  occupying  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground,  was  completed  in  the  year  1811. 

The  Charity  Schools,  and  other  benevolent  insti- 
tutions of  this  town,  are  numerous,  and  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ipswich  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  tnanu- 
factures  of  broad  cloth  and  canvas ;  but  its  prin- 
cipal traiBSc  at  present  consists  in  malting  and  corn- 
dealing.  The  exportation  of  these  articles  is  faci- 
litated by  the  estuary  of  the  Orwell,  which  is  na- 
vigable for  light  veiasels  up  to  the  town. 

Several  eminent 'persons   were  natives  of  this 
place,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Cardinal  Thomas 
Wolsey,  born  in  1471,  and  commonly,  but  as  it 
m2 
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would  appear  erroneously^  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  butcher. 

Obwell  Park^  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  the 
seat  of  the  Vernon  family.  The  mansion,  which  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Orwell^ 
was  rebuilt  by  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Admi- 
ral Vernon.  This  demesne  commands  some  of  the 
most  attractive  prospects  on  the  banks  of  the  fine 
water  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

Near  the  margin  of  the  same  estuary  is  Pii^stok 
Tower,  a  strong  quadrangular  building  of  brick» 
with  a  polygonal  turret  at  each  angle. 

This  singular  structure  is,  in  dimensions  of 
ground- plan,  not  more  than  about  twelve  feet  by 
ten,  but  is  sii^  stories  high^  and  contains  as  many 
rooms^  on^  over  the  othen  The  tower  appears  to 
have  been  designed  for  puq>oses  of  observation,  if 
intended  for  ai|y  other  than  a  mere  pleasurable  re- 
treat. Its  date  of  erection  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  built  since  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seventh. 

IcKwoRTH  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol, is  scarcely  inferior  in  extent  to  any  imparked 
demesne  in  the  kingdom,  being  eleven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  present  residence  of  the  noble 
proprietor  was  planned  by  the  late  £arl>  for  die 
purpose  of  depositing  in  it  the  various  works  of  art 
which  he  had  collected  during  a  long  residence  in 
Italy.    The  building  was,  however^  left  in  an  in« 
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complete  state,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
EarFs  collections  falling  ioto  the  hands  of  the 
French,  but  is  still  an  extensive  and  curious^ 
though  unique  structure.  The  centre  is  nearly  cir- 
eiidar,  and  is  composed  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders,  several,  parts  being  likewise  adorned  with 
fine  basso  relievos.  The  wings  ami  the  galleries, 
Connecting  the  principalapartments  with  the  centre, 
have  been  worked  only  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet.  The  designs  for  this  edifice  were  fur- 
nished by  Italian  artists. 

The  populous  and  respectable  town  of  Bury 
St.  Edmund's  occupies  so  agreeable  a  situiatioD;, 
and  is  so  highly  celetotted  for  purity  of  air,  that  it 
has  been  termed,  by  persons  prepossessed  in  its 
favour,  the  Montpeller  of  England.  This  admired 
town  is  seated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  commands 
extensive  prospects  over  a  fertile  tract  of  surround- 
ing country. 

Bury  was  a  place  of  considerable  consequence 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ages,  and  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  writers  to  a  Roman  origin.  The  second 
name,  or  distinctive  appellation  of  this  town,  is 
derived  from  King  Edmund  the  Martjrr,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  the  pagan  Danes,  in  the  latter  part 
ofthenintli  century.  The  remains  of  this  pious 
prince  were  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  Hoxne,  and 
shortly  obtained  so  great  a  reputation  for  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  that  they  were  removed  to 
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Buryi  where  a  church  of  compMrnthre'inagnHiide 
was  erected  for  their  presenration.  A  conTenttiial 
ettablishmeiit  was  founded  before  the  expiration  of 
the  tenth  century;  and>  through  the  mumficenoe 
of  yarioas  royal  and  other  btoefiiotors»  it  proigres*' 
siveiv  became  one  of  the  most  affluait  and  important 
institutions  of  its  4ind*  The  buildings  were  im* 
proved  at  different  periodst  but  the,  last  and  splen- 
did churchy  erected  by  the  abbot  and  monksy  was 
completed  in  the  year  1095,  and  remained  in  a 
flourishing  state  until  the  dissolution  of  mcmastic 
houses. 

This  far-famed  abbey  was  on  a  scale  of  tran- 
scendant  magmficence^  and  its  lof^y  walls  endosed 
three  diurdies^  besides  that  prbperly  belongiilg  to 
the  institution.  It  hi^s  been  compnied  that  its  le- 
▼enues  would,  at- the  present  time,  be  worth  more 
than  £200fiMp€rannunu  The  principal  relic  now 
left,  to  attest  the  former  splendour  of  this  establirii- 
voBot,  is  the  Abbsy  Gate,  which  once  formed  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  monastery,  and  is  still  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  ornanents  of  the  town. 
This  structure  was  erected  shortly  after  the  year 
1S97,  and  is  richly  embellh^ed,  in  the  best  modi- 
fication  of  the  pointed  style.  The  gate  opens- into 
llie  Abbey  grounds^  stSl  surrounded  with  the 
ancient  wail,  and  containing  some  massive  detadied 
firagments  of  the  assemblage  of  costly  edifices  which 
once  stood  there  in  so  gorgeous  a  cluster. 
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During  the  ffoa^xitj  of  ^e  Abhpj,  ^is  towi| 
contained  three  parochial  churches ;  but  one  o£ 
tbes^  is.  now  conyerted  int^  the  Tov^->haU.       ; 

The  Chwrck  of  St.  Maty  was  commenced  in  ^4^» 
and  finifiiJIiied  within>  the  ensuing  ten  j^ars,  ;  Tbjs  ia 
a  spacious  ai^i  haii^sopcie,  building,,  enrich^  with 
nmojprous  lufmuaiefits  « of  ..^nsiderable  •  interest. 
T^  roof  of  the.pniRey  v^hip^l^  js  sidd^  tOrhfiv^  been 
constructed  in  France>.  and  puttogetbepr-after  its. 
airlvdlju  Englaadysi*  i9uah  adH)ired:^r  its  light- 
ness and  elegance*  •       .  r        . 

The.  Church  dedicated  to- ^,Jam$-if^  a.fi9» 
stcjuc^e  of  Ireestene,  in  ^.e  last  and  florid  mpdi- 
fication  of  the  pointed  style.  The  present  buildiag 
was  begun  in  the  flfteenth  centvory,  but  w:as  not 
coinpleted  until  the  time  of  the  sixth  Edward.  The 
Wf^  ^nd,  is  highly  decorated,  and  is  a  fine.tand, 
captivating  elevation.  At  the  distance  of  thirty 
feet  from  this  building  is  an  erection  qalled  thf^ 
Church'Gaiey  which  formerly  acted  as  ^  magni* 
£cent  portal  to  the  Abbey-churclv  This  structure 
is  a  beaptifuly  but  decaying  specimen  of  the  Af^glo- 
Norm^n  style  of  ar<phitecture.  Adjacent  to  the> 
cburch-yaifd  i^e  some  remains  of  the  west  end  of 
the  calebrated  Church  of  Si.  Edmund^  all  its  gra^r 
deur  extinct,  and  its  architectural  beautieSn  inter*; 
mingled  with  modern  dwellings.  ^ 

The  public  dwelliiigs  of  Bury,  designed  for  ciyil 
purposes^  are  of  a  respectable  character  ;  and  the 
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town  is  provided  with  a  Uieatre^  assembly  rooms, 
and  a  public  library. 

This  place  has  produced  many  eminent  natives, 
bat  chiefly  such  as  are  conspicuous  for  useful; 
though  recondite  writings,  whilst  learning  was  con- 
fined to  the  shade  of  monastic  cloisters. 

Clare,  a  market-town,  formerly  of  conndorabld 
note,  but  now  much  reduced  in  consequence,  was 
distinguished  in  ancient  times  for  a  Castle  of  great 
m^nitude  and  splendour,  and  a  Priory,  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  a  dignified  baronial  seat.  The 
former  structure  is  believed  to  have  been  founded 
in  an  early  Anglo-Saxon  age,  but  was  probd^ly 
rebuilt  shortly  after  the  Norman  conquest,  by 
Aichard  Fitz«Gilbert,  one  of  those  hardy  warriors 
who  assisted  in  subduing  the  English  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  Under  the  Norman  sway  Clare  was 
constituted  an  honour  (or  seat  of  residence  apper- 
taming  to  the  lord  of  several  conjoined  manors)  ; 
and,  in  the  long  list  of  its  possessors^  occur  the 
noble  family  of  York,  afterwards  elevated  to  the 
throne.  The  vestiges  of  this  once-celebrated  castle 
are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  town ;  and, 
although  they  afford  few  architectural  features, 
are  distributed  so  widely  as  to  convey  fcnrcible 
ideas  of  the  former  commanding  character  of  the 
edifice. 

The  Priory  of  Clare  was  founded  in  the  year 
1248,  by  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
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from  whom  descended  the  royal  house  of  York, 
The  remains  of  the  buildings-  are  now  converted 
into  a  private  residence^  but  retain  the  name>  and 
much  of  the  character,  of  their  original  destination. 
In  the  church  of  this  priory  was  buried,  amongst 
numerous  other  persons  whose  names  are  familiar  • 
to  the  student  of  English  history,  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence,  third  son  of  King  Edward  III. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Clare  is  an  ancient  Mid 
beautiful  structure,  worthy  of  the  traveller's  atten- 
tive investigation. 

Bradfield  Hall  is  entitled  to  notice,  as  the 
birth-place  and  residence  of  Arthur  Young, 
whose  exertions  towards  the  improvement  of  agrir 
cnlture  have  rendered  his  name  weU  known,  and 
venerable,  amongst  all  classes  of  his  countrymen. 
This  ancient  seat  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  an4 
is  enriched  with  some  fine  timber,  and  very  exten- 
sive plantations^  effected  under  the  direction  c^ the 
present  scientific  possessor.  The  farm  on  this 
estate  was  formerly  the  scene  of  a  great  variety  of 
experiments,  which  have  conduced  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  the  advancement  of  that  useful  art  which 
has  formed  the  object  of  Mr.  Young's  pursuits 
through  a  long  and  active  life,  and  in  which  he 
persevered  until  rendered  incapable  of  exertion  by 
a  total  loss  of  sight. 

'    EusTON  Hall,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 

is  a  capacious  but  unomainented  mansion,  built  of 
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red  briok.  The  grounds  are  extremely  fine,,  and 
cowtitute  the  cbief  attraction  of  this  place..  Tl^e 
coatiguous  scenery  combines  a  delightful  assemr 
hkge  of  riiral  objects,  and  will  be  viewed  with  ad- 
ditional interest,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  m 
these  sequestered  haunts  Bloomfield  acquired  that 
familiarity  with  country  manners,  which  enabled 
him  to  gratify  the  world  with  his  poem  entitled  the 
Farmer's  Boy. 

FaAMLiNGHAM,  a  town  of  high  antiquity,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Ore;  The  Parochial  Churchy  a  large 
andtsuihptuoos  structure^  built  of  black  flinty  and 
surmounted  with  a  steeple  ninety  six  feet  in  height, 
was  chiefly  erected  by  the  Mowbrays  and  Howr 
ards^  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  Amongst  monuments  to 
several  members  of  the  latter  illustrious,  family, 
must  be  noticed  the  magnificent  tomb  6f  the  Earl 
orSurrey>  renowned  for  elegant  accomplishments 
and  poetical  genius,  who  sank  a  martyr  to  the  vin- 
dictive spirit  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  remains 
of  this  nobleman  were  at  first  interred  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  but  were  removed  hither  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First. 

•  The  Castle  of  Framlingham  is  tb^  mdst .important 
feature  in  the  topography  of  the  town.  The  time 
at  which  this  stately  pile  was  founded  is  entirely 
unknown ;  but  an  ancient  fortress  oh  »the  site  is 
noticed  in  sevecahpages  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  annala* 
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In  the  r^ign  of  Henry  the  First  the  castle  was 
granted  by  the  crown  to  Roger  Bigod,  whose 
grandson  was  created  Earl  of  Norfolk.  By  this 
nobleman  it  f s  believed  tjhat  the  chief  parts  of  the 
structure  were  tebuilt.  In  its  succeeding  fortunes, 
the  baronial  edifice  pasi^ed  through  several  families, 
but  constituted,  for  many  ages^  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Howards,  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  The  remains 
of  the  structure  chiefly  consist  of  the  outward 
walls,  but  present,  in  the  slow  progress  of  their 
decay,  an  impressive,  and  even  majestic  spectacle. 
The  form  of  the  castle  approaches  to  diat  of  a 
circle ;  and  the  massy  walls  of  outline  are  flanked 
with  thirteen  square  towers. 

The  town  of  Woodbridqe  [197]  is  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  a  sandy  hill,  commanding  a  pleasant 
view  down  the  river  Deben^  which  falls  into  the  sea 
at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  The  inhabitants 
derive  much  benefit  from  this  navigable  river^  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  London^  Hull* 
Newcastle,  and  the  Continent.  Here  are  also 
several  docks  for  building  vessels,  with  convenient 
whar&  and  quays.  The  principal  streets,  although 
narrow,  contain  many  well-built  and  commodious 
houses.  The  Church  is  of  spacious  proportions, 
and  displays,  in  several  parts,  much  architectural 
beauty.  This  fabric  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  outward 
Walls  are  constructed  (as  is  observable  in  many  of 
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the  churches  in  this  county)  of  black  flint.  The 
quadrangular  tower  shewn  in  the  annexed  engravi&g 
Is  180  feet  in  height,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  «^^ 
}e6t  to  mariners  approaching  the  neighbouRDg 
coast. 

Rekdlesham  Housb  [198]^  the  seat  of  IjmH 
Rendlesbam,  was  anciently  vested  in  the  'Spencetif 
and  was  more  recently  the  property  and  occasiond 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  In  its  originid 
state  this  was  a  commodious  mansion,  more  con- 
spicuous for  extent  of  proportions  than  elegance. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  late  Lord  Rendlesham, 
great  alterations  were  effected^  in  the  stjde  fre- 
quently termed  modem-gothic.  The  interior  la 
sumptuously  fitted  up^  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
splendid  hospitality  exercised  by  the  present  lord  i€ 
the  domain.  This  mansion  has  befen  honoured  #fAl 
visits  from  several  branches  of  the  royal  family*    >- 

The  town  of  AldborouoIi^  situated  on  the  set* 
coast,  has  experienced  considerable  vicis»tudes  af 
fortune.  Not  more  than  two  centuries  back  this 
was  a  port  of  great  traffic  and  affluence;  But  re* 
peated  encroachments  of  the  sea  gradually  reduced 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  small  and  obscure  fishing-town. 
Some  idea  respecting  the  extent  of  these  encroach* 
ments  may  be  conveyed,  ,by  our  observing  that  the 
ocean  has  swept  away^  within  the  memory  of  pai^> 
sons  now  living,  the  market-place  and  cross,  togetlifr 
with  many  domestic  buildmgs.    Exposed  to  ^ifj^ 
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fesHii]  casualties,  the  town  a(>pea>*ed  to  be  making 
a  nq)id  progress  towards  depopulation,  when  the 
capricious  hand  of  fashion  was  stretched  forth  to 
Its  relief,  and  has  eventually  imparted  efficient  suc- 
cour. Several  families  of  distinction,  wishing  for 
a  greater  degree  of  retirement  than  can  be  at- 
tained at  the  watering-places  of  usual  resort,  havQ 
lately  fixed  their  summer  residence  at  this  place ; 
and,  under  such  propitious  auspices^  the  aaipect  of 
the  town  is  completely  changed.  The  cabin  of  the 
fisher  no  longer  forms  the  prevailing  feature^  but 
has  given  place  to  the  marine  villa,  the  tasteful 
cassino,  and  commodious  mansion. 

Independent  of  the  treacherous  nature  of  the 
soil,  Aldborough  assuredly  possesses  numerous  at- 
tractions. The  strand^  to  which  the  descent  is 
remarkably  easy,  is  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from 
the  principal  lodging-houses,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  bathing  and  pedestrian  exercise,  as  the 
sand  is  very  hard  and  firm.  The  bathing-machines 
are  sufficient  in  number^  and  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  The  marine  and  land  prospects  are  like- 
wise eminently  fine^  and  are  obtained  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  a  noble  terrace  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  which  rises  behind  the  town.* 

BuTLEY  Priory  [199],  about  four  miles  west 
from  the  sea,  and  three .  from  the  town  of  Orfbrdp 
was  founded  m  1171^  for  canons  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  by  Ralph  de  Glanville,  Justiciary 
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of  JtogUnd,  whepioiuly  visited  the  Holy-landt*  aod 
mm  present  at  tbe  siege  of  Acre,  in  the  tha^e  of 
the  chlvftkous  King  Richard  the  First.  The  buildr 
ingi  were  at  Once  capacioas  and  magnificent^  as  is 
proved  by  the  present  extent  and  character  of  the 
walls  and  ruins,  which,  comprise  near  twelve  acres 
of  growid.  On  the  dissolution  this  monastic  estate 
was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  after- 
wards passed  through  the  hands  of  various  private 
persons,  by  one  of  whom  (George  Wright,  Esq.) 
the  Gate-h&use  was  converted  into  a  handsome  and 
eligible  residence.  The  front  of  this  surviving  part 
of  the  structure  is  embeliiAed  with  coats  of  arms, 
finely  cut  in  stone  j  and  between  the  interstices  of 
the«freestone  are  placed  square  black  flints,  wbicl^ 
by  a  contrast  of  colour^  produce  a  lively  and  oma*- 
mental  effect.  South  of  the  gate-house  are  tbe 
mouldering  fragments  of  several  parts  of  the  con* 
ventual  b^^ildingSi  mcluding  those  of  the  ancient 
chapel. 

The  town  of  South woL^D  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  eminence  overlooking .  the  German  Oceiii^ 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by 
tbe  river  Blith,  .which  here  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea.  This  is  a  pla^e  of  considerable  maritime 
trade,  and  received  great  advantage,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  from  an  act  for  the  in^ 
proveipent  of  its  havesj  imder  the  sanction  of  which 
two  pier^  were  constructed.     As  the  beach. at 
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Sottthwold  is  irell  adapted  for  bathing,  the  town 
has,  in  late  years,  participated  ip[  tbei  efnolumentii 
derived  by  numerous  places  pn  this  coast  from  the 
fashionable  and  laudable  custom  of  annual  visits  to 
the  sea-side. 

The  Parochial  Church  is  a  noble  fabric^  having  a 
tower  about  one  hundred  feet  in  heights  composed 
of  freestone,  interipixed  with  flint  of  various  cor 
lours.  The  whole  of  the  exterior  is  richly  deco- 
rated, and  the  internal  parts  afford  many  objects  of 
antiquarian  curi€N3ity. 

Sondhvoold  Bay^  frequently  termed  Sole  Bay^  is 
celebrated  as  the  sqene  of  that  obstinate  and  san- 
gmnary  naval  engag^ement  which  took  place  in'  the 
year  167^9  between  the  combined  fleets  of  Eng- 
land, and  France,  and  a  Dutch  fleet  of  great 
strength.  In  the  result  the  Dutch  were  compiled 
to  retreat,  but  with  the  loss  of  only  three  ships  of 
war;  and  the  slaughter  was  nearly  equal. on  both 
sides.  It  is  believed .  that  the  victory  would' have 
been  more  decisive,  if  the  French  had  not  poli- 
tically avoided  taking  their  due  share  in  the  com- 
bat. 

Benacre  HAX^ii,  the  spacious  mansion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gooch,  Bart,  is  of  an  unornamented  char 
racier,  but  contains  a  noble  suite  of  apartments^ 
calculated  for  ^  exercise  of  hospitality  on  aq  ex- 
tensive and  elegant  scale.     This  estate  was  pois- 
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sessed^  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries^  by 
the  ancient  family  of  Dacres. 

BiriTHBURGHy  now  a  village  of  little  considera- 
tion^ was,  through  several  ages^  the  residence  of 
opulent  merchants,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  s 
profitable  fishery.  The  tide  of  prosperity  has  Iod^ 
since  taken  a  different  course,  and  little  now  re 
mains  for  the  notice  of  the  topographer  except 
ruinous^  or  neglected  and  mutilated  buildings 
The  Church  [SiOO],  of  which  we  present  a  view, 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  erected  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  originally  a  sumptuous  building, 
in  the  best  style  of  that  period.  But  the  most  re- 
prehensible freedoms  have  been  taken  with  the 
structure,  under  the  name  of  repairs.  The  rich 
trftcery  of  the  principal  windows  has,  on  the  exte- 
rior, been  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with 
unsightly  masses  of  brick.  The  chasms  of  painted 
glass,  in  the  same  windows,  have  been  also  sup* 
plied  with  brick  and  mortar.  Internally,  the  fine 
carved  work  has  been  covered  with  a  coat  of  white- 
wash, and  the  highly-embellished  roof  is  sinking  in 
unheeded  decay.  Regret  for  such  injuries,  sus- 
tained by  an  edifice  devoted  to  Christian  worship> 
in  a  populous  and  thriving  county,  can  scarcely  he 
confined  to  the  breast  of  the  antiquary. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  church  are  some 
remains  of  a  small  priory  of  black  canons.    These 
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venerable  ruins  are  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  ar^ 
not  destitute  of  picturesque  effect.  The  time  at 
which  they  were  molested  by  human  hands  is 
passed^  and  nature  spreads  charms  oyer  the  most 
minute  work  which  sinks  to  decay  under  her  silent 
operations. 

The  town  of  Bukga  Y,  situated  on  the  navigable 
river  Wayeney,  is  of  comparatively  recent  erec- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  buildings,  with  the  exception 
of  one  street^  having  been  consumed  by  accidental 
fire  in  1688.  This  town  contains  two  churches. 
That  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  is  a  capacious  and 
beautiful  fabric,  having  a  steeple  greatly  admired 
for  the  symmetry  of  its  proportions.  At  a  short 
Stance  fire  some  vestiges  of  a  Benedictine  nun* 
nery,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 

The  principal  object  of  antiquarian  curiosity  in 
this  commercial  town  consists^  in  the  ruins  of  a 
strong  and  spacious  Castie,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Bigods,  Earls  of  Norfolk.  During 
the  commotions  which  prevailed  in  the  disastrous 
reign  of  Stephen,  this  fortress  was  so  carefully  for- 
tified by  Hugh  Bigod  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
boast  of  it  as  being  impregnable.  When  that  fac* 
tious  baron  was  in  a  situation  of  imminent  danger, 
^  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  confidence  in  the 
security  afforded  by  this  strong  hold,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  intended  to  be  poetical : — 
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"  Were  I  ia  my  castle  of  Bunga}', 

"  Upon  the  water  of  Wartney, 

**  I  would  not  set  a  button  by  the  King  of  Cockney." 

The  fortreM,  once  aorpQteat  that  its  owner  be- 
lieved he  might  safely  defy  the  liege-lord  of  the 
land  while  protected  by  its  bulwarks^  is  now  sunk' 
into  utter  infflgnificaoce.  As  if  intended  for  a  salu- 
tary lesson^  respecting  tb^  mutability  of  humoii 
affairs,  it  is  become. the  habitatiim  of  the  most  ab- 
ject classes  of  socie|;y,  numerous  hovels  having 
been  raised  against  its  walls,  and  let  out  in  lodg- 
ings to  the  poor. 

The  Market-place  of  this  town  is  considered  to 
be  nearly  the  handsomest  in  the  couoj^y,  and  is 
provided  with  two  crosses,  the  ancient  appendages 
of  local  traffic. 
'  The  village  oCMettikou  AM  [201],  distant  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  Bungay,  is  worthy  of  at-^ 
tention,  on  account  of  the  ruins  of  a  Castle,  which 
appears  to  have  been  an  edifice  of  mud)  strength 
and  splendour.  This  structure  was  erected  by 
John  de  Norwich,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
The  remains  chiefly  consist  of  a  gate-house  (repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  engraving)  and  some  parts 
of  the  outward  walls* 

The  town  of  Lowestoft  occupies  the  most  east- 
ern point  of  the  English  coast,  and  is  seated  upon 
a  lofty  eminence  whic^  commands  a^  extensive 
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view  of  the  Gerinaii  Ocean.  Viewed  from  the  sea 
the  groupe  of  buildings  eomposing  this  town.pre-i 
senta  an  object  of  unusual  beauty*  Seldom  is  the 
mariner  cheajred,  on  bk  i^proafhto  Britain^  by  a 
display  more  picturesque  and  attractive*        .  '  • 

The  buildings  are  ranged  in  one  priacipal  street 
on  the  summit  of  the  cliffy  the  main  thoroughfare 
being  intersected  by  several  smaller  avenues.  The 
adjacent  declivitous  tract  is  occupied  as  gardens^ 
interspersed  with  ornamental  alcoves  and  other 
summer  retreats.  At  the  bottom  of  the  gardens  a 
line  of  buildings,  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
curing  fish,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town. 

The  Parochial  Church  is  distant  from  the  town 
about  half  a  mile,  towards  the  west.  The  principal 
entrance  is  by  a  handsome  porch  on  the  south  sidCj 
the  ceiling  of  which  is  ornamented  with  some  cu- 
rious sculpture.  The  whole  of  the  building  is  well 
preserved,  and  the  furniture  is  remarkably  neat 
and  appropriate.  Several  of  the  funeral  memorials 
are  interesting  from  antiquity,  or  the  celebrity  of 
the  persons  whom  they  are  designed  to  commemo- 
rate. 

The  chief  commerce  of  this  town  is  derived  from 
the  herring-fishery,  which  is  cultivated  to  great 
advantage,  the  herrings  on  this  coast  being  sup- 
posed of  a  superior  quality,  and  fetching  a  higher 
price  than  those  obtained  at  any  other  place. 
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Lowestoft  has  produced  several  xiatiires  who  at- 
tained eminence  as  nayal  commanders.  Amongst 
these  must  be  noticed  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  a  distin- 
guished admiral  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seccmd, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Leake>  not  less  celebrated  for  his 
services  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 
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This  county  possesses  a  great  diversity  of  cha<r 
racter ;  but,  on  a  candid  estimate^  its  beauties  will 
be  found  to  preponderate  over  its  defects.  ^  In  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  few  of  the  southern  districts 
of  England  possess  so  much  heath  and  other  uncul« 
tivated  land.  These  unprofitable  tracts  are  chiefly 
connected  with  a  range  of  irregular  hills,  which 
extends  throughout  the  central  part  of  the  county* 
A  great  part  of  the  western  border  is^  also,  of  a 
soil  repulsive  to  the  husbandman ;  and  this  division 
includes  the  dreary  wilds  of  Bagshot.  The  waste 
land  is  believed  to  amount  to  one  sixth  part  pf  the 
county. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tracts  under  the  operation 
of  &e  agriculturalist  are  in  general  of  an  eligible 
description  ;  and  are,  in  some  instances,  unusually 
prolific^  The  margin  of  the  Thames  abounds  in 
rich  meadow ;  and  the  land  round  Godalming  and 
Farnham  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  neighbour- 
ing county. 

This  inland  district  is  separated  on  the  north 
^om  Middlesex  by  the  river  Thames ;  on  the  west 
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it  is  bounded  by  Berkshire  and  Hampshire ;  on  the 
south  by  Sussex ;  and  on  the  east  by  Kent.  It« 
extreme  length  is  about  thirty-eight  miles,  and  its 
breadth  twenty-six. 

The  surface  of  almost  the  whole  of  Surrey,  ex- 
cept the  Weald,  consists  in  a  pleasing  alternation 
of  hill  and  dale.  In  some  parts  the  hills  rise  to  a 
considerable  height ;  and  the  interspersed  valleys 
are  almost  inTiElinably  fertile  and  attractive.  The 
pictorial'  examiner  will  find  in  this  county  unnum- 
bered subjects  of  pastoral  beauty ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  will  meet  with  views  at  once  extensive, 
harmonious^  and  magnificent. 

The  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Thames^  which 
only  washes  the  northern  border  of  Surrey,  are  the 
Wey,  the  Mole,  and  the  Wandle^ 

This  county  is  generally  allowed  to  contain  more 
numerous  seats  of  gentry  than  any  other  English 
district  of  the  same  extent ;  a  circumstance  partly 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  London^  but  in  some 
measure  to  be  ascribed  to  natural  attractions,  and 
reputation  for  salubrity  of  air.  The  north-eastern 
parts  of  Surrey  are  so  intimately  blended  with  that 
city,  that  they  require  notice  in  a  work  professing 
to  describe  the  metropolis,  rather  than  in  pages  so 
excursive  as  the  present.  We,  therefore,  rest  con- 
tented, in  regard  to  those  thickly-populated  parts, 
with  observing  that  the  borough  of  Southwark  is 
commonly  considered  as  the  capital  of  this  county, 
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but  now  acts  as  a  suburb,  or  appendage^  to  the  stu- 
pendous metropolis  of  the  British  empire. 

Guildford,  the  county  town,  is  agreeably  si- 
tuated on  the  side  of  a  steep  and  lofty  h31,  upon 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  Wey.  The  buildings  are 
principally  ranged  in  one  long  and  wide  street,  and 
are  iu  general  capacious  and  ornamental.  This  is, 
indeed^  uniformly  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  hand- 
somest  inland  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

The  earliest  historical  notice  of  Guildford  relates 
to  the  tenth  century^  at  which  time  its  name  occurs 
in  the  will  of  the  great  Alfred.  It  is,  however, 
supposed  that  a  castle  was  constructed  here  during 
the  beptarchy ;  and  the  building  assuredly  consti- 
tuted a  palace  of  several  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The 
fortress  became  unhappily  distinguished,  in  the  year 
1036,  as  the  theatre  of  a  transaction  unusually 
treacherous  and  sanguinary.  Harold,  sumamed 
Harefoot,  having  been  seated  on  the  throne  by  tfafe 
intrigues  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  oppositipn  to 
the  sense  of  the  people,  Emma,  widow  of  King 
Ethelred,  conceived  the  design  of  proouring  -the 
crown  for  her  son  Alfred,  or  his  brother  Edward. 
For  this  purpose  she  sent  for  them  from  Normandy. 
One  of  these  princes  (Alfred)  was  met  near  Guild- 
ford by  Earl  Godwin,  and  conducted  to  the  castle, 
with  a  shew  of  hospitable  entertainment.  At  a 
convenient  opportunity,  however,  he  was  seized, 
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and  conveyed  to  £]y^  where  h£s  eyes  were  put  out, 
and  he  was  consigned  to  perpetual  confinement. 
His  attendants  were  tortured  with  horrid  cruelty, 
and  not  less  than  six  hundred  were  put  to  death. 

The  keep  of  this  strong  fortress  is  still  remaining 
situated  on  an  artificial  mount,  at  a  short  distance 
irom  the  High-street  towards  the  south.  It  forms 
a  quadrangle  of  forty-seven  feet  by  forty>five  and  a 
half,  and  is  seventy  feet  in  height.  In  the  walls 
are  cavities  which  shew  the  remains  of  numerous 
apartments ;  and  vestiges  of  the  outworks  are  to  be 
seen  in  several  houses  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  town. 

Subsequent  to  the  Norman  conquest  many  of 
our  kings  occasionally  held  their  court  in  this  town, 
and  a  large  tract  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  was 
imparked  by  Henry  the  Second.  This  plot  of 
land  has  been  long  under  the  operation  of  the 
plough,  but  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Park 
Farm. 

Among  the  most  ancient  institutions  of  Guild- 
ford must  be  noticed  the  Friari/,  which  was  found- 
ed by  Eleanor^  consort  of  Henry  the  Third,  for 
Dominicans,  or  preaching  friars.  The  buildings 
were  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  High-street.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monastic  houses  Kipg  Henry  the  Eighth 
built  a  mansion  on  the  site  of  the  friary,  which  was 
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granted  to  priirate  bands  by  James  tbe  First,  and 
was  occulted  as  barracks  daring  part  of  tbe  late 
war. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  High-streety  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  is  an  Hospital^  founded  by 
Qeorge  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1619, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  master,  twelve  brethren, 
and  eight  sisters.  This  k.a  handsome  edifice, 
composed  of  brick^  and  enclosing  a  quadrangular 
areil  of  considerable  extent.  The  entrance  is  by 
an  ornamental  gate-house,  surmounted  with  four 
turrets.  On  the  nprth  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  a 
small  chapel,  the  north  and  east  windows  of  which 
are  adorned  witb  painted  glass  of  some  interest. 

The  Free  Orummar'Sehoolf  a  venerable  fabric  of 
brick  and  stone,  stands  near  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  from  London.  This  establidiment  was  found- 
ed by  King  Edward  the  Sixth  in  the  year  1550, 
and  has  produced  many  exemplary  prelates  and 
other  distingui^d  characters. 

The  structures  appropriated  to  civil  business, 
and  benevolent  purposes,  of  public  utility,  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  Parochial  Churches  are  three  in  number. 
That  dedicated  to  5^.  Nicholas  is  the  most  ancient, 
and  affords  some  curious  specimens  of  the  progres- 
sive improvements  effiscted  in  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture*    The  church  of  Si.  Mary  also  evinces 
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considerable  antiquity.  The  stractttre,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Triiiityj  was  j:e-edifi^d«  on  the  site  of  a 
decayed  building,  between  the  yean  1749. and 
1769t*  ,  T^iisis  a  commodious  edifice^  o£  bxtck,  and 
^^e  interior  is  arranged  in  a  plain  but  resectable 
mapper., 

Guildford  hi^s  afforded  a  place  of  birth  to  tfae 
following  eminent  persons  :^George  Abbot,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  Rober|:.  Abbol^  JSish^.of 
.Salisbury,  brother  of  the  above*fi«Diied  primate; 
John^  Parkhurst,.  Bishop  of  Mo^wj^l^j  aRd.John 
.Russjell,  B,  A,  w;ell  known  a^  a  CHlyoll^pai^(l^r  of 
^stinguished  talent.  ,      , 

On  a  hill,  distant  about  oo^  niile  ffrqm  Quildford, 
ar^  the  ruins  oi  St.  Katharine' f  Chapdy  wlii^h  con* 
.stitute  a  beautiful  object  in  |)ie  fine  fljCQn|effy-ii4jti" 
cent  to  the  town.  The  origin  of  thi$.  strui^t^re  is 
unknown,  but  it  wa§  rebuilt  jn:the  areign  of  Edvard 
the  First.  On  an  agreeable  sp<^  at  a  shojct  dis- 
tance from  the  chapel,  is  the  af^cient  residence  of 
the  Wright  family.  Tb^  preseivt  proprietor,  Ar- 
thur Wright>  £sq«  is  now  serving  wit^  distinguished 
.reputation- as ,a  military  officer^ in.  the .^aat  ladieS) 
and  the  manorial  dwelling  is  occupied  by  the  widow 
Y>f  the  late  John  Wright^  Esq. 

At  WssT  Clanjdon,  three  miles  from  Guild- 
ford, is  Ci^ANDOX  Placs^  tl)e  splendid  seat  of 
Earl  Onslow.  This  buOdi^j;  was  .ei:eoted..by  the 
second  Lord  Onslow,  abo^t  th^.  year  1731|  afler 
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are  arn^ed  with  great  elegance^  and  contain  some 
vdliukbie  pictures.  The  park  is  well  wooded^  and 
plentifully  stocked  with  deer. 

The  town  of  Godalmikg  is  situated  on  the 
Boath  bank  of  the  river  Wey,  and  consists  of  one 
principal  street,  intersected  by  several  avenues  of 
less  importance.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  and  ker- 
seys wks  formerly  cultivated  at  this  place  with  great 
SQCoeiiSy  but  has  for  several  ages' been  progressively 
sinking  into  decay.  In  regard  to  traflSc  apd  respec** 
tabiltCy  of  buildings^  this  town  is^  indeed,  much 
is&rtolr  to  Guildford^  its  neighbour  and  rival.  The 
dkUrch  is  a  capacious  structure,  in  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture.  In  the  churchyard  is  buried 
tb^  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  who  was  vicar  of  this 
parish  more  than  thirty-seven  years,  and  collected 
materials  for  the  History  of  Surrey,  arranged  for 
the^ress  and  published,  after  his  decease^  by  Wil«* 
liam  Bray,  Esq. 

FarkbAjM,  a  town  of  considerable  trade,  is  dis* 
tant  fVbm  Guildford  ^bout  ten  miles,  the  interme^ 
diate  roKd  being  formed  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
ridge  termed  Guild-dcam,  the  prospects  from  which 
are  greatly  celebrated  fo^  beauty,  but  can  scarcely 
be  commended  beyond  their  real  scale  of  desert* 
The  vicinity  of  this  town  is  famed  fbr  the  growth 
of  hops,  of  a  quality  superior  to  those  produced  in 
N  2 
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most  other  parU  of  England.  It  is  believed  that 
the  culture  of  this  useful  article  was  introduced  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Famham  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  More  than  900acrei 
are  now  occupied  to  faop«gronnds 

This  town  was  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
ages  shortly  succeeding  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
a  Cai*k  was  erected  here  by  Henry  de  Blois,  bro- 
ther of  King  Stephen,  and  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Thia  fortress  was  destroyed  by  Henry  the  Third, 
but  was  speedily  rebuilt,  in  a  style  of  greater  mag* 
nificence.    During  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Famham  Castle  was  garrisoned  for  the 
King,  but  was  reduced  in  the  year  1642  by  Sir 
William  Waller,  afler  a  siege  in  which  the  build- 
ings were  greatly  damaged.     Af\er  the  restoration 
Dr.  Morley,    Bishop    of  Winchester,    expended 
£8000  in  restoring  part  of  this  edifice;  but,  unfor- 
tunately,  the  reparations  were  conducted  with  little 
judgment,  and  the  building  in  its  present  state  is 
neither  elegant  nor  commodious.    It  still  consti- 
tutes onie  of  the  mansions  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  contains  a  fine  library,  together  with 
some  valuable  paidtings.    Contiguous  to  the  mo- 
dern dwelling  are  some  remains  of  the  polygonal 
keep  of  the  ancient  castle. 

The  Church  of  Famham  is  an  extensive  fabric, 
apparently  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
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century.  The  windows  are  ncMy  adorned  with 
tracery,  in  the  style  of  that  pelf  od^  and  the  interior 
contains  seyaral  handsome  xnonumrats. 

Moon  Park,  about  two  miles  south-east  of 
Famham^  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  William 
Temple.  His  ardent  attachment  to.  this  residence 
is  curiously  proved  by  his  directing  that  his  heart 
should  be  buried  in  a  silver  box,  under  the  sun-dial 
in  bis  garden,  opposite  to  the  window  of  his  study. 
Swifl  resided  at  this  place  as  secretary  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  and  here  contracted  his  intimacy 
with  the  unfortunate  SteUa,  The  boiise  is  a  spa- 
cious edifice,  partaking  little  of  ornament,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  park  more  conspicuous  for  romantic 
beauty  than  extent* 

The  town  of  Dorking  is. situated  in  a  sandy 
vale,  near  the  silent  flow  of  the  river  Mole.  The 
buildings  are  disposed  in  three  streets,  and  the 
chief  parts  of  the  town  possess,  a  cleanly  and  in- 
viting aspect.  Little  trade  is  here  cultivated :  but, 
in  the  absence  of  more  important  particulars,  it 
may  be  incidentally  remarked  that  the  place  is  ' 
noted  for  the  supply  of  poultry  which  it  affords  to 
the  London  markets.  That  peculiar  breed  termed 
the  Dorking  Jbtvl  is  remarkable  for  possessing  five 
daws,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  to 
this  country  by  the  Romans. 

The  Parochial  Church  is  a  substantial  and  com- 
N  3 
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modious  bufldingy  ia  the  pointed  style  of  several 
discordant  periods*^ 

Dorking  is  surrounded  by  ft  beautiful  concourBe 
of  hills,  coniinan£ng  vie^s  of  such  mi^ifieence  as 
not  to  be  excelled  bj  any  inland  county  in  tiie 
kingdom.  These  advantages  of  situation  have 
been  duly  cultivated  by  persons  of  o|>ulence  and 
correct  taste.  Neariy 'the  whole  of  the  adjacent 
country  is  embellished  with  costly  seats ;  and,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  beauties  of  nature 
have  been  sufiered  to  remain  uninjured  amidst  the 
most  expensive  worCs  of  art. 

PoMSDOK,  on  the  north  side  of  the  parish  of 
Gt«at  Bookham,  was  purchased  of  Sir  William 
,  Geary,  Bart,  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
K.  B.  Sheridan  ;  it  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  his  son  by  his  secofid  wife,  who  has  recently  sold 
it  to  Josefh  Bon9or,'£sq.  The  grounds  contain 
upwards  of  300  acres,  and  has  a  terrace  walk  900 
feet  long.  The  mansion  was  taken  down  in  the 
lifetime  of  Mr.  Sheridan  with  the  intention  of 
erectitig  a  more  sumptuous  edifice,  but  his  pro- 
tracted illness^  and  other  cogent  reasons^  caused  it 
to  be  abandoned.  The  present  possessor,  whose 
object  is  to  farm  the  land,  has  built  a  neat,  {f  not* 
to  say  elegant,  Farm-^himsef  in  which  is  combined 
every  thing  that  is  useful  and  convenient  for  the 
purpose. 
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A  particular  notice  of  these  numerous  modern 
villas  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  we  conduct  the 
reader  to  Wotton  House,  which,  since  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  been  the  seat  of  a  branch 
of  the  Evelyn  family.  Much  of  this  ancient  build- 
ing still  remains,  and  this  venerable  pile  will  be 
viewed  with  no  ordinary  interest  as  the  birth-place 
of  J<i^n  EvdtfHj  the  celebrated  author  of  S^lva, 
The  park,  which  formerly  afforded  so  fertile  a  ' 
source  Of  g^atifidatidn  to  this  exe'i^Ient  ntfturalist 
and  dmiable  man,'  hffi»  been  for  many  years  con- 
signed to  the  dpeftHlnAa  of  the'Agvici^turalist.' 

Eghah,  an  eis^teiisite  village^  situated  near  the 
Thanes,  eonsists'of  biie  stfeelv^uearly' a  mile  in 
length.  The  cliief  tdfio^'aphical*  ititerest  of  'this 
place  arises  from  the  cotitiguous  field  termed  Ruh". 
ntftneadf' which  will  ^vei'  b^  cdebrai^d  in' the  history* 
of  this  CoUbtryV  ^  the  s^bt  Where  the  assembled 
barOAs,  in  the  year  121 5*,  extorted  from  Kiiig'John 
a  grant  of  that  bhart^r  of  Britisli  liberties,  empha- 
tically denominated  Mdgna  Charta.  The  treaty  id; 
said  to  have  been  signed  oti  an  island  '  (n  the 
Thames,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Chari&r  Island; 
and  included  in  the  parish  of  Wraysbury,  Buck- 
inghamshire. . 

To  the  west  of 'Egham  is  Cooper's  Hill,  ren- 
dered saered  in  poetical  esteem  by  the  muse  of 
Denham*    Pope,  in  his  poem  entitled  <<  Windsor 
''  Forest,"  tlius  alludes  to  this  romantic  hill,  and 
N  4 
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the  writer  hj  whoni  its  beauliM  were  fiitt  cele- 
brated:— 

**  B^ff  me,  oh !  bear  me,  to  itequester'd  seenes, 

"  To  bowery  mazes  aod  surronnding  greens; 

"  To  Thames's  bank,  which  fragiant  breezes  fill, 

<*  Or  where  the  Moses  sport  on  Cooper's  Hill. 

**  (On  Cooper's  Hill  eternal  wreaths  shall  grow, 

**  While  lasts  the  mofuatain  or  while  Thames  shall  flow]." 

The  town  of  CHBRT8n>  utoated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thamesy  appears  to  have  attained  some  dis- 
tinction during  the  reign  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  in  consequence  of  an  abbey,  founded  here 
for  Benedictine  monks,  about  the  year  666,  by 
Frithwold,  Governor  of  Surrey.  This  religious  in- 
stitution attained  great  eminence  in  succeeding 
ages,  and  the  abbot  has  been  described  as  a  ''  kind 
<<  of  little  prince  hereabouts,  whose  lands  were  as 
'<  endless  to  enumerate  as  would  be  the  possessors 
^  who  have  held  them  since  the  dissolution."  In 
the  church  belonging  to  this. abbey,  the  body  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth  was  first  interred,  witboat 
any  funeral  pomp ;  and  it  remained  here  until  re- 
moved by  Henry  the  Seventh  to  St.  George's  cha- 
pel, Windsor. 

Of  this  once  extensive  edi^e  nothing  is  now  left 
but  some  small  fragments  of  walls.  Subsequent  to 
the  dissolution  a  mansion  was  constructed  on  tbe 
site,  which  was  taken  down  some  few  years  back. 
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The  Parochial  Church,  with  the«xcq>tionof  the 
ehancely  is  a  modem  edifice,  intended  to  imitate 
the  pointed. style  of  architecture.  In  the  viciai^ 
of  the  church  id  a  handsome  market-house,  of  re- 
cent construction,  llie  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Thames  between  Chertsey  and  Littleton  is  a  noble 
fabric  of  Purbeck  stone,  completed  in  the  year 
1785.  In  a  perambulation  of  this  town  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  examiner  must  be  directed  to  a  mansion 
twined  the  Porch  Houses  which  formed  the  retire- 
ment of  the  poet  Cowley. .  Part  of  the  ancient, 
structure  has  been  carefully  preserved,  but  consi- 
derable alterations  in  the  buildings  and  grounds 
have  been  recently  effected. 

Distant  about  one  mile  from  Chertsey,  towards 
the  west,  is  St.  Ank£*s  Hili.>  a  fine  elevation 
commanding  a  great  variety  of  picturesque  views. 
On  the  south  side  of  this  hill  is  the  seat  of  the  late 
eminent  statesman,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James 
Fox.  The  gardens  and  pleiEisure-grounds  are  dis- 
posed  with  much  correctness  of  judgment,  and  the 
whole  demesne  appears  well-suited  to  the  elegant 
retirement  of  a  studious  character. 

Richmond  constitutes  one  oTthe  most  attractive 
spots  in  this  county,  whether  it  be  viewed  in  regard 
to  natural  beauties  or  topographical  interest.  The 
channs  otRickmandHUl  have  been  often  celebrated 
both  in  vecse  and  prose.  The  prospects  over  the 
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'Tliaities  and  ite  cairiched  borders,  where  ari  has 
▼led  with  nature  in  bestowing  decoration^  are,  in- 
deed,  almctet  unriralled  for  exqu^gite  soflkness.  and 
elegant  aniniafcion.  Owing  to  its  local  advantages 
Richtaond  has  been  selected  as  a  place  of  residence 
by  Hiany  distinguished  families,  and  it  may  be 
•afi^y  isisserted  that  no  village  in  the  kingdom  con- 
tains so  many  ornamental  mansions. 

Hlis  place  itfforded  a  residence,  to  our  kings, 
fh)m  the 'time  of  £dward  the  First  to  that  of  James 
the  Second,  in  whose  reign  the  palace,  which  had 
fallen  hatb  decay,  was  taken  down.  The  site  is 
now  occupied  by  several  houses,  amongst  which  is 
conspicuous  a  handsome  mansion  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Duke  of  Queensbury.  The  ori- 
ginal 'Park  is  partly  occupied  as  a  farm,  and  the 
remakider  constituies  a  royal  garden.  The  Aecv 
or  Great  Pdrk^  which  was  made  by  Charlea  the 
First,  is  stiirWell  stocked  with  deer,  and  is  a  fine 
tract,  eigbt  tniles  in  circumference,  enclosed  with 
a  brick  walk 

Richmond  Bridge  [202], .  an  elegant  structure, 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving,  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1777>  at  the  expense  of  £26,000. 

The  church,  or  rather  chapel  of  Richmond  is 
not  conspicuous  for  external  beauty,  but4be  inte- 
rior is  Very  neat,  and  contains  some  interesting 
monuments  and  inscriptions.    The  visitor  will  pause 


with  emotion  and  reverence  over  the  spot  rendered 
sacred  to  the  ashes  of  Thomson,  who  sang  *'  the 
"  Seasons  and  their  change." 

Kew  Ho0se  occupies  a  flat  situatibn  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames.  This  was  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales ;  and 
after  her  death  became  a  favourite  retreat  of  his 
present  majesty.  In  this  house  the  late  queen 
breathed  her  last.  The  iVaco  Palace  [26S]  of  Kew 
was  begun'  about  the  year  180!^,  and  is  situated 
within  Richbond  gardens,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Kew  Green  towards  the  west.  This  structure  is  of 
the  castellated  form',  and  in  its  general  character  of 
architecture  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  style 
which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
designs  were  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Wyatt ;  but  the  building  seems  doomed  to  remain 
in  an  incomplete  state. 

In  the  hamlet  of  East  Sheen  is  Temple 
GROvte  [2045],  celebrated  as  an  occasional  resi* 
dence  of  the  great  Sir  William  Temple.  It  has 
been  observed  that  here  that  eminent  statesman 
''  indulged  his  taste  for  horticultural  pursuits,  afier 
**  he  had  retired  from  the  fatigue  and  disgust 
*'  which  he  had  experienced  in  his  different  em- 
<*  bassies ;  and  the  noble  trees  that  have  escaped 
"  the  ravages  of  the  axe,  together 'with  the  beau- 
'*  tif\il  mount  and  fish-ponds  that  ornament  the 
"  estate,  bear  testimony,  to  this  day,  of  the  pains 
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«<  he  bestowed  on  the  improTement  of  his  fiiToiinte. 
**  residence.  It  was  here,  too,  that  be  received 
'<  the  visits  of  the  Pfince  of  Orange,  at  the  time 
**  of  the  Revolution ;  and'  one  of  the  chambers 
*<  facing  the  large  pond,  and  looking  at  that  time 
*^  down  the  avenue  of  fine  horse-chestnut  trees, 
"  ^till  retains  the  natne  of  King  William's  bed- 
"  room." 

A  conuderable  part  of  the  structure  has  been  re- 
built, and  the  whole,  is  now  occupied  as  a  school 
for  young  gentlemen,  forming  one  of  the  most  re^^ 
spectable  establishments  in  this  county. 

Oatlands,  the  seat  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  became  a  royal  manor  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  £ighth,  and  was  frequently  visited 
by  several  succeeding  sovereigns.  The  anci^it 
mansion  was  chiefly  destroyed  in  the  civil  M-ars  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  renovated  struc- 
ture was  accidontally  consumed  by  fire  in  the  year 
17d3.  The  new  building  was  erected  after  designs 
by  the  architect  Holland,  but  is  not  consptcqoua 
for  symmetry  of  parts  or  elegance  of  general 
effect* 

Near  die  small  village  p£Bagshotf  situated  on  the 
high  western  roadr  is  Bagshot  Park,  now  the 
seat  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Glouces* 
ter.  The  house  is  a  spacious,  but  unomamented 
pile,  surrounded  by  a  p^rk  upwards  of  three  miles 
in  circumference. 


KiKOSTOir-uPON-THAiif  Es  IS  situated  on  the  eaaf 
bank  of  the  river  from  which  it  derives  a  portion  of 
its  name.  This  place  was  the  theatre  of  several  im- 
partant  councils  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
and  many  of  our  early  kings  were  crowned  here. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  centiurj 
the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  were  distinguished  for 
their  attachment  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  here  the 
last  struggle  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  ill-con- 
certed, and  the  royalists  were  speedily  discomfited, 
with  the  loss  of  Lord  Francis  Viliiersy  one  of  their 
leaders,  who  died  whilst  fighting  with  conspicuous 
and  memorable  gallantry. 

The  domestic  buildings  of  Kingston  are  in  gene* 
ral  mean  and  low.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are 
largely  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  facilitated 
by  their  adjacency  to  the  river  Thames.  The  pa- 
rochial church  was  originally  cruciform,  but  has 
undergone  so  total  a  change  by  repairs  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  new  building.  An  example  of 
the  character  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  strucf 
ture  may  still  be  seen  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
chancel,  and  this  part  of  the  building  appears  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond. 

Wimbledon  House  [205],  the  seat  of  Earl 
Spencer,  occupies  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
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park  which  comprises  1200  acres,  and  exhibit  a 
beautiful  variety  of  surface,  judiciooriy  planted  and 
laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Brown.  Ab  ancient 
mansion,  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice, 
was  taken  down  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
but  the  new  building  erected  by  her  order  was  ac- 
cidentally destroyed  by  fire  in  1785.  The  re*edi* 
fied  seat  was  built  from  designs  of  Mr.  Holland, 
and  was  finished  in  I18OI.  The  noble  proprietor 
has  here  reposited  some  part  of  his  truly  valuable 
collection  of  rare  books,  and  other  articles  of  lite- 
rary curiosity. 

The  principal  mansion  in  the  vicinity  of  Esher  is 
Claremomt.  This  seat^  which  has  of  late  attained 
a  melancholy,  bul^  very  general,  celebrity,  derives 
its  name  from  a  former  possessor,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
ClarCf  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle.  By  that 
nobleman  the  grounds  were  much  enlarged  and 
improved,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kent.  After 
the  death  of  the  duke^  the  estate  was  purchased  by 
Lord  Clive>  who,  when  leaving  England  on  bis  last 
voyage  to  the  east,  gave  directions  to  Brown,  the 
landscape-gardener  and  architect,  to  erect  for  him 
a  mansion,  without  restraint  as  to  cost.  The  build- 
ing forms  an  oblong-square,  and  has,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  eight  spacious  rooms>  besides  the  hall  of  en- 
trance. In  the  principal  front  is  a  flight  of  steps, 
which  leads  to  the  great  entrance,  under  a  pedi- 
ment supported  by  Corinthian  columns.    The  park 
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is  eateoBivey  And  is  richly  adorned  with  wood  and 
water.;      ,..•.•  -i    .      •  •  •' 

Clweinoat  mM  i^lected  ai»  the  country-seat  of 
the  late  Pritiei^  Charlotte,  and  is  still  the  resi- 
dence of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  In  the 
esteem  of  very  remote  posterity,  this  mansion  will 
hfe  viewed  with  veneration,  On  account  of  a  tenant 
sp  illastrious;  and  Mrheti  the  building  itself  shall 
yield  to  the  wear  of  years,  and,  in  coinmbn  witB 
all /Other  works  of  human  hands>  however  stately, 
shall  -sink  in  ruin,  and  be  utterly  dispersed,  the 
sUe  must  ever  remain  consecrated  to  sympathy  and 
.  regret.'  It  was  here  that  her  late  Royal  Highness 
passed  the  happiest  days  of  her  felicitous  union. 
Alas !  'in  the  first  tender  epoch  of  connubial  pro- 
mise, if?' was  here  that  this  exalted  female,  the 
<<  Rose  of  England,"  and  the  brightest  hope  of  her 
country>  sank-  upon  thie  pillow  of  death. 

•  During  the  absence  of  Prince  Leopold,  in  the 
year  18 18^  the  principal  rooms  of  Clareraonl,  iand 
the  whole  of  the  attached  grounds,  were  subniltted 
to  the  inspection  of  all  creditable  visitors.  Every 
Jmrtieular  confirmed  the  public  impression  respect- 
ing' theicorrect  taste  of  the  Princess;  Each  apikrt^ 
ment  is  furnished  with  an  elegant  'simplicity. 
Books, '  music,  painting  and  sculpture,  are  plen* 
tiftilly  introduced  ;  but,  even  in  these  essentials  of 
elegant  life,  a  studilous  limitation  of  expense  is 
observable.    The  paintings  are  chiefly  portraits; 
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amongst  which  are  conspicttous  ihose  of  the  aged 
king^  her  grandsire;  her  graadmother»  the  late 
Duchess  of  Brunswick ;  her  amiahle  consort, 
Prince  Leopold;  and,  as  a  companion  to  that 
well-placed  picture^  a  full-length  representation  of 
her  own  fair  form. 

The  pleasure-grounds  possess  great  natural 
variety  of  feature,  and  have  been  disposed  witl| 
captivating  skill  by  the  two  eminent  and  successive 
landscape-gardeners^  Kent  and  Brown.  The 
favoured  walks  and  rides  of  the  princess  are  ac- 
curately pointed  out.  Whilst  others  trod  the  gay 
mail,  and  shone  the  transient  meteors  of^tbq 
terrace,  the  Princess  Charlotte  was,  in  these  re- 
cesses, contented  with  the  society  of  her  husband, 
and  had  quite  enough  of  praise  in  his  commenda- 
tion, joined  with  that  of  her  own  heart.  It  will 
not  be  heard  without  emotion,  that  a  small  temple 
within  the  grounds,  commenced  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lamented  Princess,  has  been  completed 
by  her  widowed  consort,  in  the  character  of  a 
cenotaphial  mausoleum,  and  is  designed  to  enshrine 
a  bust  of  the  illustrious  deceased  mistress  of  the 
domain.  This  building  is  situated  on  a  spot  that 
would  appear  to  be  devoted  to  melancholy:  the 
cypress,  the  yew,  and  the  larch,  correct  the  gay 
foliage  of  surrounding  forest-trees,  and  bestow 
upon  the  scene  the  pensive  gloom  of  nature  in  her 
wintry  season  of  penalty  and  privation. 
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Croydon,  a  town  of  considerable  antiqoity, 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  previous  to  the  Norman  conquest ; 
and  the  manor  has  been  annexed  to  that  see  ever 
since.  The  manor*house^  or  palace,  situated  near 
the  church,  was  for  many  centuries  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  archbishops  ;  but  having  bejpome 
much  out  of  repair^  was  disposed  of  hy  act  of  par- 
liament in  1780,  and  the  premises  are  now  occu-  - 
pied  as  a  manufactory  for  calico-printing,  and  a 
bleaching  ground.  In  several  psurts  of  the  grounds 
are  scattered  fragments  of  buildings,  still  actings  as 
impressive  memorials  of  past  ma^ificence. 

The  Parochial  Church  [206]  is  a  spacious,  and 
handsome  structure,  composed  of  stone  and  flint, 
having  a  loA;y  square  tower,  adorned  with  angular 
pinnacles.  Many  of  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury are  buried  in  this  churchy  and  their  monu- 
ments almost  uniformly  constitute  objects  of  con- 
siderable curiosity.  That  of  Archbishop  Sheldon, 
who  died  in  1677,  is  a  splendid  erection,  comprising 
a  fine  recumbent  figure  of  the  excellent  prelate 
whom  it  commemorates. 

Whitgifi's  Hospital^  in  the  town  of  Croydon, 
If  as  founded  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  about  the 
y^r  1596,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  warden, 
schoolmaster,  and  a  number^  not  exceeding  forty, 
of  poor  brethren  and  sisters.  This  i^  a  substantial 
building,    equally  ornamental  and  useful  to  the 
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town.  The  Tofmn^HtM  i&  a  commodious  taodern 
structure,  erected  aflter  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Cockecell. 

Adpington  Placb  [207],  distant  from  Croy- 
don about  three  miles,  has  formed  the  summer  re- 
ndence  .of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  since  die 
decay  Of  the  palaqe  noticed  .  In.  our  preceding, 
article.  This  is  a  handsome  building,  erected 
•shortly  after  the  year  1772  by  an  alderman  oi  Lon« 
don,  and  transferred  to  the  iseei  of  Canterbury 
in  1807.  

The  village  of  Cambbrwj$i<l  is  greatly  adorned 
by  Grove  Hi  w*>  formerly  the  residence '.of  the 
late  John  Coakley  Lettsom,  M.Q,.... This  villa  is 
approached  by  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees,  nearly  one 
mile  in  length,  forming  a  gradual  ascent.  The 
attached  gardens  are  enriched  with  a  copious  col- 
lection of  exotics,  and  werejpreserved  in  excellent 
order  by  the  late  scientific  owner  of  the  domain. 
Amongst  the  numerous  embellishments  of  these 
grounds,  a  fountain  and  cottage  [208],  on  the 
border  of  a  spacious  reservoir,  have  been  particu- 
larly adniired.  The  cottage  is  supported  thy  the 
truifks  of  oak  trees^  entwined  with  climbing  ever- 
greens. The  fountain  is  supplied  by  pipes,  from 
an  ample  spring  issuing  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  memorable  for  bestowing  a  name  oh  this 
extensive  parish.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  spot  on  which  this  sluing 
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rises  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  a  lamentable  murder  committed  by  George 
BarwooeU;  an  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  weli« 
known  tragedy  by  Lillo. 

DuLwicH,  an  agreeable  hamlet  in  the  above 
parish,  possesses  an  air  of  tranquillity  almost' 
amounting  to  a  pensive  character,  and  quite  an 
unasoal  feature  wkh'  YiUttg^s  i9  aiesT'  Ctie  ftiilro- 
polis.  Here  is- a  CMeg^r'4Q^tA%A  hfllM^rd 
AUe^e;  an  a€tor"ef  :6d<iSklerfttde^el«)bdty;--aM 
contemporarjr  with  S^kspe«re«  *  Tbls^ins^j^^ktion 
is  termed  God^s  Gift  €M^/iM  is  flesigfieS  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  certain  ftiuttiberdf^poor  ^€t' 
sons  *of  both  dexes>  aiid  tht^  ^u^ation^'of^  t#el^ 
children.  The  building  cdnsisU'i^f-  aDrdttt 'and  two 
wings,  which  form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangl^l  Iti 
the  west  wing  is  a  picture  gallery,  containiil]^  Sottle 
curious  ancient"  -portraitts  ^  th^Htriinir'aiifd  'other 
public  characters.  The'pfliiiiftin|^8*bt'this  placid  havid 
lately  received  a  valuable  adcKtion,  in  a(  c'dllectidii 
of  works  by  the  best  ancient'  and'  modem*  hms^ers^ 
becpieathed  totheCollegeby  Sir Frandis BdurgeRyis^ 
The  gallery  containing  thisl  fine  toltedtidn  of  lec- 
tures is  open  to  the  public^  <m  at)  application  for 
tickets  at  certain  specified  places. 


SUSSEX. 


This  coun^,  which  ranges  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Britab«  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Surrey ; 
on  the  west  by  Hampshire ;  on  the  south  by  the 
English  Channel ;  and  on  the-east  and  north-east 
by  Kent.  The  extreme  length  is  id>out  seventy- 
six  miles ;  the  medium  breadth  is  rather  less  than 
twen^.  The  sea-coast  is  in  general  rocky,  and 
Imed  with  sand-banks,  but  has  lately  become  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  resort  of  rank,  fashion,  and 
opulence. 

Sussex  in  several  parts  partakes  of  the  character 
of  l^urrey,  its  hills  and  valleys  presenting  the  same 
variety  of  picturesque  situations.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  its  uniform  character.  The  northern 
and  middle  divisions  resemble  the  Weald  of  Kent^ 
and  are  chiefly  overspread  with  timber,  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  quality,  that  the  navy-contractors  stipu- 
late for  Sussex  oak  in  preference  to  every  other 
kind.  The  South  Downs  constitute  a  range  of 
green  open  hills,  celebrated  for  abreedof  sheep> 
deriving  a  name  from  the  pastures  on  which  they 
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are  bred.    Towards  the  sea  the  land  is  iireqaeiilly 
flat  and  marshy. 

Ttua  county  aftirds  several  mineralogical  pro- 
dac^tioas,  the  chief  of  which  are  iroQ*stoney  and 
Ume-stone.  Of  the  latter  article  one  sort,  formed 
of  a  concretion  of  sheUs*  is.  well  known  to  ardiitects 
under  the  name  of  Sussex  marble,  and  is  frequently 
to  be  seen  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  ancient  eccle- 
siastical buildings. 

The  rivers  of  Sussex  are  in  general  streams  of 
little  importance,  and  are  named  the  Arun,  the 
Adur^  the  Ouse,  the  Rother,  and  the  Lavant. 

The  CiTT  of  Chichester  [209]  is  seated  on  a 
gentle  eminence^  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except 
the  north,  by  the  small  river  Lavant.  The  build- 
ii^  are  chiefly  ranged  in  four  spacious  and  well- 
pwed  streets,  which  meet  in  one  common  centre. 
Each  of  these  was  formerly  closed  by  a  gate,  now 
t^ken  down,  and  the  whole  city  is  still  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall. 

This  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
occupied  as  a  British  settlement  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans.  That  it  was  a  station  of 
some  consequence  under  the  sway  of  the  latter 
people^  is  proved  by  the  frequent  discovery  of 
inscriptions,  coins,  and  other  unequivocal  remains^ 
Cissa,  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  made  this  his 
royal  residence ;  but,  after  the  union  of  Uie  petty 
Anglo-Saxon  states,  tb^  city  appears  to  have  de- 
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•lined}  partly  through  the  injums  it  sustaiiied 
during  various  iucurgive  ravages  of  the  ''Danefe. 
The  interesta  of  the  place,  howevoDy  Tocenred  an 
tiji9]^|K!iel^.«dvaatag^  Hi.'  the  thne  of  WIBiaiii  die 
Conquew^y  by<tlwLreoiQ¥alhiihteof  therepiteopal 
aeei.  which  had.  bean  estd^lishedat  Selsey  through- 
^t  t)(e  .thBee.'p];^fibBafoenbuffie8«  rSmce  that  pe« 
ritel)  lbe'aDDids:jo£ithe  oily  db^  not  rpreaeat  a»y 
event  of  public  interest,  with  thercxception  of  a 
siege  in  the'  civil  wars  under  Chaiies  the  First.  The 
place. waa  garrisoned.for  the  kng'in'die  year  16#S, 
but  .was  surrendcied  to  the  padianieDiarmy  after'« 
aie^e  which  lafi(ted.twBlverdays;H  . 

The  CoMtfdfm/ Gonslitiites>tfae  chief  architectursJ 
ornament  of  Cfaichefitor.  ;  Thta^Mulding  wasereded 
oarly  in  the  Seventh  c^enturyy  but  hiis  experienced 
idteration8.fio.4»uner«tt%t  as:  neariy  to  amauntlora 
re-«difiication.  JgiKtenMllyi.this  fi^rio  .ei^cea  a 
vataaty ofsty}efi>  ii^uMrhic^  the  Ndrmanisscavcely 
at  all  apparent.  The  central  tower  tS'^amMMUited 
with  a  apire»  997  feet  Jn  height,  supposed  ta  have 
been  erected,  abppt^.  the  Qiiddleof  :iheidi»tee»th 
centuryi  and  tradUi^lnally  said' to  havo  beet^con* 
atructed  by  the  workuQ^Q  .tvha  Taised  ibe  spina  «t 
Salisbury.  The  gjfi^l  we6t  wiadowJasumptueadj 
adornqd  with  tr^cftry)  and  was  inserted  early  in  the 
fourteenth  c^tury»:    ,    ;- 

The  interior  pre^eints  numerous  circular  angles, 
stistaioeid.by  jma^y  pi^r9,  md  other  upqaodtionable 
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YeUMges  of  A&gjio*  Nonnm^arcbitectare*  The  taewe 
k  f  emarkftble  for  having  the  iqppearanee  of  a  doable 
«M«  on  «ach  lido ;  bttt  the  additional  ai»les  ar^  of 
later  construction  than  (he  body  of  the  fbbriCy  and 
W€ve  'Oi^dently^Tided  into  ni^y  chabtries  and 
ch^>ds.  .They  still  exhibit  piscineey  and  vinous 
traces  of  altars. 

in  f^  south  trettsept  is  a  curious  series  of  point- 
ings, executed  by  Bernardi,  an  Italian  artist,  in 
theveign  of  Henry  the- Eighth,  which  are  highly 
^ttabtey  ^rom  conyeyiijg  infoHnation  respec^ng 
ihe'  eedesiasciotti  and  Iby  cOshtme  of  tliatf  age. 
The  west  entrance  to  the  choir  is  allowed  to  present 
the<»fin€8t  part  of  the^  internal  iirrahgeineat,  and  is 
wordiy  of  deliberate  inspection  from' the  aricihttec- 
^tixBti  antiquary.  The  choir  retains  considerable 
tfai^  of  the  antuetit  structure,  font  is  richly  fitted 
up  ki' the  light  and  graceful  mode  of 'more  recent 
^^i  'The'iitallB,  ei'ected  vA  the  time  of  Henry 
IhiB'Bi^th)  are  of  oak,  curiously  carved  and  .gil^ 
wS&  ^  ikfiies  of-lhe  respective  dignities  inscribed 
over  thetn:  in  aineient  characters.  The  high' 'alCisr 
screen  is  terminated  by  a  gallery,  in  which  niusi*' 
dans  were  foraaef]y'pIaoed>  at  the  celebration  of 
high  mass. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cathedral  is  the 
Lddjff  Chapel,  now  occupied  as  a  library. 

On  the  south  side  is  a  spacious,  but  irregular 
cloister,  appearing  to  hav^  been  erected  jn  the 
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fourteenth  century.  In  this  appeodi^e  to  the 
CAthedral  ere  interred  the  remains  of  William 
ChiUingvrorthy  one  of  the  most  celebrated  divinee 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Near  the  north  gate  are  some  yestiges  of  a 
Friary  f  of  uncertain  origin.  The  Chisel  is  nam 
used  as  a  Guildhall. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  city^  at  the  interaiec- 
tion  of  the  four  principal  streets,  is  a  Cross,  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  This  is  an 
octangular  structure,  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  of  the  kiod 
eadiliBg  in  England. 

Amongst  numerous  beneyolent  institutions  in 
Chichester,  that  termed  SU  Mary's  HospUal  holds 
a  distinguished  place*  and  is  connected  with  aa 
edifice  of  some  antiquarian  interest*  The  buildbgs. 
appear  to  have  formerly  appertained  to  a  Nunnjeiyy 
and  were  erected,  nearly  in  their  present  form* 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Chapel  is  a 
structure  of  considerable  beauty.  The  Dispensary 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  is  a  useful  establish* 
ment,  founded  in  1784. 

«  The  Theatre,  Assembly-rooms,  and  other  placea 
of  recreation,  are  suited  to  the  respectability  of 
the  city. 

ScTeral.  distinguished  persons  have  been  bom  at 

'  this  phice.    We  select  for  notice  William  Juzon, 

Bishop  of  Lond^py  who  attended  to  \h^  scafibld  his 
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iU-fiited  nttttter,  Charlelt  the  First;  wd  W^flltam 
Collinsy  the  celebraHfed  authdr  of  the  Ode  on^flie 
*<  PaBskins,"  and  other  poetical  woriLs  of  ut^liag 
merit. 

In  Uie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  iMiu^ 
hunt  are  the  picturesque  ruifls  of  GoWs^at 
House 9  once  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Montague 
family.  This  building  wds  originally  in  the  form 
of  a  quadk'angle,  having  in  the  principal  •  front  ^  a 
noble  gateway^  flanked  by  two  towers.  TheilHe- 
riorwas  arranged; in  the  niost  8UiB|>tuoU8  stjple  of 
that  age  in  which-  the  fortified  castle  was  first 
abandoned  by  the  English  nobility,  for  dom^tic 
biitldings  bf  a  less  harsh  ahd  more  hojspitabte  cha* 
raeter.  This  fine  edifice,  with  most  of  its  yaliiable 
contents,  was  destroyed  by  accidental  fire  in  179S ; 
but  the  ruins  still  exhibit  curious  traces  of  ancient 
disposal,  worthy  of  minute  examination. 

GdoirwooD,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rfcbmond,  is 
agreeably  situated  in  a  spacious  park^  add  ranks 
amoifgst  the  finest  mafiMons  of  this  county.  •  The 
present  structure  was  partly  erected  earty  in  the 
last  century/  but  considerable  additions  were  com- 
menced, some  few  yeam  back,  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt.  The  ornamental  parts  of 
thig  building  are  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders, 
and"  the  chief  apartments  are  of  magnificent  pto- 
portions. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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The  towa  of  Aitmn»Bi,«  mimt^  cm-  the  decii* 

river  4nui9  coi^sto  ef  tH|o  |»inci|MiL8treeu».«liich 
contain  many  respectable  domestic  buildings.  The 
Ohwf  omwmen^  «n(i  greelt  attE«i^i»  of  this  place, 
mmifiiM  in  it%  Ciw^i^B  [210])  tbe9ple»4id  vesideofis 
pftb^Dal^ofNo^)]^. 

On  t)ie  siiio  of  Arwdel  Cuatk.  tJmi^  sUmhI  > 
foctre999  of  gp:^t  fwt^  «iiid  st««iigtb,  in.  d)e  tim^  <»f 
thi^A^qglo-SwQQA.  Spqu  9&^x.  *e  Coa^ipiest,  the 
lltrwtqri($.WiM.j|^oh9M3^i:eiili0(J^y  tb^  lter;naix.£»r:l9 
iOtf  Atund^ ;  wd  it  WlWba  plupe.  of  high,  cpni^dprt^ 
ti^  ip  the  reign  ;^:  ^tf^b^ib  at  which  time  '^ 
iBHSfiJ  ^#i^  «$«^.  %.  dBiAklfir  to  th«  i^Qipi^ 
Mmidi,    fo  tfi&.  i:fii0».  i>f  Sfi8ri>ttii)  th#  esta^  w^ 

<^b^f^9  tbroiigk.  i9wri|ige».  b^c  ThoiBda  ii^waiA 
Oj^  pf  ^S&dU^  I  and  Wev«r  sitiQe,  r«waMted.i> 
the  possessiiamif  hj&i^luftlcioufi  desptodantik. 

Pwog:^^  i^vil'i^«r»,pf  th«.sei^numthj:ffii^jvy 
thia.  ciat!^  /^Aft;  twA»&  oapt^mod^  wkb  ui»e9qpect«4 
€Aa0.  To.  the  ro(f£ilista.  it^juibmin^d  o^  the  ^ 
6U9iiaoi»4i,  ai^is^.a^^w^rda  ne^gmA  tft  th^ir  ad^ 
ye«»^rj«f,.  wiytb  a4is»3|i  ^i»ftl.rfia4ioeifi-  f roi9  that 
p#ri94.4i$  oaatte  r^iwa§d.n#igrly,ij|  a.sW«  of  ruin, 
mitil  tfee  l^e  D»ka  of  Norfqllc  undertook  tp  restore 
it  tft  it3  aa^em  magnificence.  In.effecting  1^  '^ 
novation,  his  Grace  demolished  a  coasideriW* 
portion  of  the  ancient  structure,  and  has  rend^^ 
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effSFy  rdmainiog  pwt  «ob8«nrieBt  t»  a  Mir  Md 
eiogimt  pian^  psaduotnre  of  marii^)^ Astpictufefftt 
oCardnMotare,  altlMvgii  peBini|irdc6cintSQ«lnet 
anHquarian  keeping*  The  iBtemv  c—ipiaiqi  atHBijr 
ttately  apartmeoilt  and  galknes^  funiwlied  in  a 
flomptucHK  iiiaHner,  and  extremely  cetieui^  lion 
the  iperpetoal  aMuttons  wMch  lli^  affiiitiito  aacimt 
baveaial  magni&eeaoe.  Ma^y  of  the  winda«»'ai!^ 
adofaed  widi  pandedi  glass,  cKeeaCcd  is  all  tlir 
peifeetioii^of  modem  skilly  by  tliemati  dining^had 
apliile^ 

Of  tba  aarieat  edifice^  tkc  pvi&eipal  parts  m^ 
msiiiiiiy  are  same  of  tlie  walk,  and' the  keep,  a  ca» 
G«lar towar  of  massive  stone,  aseeadsd  by  asfiaii^ 
my>  wow  in  the  las^stage  of  deci^R.  Hktt  surrouAd^ 
ing  paslc  k  .^seiy«aBteiisive)  and  embmces  a  g^raat 
^risty  of  pBctaresqne  situationa  and  sceatiiyv    . 

The. PansdUa^  CSkardb  is  ahandeoma  struotarsy 
of  ibe  cnarifoftt  dwraeter^  and  foiascely  brioagadi 
to  a  prary  of  Benedictibesy  believed  to  hanre  bees 
foimded  SDQii  after  die  Conquest,  This  buildiay 
contaiqs  niuneroas  monuments,  and  brasets,  of 
considerable'  andifoty*  Amongst  the  persona  thua 
coBMaemoBated  are  several  of  the  Eaiis  of  Arundel^ 
and  diftrentmembexB  of  the  Howard,  family. 

NsiT  SHOftxHAM  |[911]  haa  riaen  to  pvospeii^ 

from  die  decay  of  a  contiguovs^towa,  oace  of  soase 

importance,  kaoim  by  the  name  of  M^  Sh&n^amf 

and  now  reduced    to  an^  incGtoftideMible  vfl]ag«i 

o  2 
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.That  forsaken  town  is,  however^  an  object  of  some 
curiosity,  on  account  of  its  church,  which  displays 
many  relics  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture^  now 
sinking  in  unheeded  ruip. 

:  The  town  of  New  Sboreham,  although  more 
estimable  as  a  place  of  residence,  has  little  to  gra- 
tify the  topogra{^er,  with  the  exception  of  its 
Churchy  which  is  a  spacious  edifice,  in  that  inele- 
gant, but  curious  mode  of  design,  which  combines 
the  leading  features  of  two  dissimilar  styles,  and 
presents  in  the  same  elevation  the  circular  and  the 
pointed  arch.  Thk  fabric  w^  formerly  collegiste, 
and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  tower  and 
east  front  are  worthy  of  eareful  investigation ;  and 
the  whole  building  affords  an  excellent  school  for 
the  study  of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

The  principal  business  rcarried  on  at  Shoreham  is 
^bip-fbuilding,  with  its  dependant  branches.  The 
harbour,  although  subject  to  some  inoohyeniencies, 
is  the  best  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  is  fre- 
quented by  vessels  of  considerable  burthen. 

B^iOHTHELMSTONE,  almost  generally  termed 
Brighton^  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  fluc- 
tuating character  of  local  repute  and  prosperity. 
Little  .more  than  half  a  century  back  this  was  a 
small  and  obscure  village,  situated  on  a  part  of  the 
coast  but  little  frequented.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  professional 'skill  of  a  physi- 
cian^ resident  at  Brighton,  induced  several  persons 


of  distinclion  to  resort  tbuher,  for  the  purpose  of 
profitisg  by  his  advice  whilst  under  a  course  of  sea- 
bathing; and  the  proximity  of  the  town  to  the  me- 
tropolis, rendered  it  a  place  of  desirable  summer 
retreaty  when  its  name  and  advantages  became 
known  to  the  public  From  that  time  it  has  been 
gradually  advaincing  in  celebrity ;  and,  aided  by 
the  &vour  and  occasional  residence  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  has  become  the  most  fashionable  watering- 
place  in  the  British  empire. 

This  town  partly  stands  on  a  declivity,  which 
gradually  slopes  towards  the  promienade  termed 
the  S^yne  ;.  but  the  ground  again  rises  with  a 
moderate  ascent,  and  affords  an  agreeable  inequa- 
lity to  other  divisions.  Many  of  the  modern, 
bluings  are  on  an  elegant,  as  well  as  commodious 
scale ;  but  the  conunion  material  used  is  flint^^stoney 
with  the  addition  of  brick-work  round  the  doors 
and  windows. 

Brighton,  including  the  recent  additions*  is  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  divided  from  north  to  south  by 
the  Steyne  and  its  continuations,  termed  the  Parade 
and  the  New  Steyne^  The  town  is  protected  from 
the  winds  of  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills,  which 
cotnmahd  views  extending  to  the  Is^  of  Wight, 
and  over  the  Weald  of  Sussex.  The  buildings 
termed  the  Rojral  Crescent,  consist  entirely  of 
lodging-houses,  and  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  this  place.  In  the  middle  of  the  en« 
o  3 
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ik  inait  of  tlM  CrcioeiK:,  m  a  stifle  of 
tte  Ptixste  Begeaty  nMi  woes  tpf  Mpriste  in  ve* 
g«ffd  to  fitiialMiv  dUoi  cvMpkutMM  Amp  fawiveM 
of  MwmtHm. 

l^Mmrme  PmNikimf  fonniBig  «li&wttMnerresi- 
dnce  ofhis  Eoyid  Higtncttsstbe  Pk^inee  Jtegent, 
it  ttiumtod  at  aa  angle  «f  Ae  iubioiM^te  prwoanade 
dmmninaicdthe  flta^we^  ft««gi«0ilb]biavmdMdia|^ 
tfa0  oid  IVoMf  Ilia  vMMlant  taam,  aadt  oycsi  «&  die 
south  towards  the  oceaa«  Wfia  anparl^  vesidaaee 
waa  eoaoiiaiioad  in  tiia  yMr  iTMi,  b«it  is  aiore 
adnatabla  &a  laiCTaalaplaifcdaar  of  ttcKaaiioaMioft 
thaii  fa  M^  arobiiiataiiil  puina  «f  ♦law.  ]^  is-  to  be 
rcqgtiMtadihairraoasiiiefltig  Iheilatge  aami  ewptaM 
oi»tba  edifice,  ^  does  not  pMSfifefft  a  niiMre  e^tiauilite 

Bm'SuMt  aoatfhas  of  a  aireato  J^Mng,  widi  ft 
lafcf^ouia,  vaisediwpHllMa,  aiid#raage0fapftK- 
ments  on  each  side.    Two  wings,  added  to  the  fiftt 

Thewtcdar  afra^^eiaaiMa  are  suited^  m  aoscly 
uMfaificaaeaafi^plaipy  to  iba  eaaled  raair  of  tiie 
oivfier#  Nff  pecalianties  of  architealund  elegttice, 
howaaec^  am  aviaoed ;  and  wemiM  lefecva  to  Bi<ae 
ppiiaate  wakefa  a  dasovfptioB  of  formtore  aad  deea* 
nviioas  la  tha  Chinasa  aad  Egy^ian  sidles*  The 
ecBcellani:  tasta  of  his  Rojii  Higfancss  ia  sueheir" 
OaqroMRiqes^of  ambalKshmaat  is  laall  kaawn,  aad  a 
hare  ^pbi;ped  to  tha  utaiostfassiUe  adivaataga. 
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The  SiMes  sppertaitoiiBg  to  fhis  R^yftl  reBidente 
ivrai  «n  im^tant  ofaject  of  cunosity  is  the  eBteem 
of  Jmwt  Visitors.  Tbey  alire  in  the  MooHdh  style  of 
iuvlritectnre>  and  are  onquestioiiid)ly  tiie  noblest  in 
this  country  The  rrdUhj^*hoase  is  200  feet  in 
IttogChy  and  60  in  breadth*  Opt>ositl3  is  a  sjpaeions 
TewHSHcourt ;  and  an  open  gallery  surrounds  tiie 
9rta  of  this  eombination  of  equestrian  and  gymnaslio 
afemctulres,  aifording  a  view  of  the  whole. 

A  discussion  respectiag  antiquiti^l  would  be 
fcteicfwhat  mief^ced  in  the  notiee  of  to  gay  a  town, 
winrethtOKiBtiBg  moment  woidd  appear  to  be  liio 
Mti  object  of  coasideration.  We  wtli>  however, 
claim  pemkisriim  to  remarky  tbafc  the  Chwrck^  whiob 
stands  at  a  small  distance  from  tfte  town^  towards 
the  sorth<»west>  is  scarcely  older  fhain  the  thae  of 
Hentydie  Seventh.  The  lb«t,  which  is  adorned 
with  iMMo^teMevtM,  has  foe«i  mentimed  as  «  relic 
of  ite  Ang)o»*8amoo>  or  Notmaa  ag^ ;  but  mov« 
eiMftil  aiftiquaries  have  toggented  the  probability 
of  k  teally  hating  boon  iiil»ar«flu;t«Kid  in  die 
«i|^teenth  century,  fai  imhatiob  of  some  genuine 
vcitijle  of  timei  so  remote. 

The  &^pd  Royalf  an  aostifiary  structure  ibr  the 
eitonsise  of  the  oitaUtehed  nA^Mt,  was  erectedin 
179S,  and  will  aecomiAodtttfe  m  congregation  cf 
llKX>penons« 

PtvMSBT,  a  decayed  UfWk  %n  tte  sea^odast, 
#BS  oae  nf  tho  porta  ntva^od  by  ODdwffi,  Earl  of 
o  4 
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K^t,  in  the  tiitfe  of  Edvard  the  Confessor,  and  is 
also,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where 
William  Diike  of  Normandy  soon  afterwards  landed 
with  his  invading  army.  The  former  importance  of 
this  place  is  still  denoted  by  the  ruins  of  an  exten- 
sive! and  potent  castle,  which  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  in  a  Norman  age,  partly  from  the  ma- 
terials of  a  yery  ancient  fabric.  Worked  into  the 
massy  walla  are  plainly  to  be  distinguished  great 
numbers  of  Roman  bricks. 

Andrew  Borde^  a  nadve  of  Pevensey>  was  physi- 
cian to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  was  of  so  facetious 
and  eccentric  a  disposition,  that  itinerant  venders 
of  hostruidas  are  said  to  derive  from  him  their  appel* 
lation  of  Merry  Andrem, 

BA.TI1AM  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Marquis  Camden, 
IS  built  on!the  demesne,  formerly  appertaining  to  an 
institution  of  regular  Canons  of  the  Premonstraten- 
sian  order.  The  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings 
are  still  considerable^  and  consist  of  the  gateway^ 
the  nave  of  the  church,  and  portions  of  the  refectory, 
and  cloister.  The  modem  dwelling  is  composed  of 
materials  collected  from  different  parts  of  the 
ruined  fabric,  and  id  a  building  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, in  the  s^le  frequently  termed  Gothic.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  Jhis  structure,  *'  being  placed 
<^  too  near  the  ancient  buildings,  has  neither  the 
"  advantage  of  a  good  view  of  them,  nor  ibielf 
ts  copt^ibutea  to  the  beauty  and  character  of  the 
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*<  scene/'  It  must  be  noticed,  as  a  feature  of 
much  curiosity,  if  not  of  any  prominent  interest, 
that  Mr.  Pratt,  grandson  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, by  whom  this  mansion  was  erected,  laid  out 
the  interior  of  the  unroofed  church  and  the  clois« 
ter  as  a  pleasure-gar4en,  with  flowers  and  gravel 
walks. 

Bridge  Castle,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Abergavenny,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  JPran^,  a 
romantic. neighbourhood,  distant  about  two  miles 
from  Tunbridge  Wells.  An  ancient  mansion  at 
this  place  was  possessed  for  many  ages  by  the  Ne- 
ville family,  and  considerable  remains  of  that  vene- 
rable building  are  worked  into  the  present  edifice. 
This'  structure,  in  its  existing  state>  was  chiefly  re- 
edified,  a  ^ew  years  back,  by  the  present  Earl,  and 
is  in  the  castellated  style,'  embattled,  and  flanked 
with  round  towers.  In  the  spacious  and  well- 
wooded  park  are  extensive  vestiges  of  military  earth- 
works, usually  ascribed  to  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 

The  town  of  Hastings  [212],  situated  in  a  fine 
valley  which  descends  towards  the  sea  in  a  gentle 
slope,  principally  consists  of  two  parallel  streets, 
which  are  separated  by  a  small  stream,  called  the 
Bourne.  This  place  was  of  distinguished  importance 
in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  held  the  first 
rank  amongst  the  original  Cinque  Ports.  In  the 
eleventh  century^  the  vicinity  of  Hastings  acquired 
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ft  lagijmi  biitofical  mHNrn,  as  the  theatre  of  that 
deeiam  Wide  wUcb  placed  the  erefto  of  Bnglatid 
en  the  head  of  Wittiani  X>idce  of  Noituatkly.  Thk 
tovn  once  eoji^ed  a  good  karboor ;  hot  in  die  rei^ 
of  Elisabeth  the  pier  wea  destroj^d  by  a  violcnl 
teapesl,  and  haa  not  been  repiaeed.  The  iiritabi* 
tants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries  oa  this 
eoalaly  in  hoat*biiikling^  and  oAer  hranckea  ofaxa- 
rine  atdcatien.  The  real  beauties  of  tbe  sttuaSion 
liave  indttoed  asany  fiuailka  of  the  higbest  re^ec* 
tabtttty  to.  select  this  town  as  o  summer  residence 
The  aea-'viewa  are  onusoal^  grasdy  and  tbe  there 
baa  such  a  geode  asceot,  that  the  advantage  of  im^ 
mersion  may  be  ei^o^ed  at  any  tine  of  tbe  tide* 

The  pictsresqae  scenery  ef  this  nei^bourhood 
acquires  one  of  its  boldest  and  most  interestiog 
{eatares  firom  the  mina  of  a  Castle,  which  aie 
situated  on  a  loftj  eliff  wealJward  of  die  town.  It  is 
genetolly  faeti^ived  dkat  a  lortresa  occupied  this  site 
in  the  earKeat  periods  of  British  history ;  and  it  has 
been  said  that  a  fortified  structure  was  subsequently 
erected  by  a  leader  of  die  inradiog  Danes>  named 
Haatsngs^  Shortly  after  die  date  o£  the  conquest^ 
the  caade  was  evidentfy  a  fitbric  of  ceosiderabie 
extent  and  dignity,  as  d^  principal  bishops  aad 
nobles  were  bene  assembled  by  royal  authority>  ia 
the  year  1j090^  to  pay  homage  to  King  William  tb« 
Second^  before  his  depacture  to  NormaBd^.    Tb» 


iHfflding  appean  to  lunre  htea  t^iefly  raxediflea  In 
mtoctcdiiig  MgkBs  Imt  the  walls  dre  at  present  fiu^ 
fipofa  bemg  entii'e  in  ahy  dthsetion. 

At  a  short  diatiDice  fnmi  the  cliffy  enriched  iHib 
drasfe  ponderbuB  fVagiiitots  of  easiellflited  magnii!-^ 
tmac€,  are  smie  feW  decaying  remains  of  a  Pridff 
of  6/bci^  conoid,  fdnnded  in  the  reign  of  Richaid 
the  First.  This  town  contains  two  churches^  both 
^ibh  Are  ttriibtores  of  considerable  antiquity. 

The  toikm  of  BATTtB,  distant  front  Hasfib^ 
aboat  eight  miles^  towards  tho^  interior  of  the  coun- 
try^ chiefly  dependitf  fbr  interest  on  hs  hei^bouf*' 
ml;  AUf^j  which  wa^  founded  by  William  thU 
Conqttcfror,  as  a  rndftument  of  {iions  gratitude,  iff 
which  constant  praise  might  be  rtind^ed  M  hii 
vtcfOfy>  and  p¥aydrs  offered  up  fdr  the  souls  of  the  - 
slain*  This  building  is  extremely  curious^  in  bls^ 
tMcal  and  topographic^  points  of  view,  as  it  aceu^ 
rately  denotes  the  S{)ot  on  Which  ihe  battle  y^$» 
ibttght^  That  part  of  the  fieM  on  which  tho  con- 
test raged  most  fiercely,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of 
the  edifice,  <he  high  dtar  standing  either  on  the^ 
phtce  where  the  de^d  body  of  Hii'old  wis  founds 
or  wherA  his  standard  was  captured. 

On  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  the  Abbey  of 
Battle  was  granted  to  la^  hands,  and  tlie  prhiciptf 
i^emaiha  of  the  stnu^ttire  hafrcf  been  since  convertedC 
inco  a  fims  niansloii,  »ow  the  property  imd  r6si- 
d«n««r«f  Str Oodfi^ey  W^tei*,  Bar e>  The  traced 
o  6 
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of  ffae  mimastie  pile  and  Its  dependancies  prove  the 
isSm&t  magnitude  of  the  establblttnenty  as  the 
circuit  of  the  ruias  is  thought  to  be  scarcely  less 
than  a  mile.  From  the  architectural  character  of 
these  relics  it  is  evident  that  the  Abbey  had  been 
entirely  rebuilt*  in  the  pointed  style  of  diflfereDl 
ages.  It  may  not  be  undesirable  to  explain  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  as  it  presents 
the  soil  on  which  some  of  the  noblest  blood  of 
Britain  was  shed  in  the  most  memond)le  battle  ever 
fought  upon  English  ground.  The  abbey  standi 
on  a  gentle  rise^  with  a  beautiful  concave  sweep 
b^re  it  of  meadows  and  woods>  confined  by 
woody  hills,  which  form  a  valley  winding  towards 
Hastings,  where  it  meets  the  sea. 

The  Church  of  Battle  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
adorned  with  much  painted  glass,  and  containing  a 
curious  monument  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  stand* 
ard-bearer  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 

BoDiHAM  Castile,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north-eastern  bor- 
der of  the  county^  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  one  of  the  Dalyngriges,  a  family  of  great  con- 
sequence in  Sussex  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  This  is  a  noble  structure,  displaying 
the  most  picturesque  style  of  castellation.  The 
building  is  encompassed  on  every  side  by  a  broad 
and  deep  moat.  At  .the  angles  are  round  towers 
of  great  strength ;  and  there  are  square  towers^  of 
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fine  proportions,  in  the  centre  of  the  east  and  west 
sides.  The  chief  gate  of  entrance  is  extremely 
graadf  and  is  flanked  by  two  square  machicolated 
toilers.  The  chapel,  the  hall,  and  the  kitchen,  of 
large  dimensions,  may  still  be  traced  amongst  these 
truly  splendid  ruins. 


WARWICKSHIRBL 


The  county  of  Warwick  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  England,  having  Oxfordshire  and  Nor- 
thamptonshire on.  the  south-east.  On  the  north- 
east it  is  bounded  by  Leicestershire,  and  by  Staf- 
fordshire on  the  north-west.  In  other  directions 
it  is  contiguous  to  the  counties  of,  Worcester  and 
Gloucester.  Its  extreme  length  is  estimated  at 
about  fifty-one  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at 
thirty-six  miles.  This  is  a  fine  district,  rich  in  nu- 
merous woods,  and  watered  by  several  streams^  of 
which  the  Avon  (termed  the  upper,  or  Warwick- 
shire, Avon)  is  the  principal.  In  general  aspect 
this  county  is  agreeably  varied  by  hills  and  valleys^ 
^he  former  being  of  a  gentle,  rather  than  a  bold, 
description ;  and  the  lowlands  seldom  presenting 
an  unpleasing  flatness  for  any  long  extent.  War- 
wickshire is  important,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  on  account  of  the  manufactures  cultivated  at 
Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  other  places.  In  the 
annals  of  genius  it  is  distinguished  as  being  that 
part  of  the  island  in  which  Shakspeare  was  borD> 
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iseon^ral^ld  difamatie  writiA^  refieet  in- 
eremng  lustre  upon  his^  country. 

Warwick  [21S],  the  coiiiity4wwii>  is  dktsmt 
ISredi  Lmidon  ninety-two  miks*  This  is  a  irM* 
Mil  and  pleasing  town,  adorned  with  sereral  pub* 
lid  and  private  structures,  of  an  interesting  cltaf  a6« 
ter.  Wandck  was  first  rendered  famous  m  Ihd 
residence  of  Ethelfreda^  the  excellent  and  cele^ 
broted  daughter  of  King  Alfired  the  Great.  From 
tha  time  at  which  it  was  selected  as  an  abode  by 
tbM  kdy,  it  continued  to  increase  in  buildings^ 
and  to  rise  in  power,  for  many  centuries,  cbiefly 
through  the  patronage  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  so 
gready  renowned  in  martial  ages«  Here  are  two 
chavches.  That  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
mim)1  bat  respectable  stone  building;  the  church 
ef  St.  Mary  contains  some  beaiittiful  parts^  bat 
WWP  principally  rebuilt,  with  little  elegance,  in  the 
aftfly  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Attached  to 
tins  latJbar  structure  is  a  very  »agnffi^nt  chapel, 
iMially  termed  the  Btauchamp  Chapdi  which  waa 
ctecrted  as  a  place  td  burial  for  Kiohard  Beau^ 
ctecipy  Earl  of  Warwidr,  and  other  pdraons  of  bit 
tmaSsj,  in  the  reigns  of  Htnry  the  SiflUb  and  Ed* 
ward  the  Fourth.  The  county-hadl  is-  a  spacious 
and  ornamental  edifice.  Thas  tvwn  sufiereii  se«* 
▼evrijt  &om  fire  in  the  year  1694,  at  which  time 
Rsarlylte  i^tefe  of  the  boiidingi  in  tbo  High-street 
ware  redfisioeci  f6  asbaa^ 
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Warwick  Castle  [214,  215]9  the  great  orna- 
ment of  this  place>  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wicky  and  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town.    It  was  on  this  spot  that  the  Lady  Ethel- 
freda  built  a  fortified  dwelling,  before  the  conquest 
of  this  country  by  the  Normans.     The  present  edi- 
fice was  raised,  in  different  early  ages',  by  the  pow- 
erful Earls  of  Warwick  ;  several  of  whom  are  dis- 
tinguished in  our  national  history.      This   grand 
baronial  mansion  is  built  upon  a  rock,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  river  Avon.     Its  embattled  towers  still 
display  the  ancient  modes  of  fortification,  and  rise 
above  all  neighbouring  buildings  in  stern  and  com- 
manding dignity.     The  interior,  however,  has  ex- 
perienced desirable  alterations  in  ages  less  rude 
and  warlike ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  convenient,  as  well  as  most  splendid,  ancient 
castles  inhabited  at  the  present  day.    The  furniture 
is  truly  superb ;  and  the  paintings  (which  are  Ithe 
principal  objects  o^  attraction)  are  very  numerouSi 
and,  in  many  instances,  are  works  of  the  most  emi- 
nent masters.     This  castle  has  been  several  times 
besieged,  but  was  never  captured  by  outward  and 
direct  assault.     The  last  attack  which  it  expe- 
rienced was  in  164^2,  when  the  civil  war  raged  be- 
tween King  Charles  and  the  Parliament. 

Gulf's  Cuff  [216],  the  seat  of  Bertie  Great- 
heed,  Esq.  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  War- 
wick, and  occupies  a  beautiful  situation  on  a  rock, 
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or  cliff,  watered  by  the  river  Avon.  In  this  resi- 
dence are  contained  many  pleasing  pictures,  exe- 
cuted by  the  late  son  of  Mr.  Greatheed,  a  youthful 
gentleman  of  great  protnise,  whose  short  but  ex- 
emplary life  terminated  abroad,  while  he  was 
prosecuting  the  study  of  his  favourite  art.  Attached 
to  the  house  is  a  chapel,  now  disused,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  There  is,  also,  a. 
rude  statue  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  cut  in  the. 
sqlid  rock.  This  Guy  is  said,  in  some  ancient 
stories^  to  have  been  a  renowned  warrior,  who  con- 
quered a  giant,  and  afterwards  retired  to  this  spot 
and  lived  in  a  cave.  But  the  history  is  evidently 
no  better  than  a  fable^  ajAd  unworthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  majestic  and  solemn  ruins  of  Kenil worth. 
Castle  [217]  are  not  far  distant  from  Warwick,, 
aod  present  a  most  impressive  spectacle.  This 
castle,  which  was  once  of  prodigious  strength,  was! 
first  built  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First;  but  was  greatly  altered  and  en- 
larged in  succeeding  ages.  It  underwent  a  me- 
morable siege  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  at 
which  period  the  king  and  a  numerous  army  lay 
before  the  fortress  for  six  months,  before  they 
could  compel  the  garrison  to  surrender.  In  subse- 
quent reigns  this  castle  was  the  scene  of  much 
royal  and  noble  festivity,  particularly  in  the  yeai: 
1575,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  with- 
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in  kB  WBlh  by  t^  Eaf I  of  LeieeBVer.  The  letd- 
▼hies  ktfCed  seventeen  days,  atid  e)toeIled  ih  sflAH 
door  all  that  had  been  before  wfcnefi86d^  The 
pageants  represented  for  the  anmaeifient  of  file 
qeeen  were  of  the  most  costly  descriptioift ;  nt&d^  SiS 
a  proof  of  the  hospitality  irhieh  prevatlai^  it  nmy 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  moiioii  of  tiie  gneai 
dock  was  stopped,  and  the  hands  o(  the  dial  weie 
fixed  constantly  at  two^  the  hoar  of  ffsieciiig !  A 
pksturetqoe  and  decaying  assetnMage  of  ih:i^ns  h 
now  all  that  renaiiiB  of  this  once  proud  and  gaf 
sMieture !  Its  ftll,  howeter,  wan  not  owing  to  Ae 
mvagesofepentn^fare.  Oliver  €Mh«#bll-fntnted 
the  building  (wfaicb  had  belonged  to  tUs  ktag)  P^ 
certain  officers  of  his  army,  and  they  reduced  il'to 
a  state  of  ruin,  ftir  thie  porpcNie  of  selfitig  the  csdte- 
riftis  of  which  it  was  composed. 

8TRATtORD-oK-AvoN  [^8]  IS  as  alment  mtor* 
ket^town,  situated)  as  its  n«me  iaipHes>  on  die 
^  g&xikt"  river  Avdn.  This  place  contains  ae^dial 
elesudy  streets,  and  is  of  a  cheelful^  althoagfamtt 
of  a  busjr,  aspect.  The  church  is  a  spacious^  reae* 
f«ble>  and  handsome  strnelilre.  At  Stratford  was 
born^intbe  year  1561f,  William  SitAKSPBAR£y 
author  of  thirty-two  dmmatic  pieces^  vrbith  labk 
among  the  most  exalted  productions  of  natottl 
talent  in  any  age  or  country,  and  cMitain  m»J 
noble  lessons  of  wisdom  and  moraKey. 
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«  Here  Shakspcare^  Panic's  aweeies^  cbUd^ 
'*  WaiUed  hU  native  wood-notes  wild  !" 

The  house  ia  which  this  imiBorteil  poet  wat  borti 
ia  siih  Ataoding.  At  the  tune  of  hia  hirth  it  wm 
occupied  as  the  warehouse  of  a  wool-stapler,  hif. 
£ftther  following  that  trade.  It  is  now  divided  into 
two  habitations,  one  being  used  as  an  hid,  and  the 
other  as  a  butcher's  shop.  Shakspeare  was  b«rieA 
ia  the  church  of  his  native  town ;  aod  a  bust,  pve*' 
BCjotmg^  as  is  believed,  a-g4>od  resembla&ce  of  hlm^. 
is  plaoed  on  his  monument.  A  great  ji^bileey  or 
fjestival,  in  honour  of  this  poet,  was  oelebraXed  at 
Stratford^  in  1769,  under  the  direetion  of  the  cele* 
biKated  Dav^id  Garrick. 

'  At  the  distance  of  four  aulea  from  the  aiM>f « 
tpwp  ia  Cha»i«bcdt^^  the  seat  of  the  9^^*  John, 
Lucy>  ade8cendant.of  the  weak  and  petulant  Sir 
Tho^oaS'  iHicy,  whom  Shak^^are  has  held  up  to 
ri^ieislet  in  one  of  bis  jdayss  under  the  character  4f 
Jm^^  fallow.  This  is  a  five  and  venerable 
mansion,  and  is  the  same  winch  was  standing  in  the 
time  of  the  poet.  It  is  commonly  said  that  Shak- 
qpltfimp  in  tb^  di^s  of  bis  youth,  was  guilty  of  the 
very  bl^mable  error  of  joiniag  with  some  other 
young  men  in  driving  deer  from  a  p^k  in  this 
neighbourhood;  fi»r  which  offence  he  was  rigo- 
rously punished  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who,  ac- 
ooadii^  %o  the  pjoetiaal  p<]irtrait  which  Shakspeare 
has  dmwn,  was  a  shaUonu  as  well  as  a  severe  judge. 
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CoMPTON  Wynyate  ts  an  ancient  and.  interest- 
ing seat^  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  county. 
This  is  an  ei^tensive  residence,  formerly  encom- 
passed by  a  moat,  and  contains  a  fine  chapel^  and 
many  large  apartments,  fitted-up  in  the  stately 
manner  of  the  old  taste.  This  mansion  was  long 
possessed  by  the  noble  family  of  Compton,  Earls  of 
Northampton.  Spencer  Compton,  second  earl, 
was  a  faithful  adherent  to  King  Charles  the  Firsts 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch.  Henry,  his  youngest  son,  was  bishop  of 
London,  and  held  the  honourable  office  of  tutor  to 
the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  each  of  whom  was 
afterwards  Queen  of  England.  The  firm  support 
which  those  queens  lent  to  the  protestant  form  of 
religion,  b  greatly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  care  and 
good  advice  of  their  preceptor.- 

Raoley  Hall,  a  residence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Alcester.  This  splendid  mansion  was  built 
about  the  year  17G0>  but  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  hall 
of  entrance  is  extremely  grand,  and  many  of  the 
state-apartments  contain  excellent  pictures. 

The  ancient  city  of  Coventry  [219],  and  some 
few  villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  do  really  form  a 
separate  county  in  themselves,  although  uniformly 
described  as  parts  of  Warwickshire.  This  city 
C09sists,  in  general,  of  very  ancient  domestic  build- 
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ings,  many  being  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  streets  are  narrowband  the  whole  city  presents 
rather  a  gloomy,  hut  still  an  interesting,  picture  of 
the  character  of  all  Engtish  towiis  before  the  im- 
provements introduced  in  late  times.    Several  of 
the  public  edifices  demand  admiration ;  particularly 
the  church  of  St.  Mickady  fiimous  for  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spires  in  Europe;  and  the  building 
called  St,  Marys  HaUy  which  is  a  noble  old  struc- 
ture, used  by  the  corporation  on  state-days,  and 
for  purposes  of  civic  *  festivity.     Coventry  was  for- 
merly so  much  favoured  by  the  kings  of  England, 
that  it  was  sometimes  styled  the  chamber  of  princes. 
It  was  often  visited,  and  much  patronised,  by  King 
Henry  die  Sixth,  and  his  brave  but  unsuccessful 
queen,   the' celebrated  Margaret.      A   ridiculous 
story,  concerning  the  Countess  Godiva,  was  for- 
merly naitated'by.the  historians  of  this  town,  but 
is  now  known  to  "be  fabulous.     The  memory  of 
Godiva  is>  however,  preserved  in  what  is  termed 
^  the  Sb^w-fair,  at  which  time  a  female  rides  through 
the  city,  very  lightly  dressed,  to  personate  the 
countess..    Coventry  is  distinguished  for  the  manu- 
facture of  watches  and  ribbons. 

Combe  Abbey  [220],  a  noble  mansion  near 
Coventry;  18  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Craven.  The 
name  of  the  place  implies  a  low  and  hollow  plot  of 
ground.  Such  is,  accordingly,  found'  to  be  the 
situation  of  this  building,  which  was  originally  a 
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religiouB  howet  for  nooks  of  the  Cistertuta  order, 
founded  ia  the  ra^  of  Kmg  Stephen.  The  pre- 
■ent  ttructure  ceapviseft  nuuiy  remains  of  tbe  bm^ 
oastery,  eniacged  and  impnoved  hf  Lord  Harrin^ 
ian,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  A  very  cu- 
ffieua  coUeetion  of  pabntiiigs  adorns  <the  numeroos 
aad  spacious  apartments  of  this  seat.  Many  of 
Ibese  are  portraits  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  were  bequeathed  to  a  former  Lord 
CraveBt  by  Elizabeth^  Queen  of  Bohemia,  daugh^ 
ter  of  King  James  the  FSrstj  who  is  believed  to 
have  married  that  lord  after  the  decease  a£  her 
consort. 

The  town  of  Rugbt  [^21],  thirteen  mil^es^  i!rom 
Coventry,  is  celebrated  for  Jts  s<ihool,  which  was 
founded^ .  for  the  purpose  of  free  education,  bf 
Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  trader  of  London,  in  tbe  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  lands  which  Mr.  fSbes^ 
bequeathed  for  tbe  support  of  this  establishment 
'  have  80  greatly  increased  in  value,  that  they  now 
produce  several  thousand  pounds  anhualfjr.  A 
very  splendid  new  school-house,  resenblifig  a  (Col- 
legiate sUucture,  has  been  lately  erected  ;  and  1^ 
institution  now  takes  rank  amongst  Uie  first  pul^ 
schools  in  tbe  kingdom. 

At  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  h&m 
Rugby  is  Bilton,  a  village  of  considerable  attme- 
tion,  as  it  formerly  afforded  a  residence  to  Addi- 
son,  whose  various  writings  greatly  assisted'  in 
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The  house  in  which  Mr.  Addison  occi^ionaUf 
lived  is  a,  respectable  c^aoUy-seat ;  and  it  wiij-be 
tt^ard  with  p)eflysi«re>  that  the  fN^tuces  and  furaitiwe 
remain  iotHs  day  neariy  ia  ^e  same  state  a»  w^n 
he  inhabited  the  mansion;  Among  the  paintiDgiy 
ftre  portraits  of  Mr.  AddispQ ;  of  his  lad^  the 
Countess  of  Wacwick;  ai94  their  daughter^  Mm 
AddiSQii.  This  lasA-meetipned  lady  surviyed  tin 
die  year  1797>  aad  died  at  thiii  place.  It  ia  with 
concern  we  ol^^rve  that  she  was  oahappily  afflicted 
wUh  mental  deiiangeDpent. 

^inMiKfiUAMf  distant  about  110  miles  firom 
liondon,  is  a  largis  and  populous  lawn,  highly 
worthy  of  the  traveller's  inspection  and  the  writer's 
notice*  This  plaoe  is  of  great  national  impevtaiiof^ 
on  account  of  the  manufacturer  of  hand*  ware,  gfium, 
hjrpBS,  and  other  atlide^  which  ace  here  cultivaied 
to  n  ^eat  eaUentt  The  ohief  part,  of  the  town  htt 
^n.  huilt  in  periods  comparalively  i-ecent,  and 
nmst  ^  tha  s^reeAS  are»  therefore^  of  a  desiraUe 
laidill.  The  hoiisea  are  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  persons  connected  with  trade ;.  but  many  ana 
8|^aeiouif  and-handsorae.  The  ehuischest  and  other 
idfMses  of  public  warsUp,  are  nuinerdus^  but  are 
not  in  any  instance  curious. on  account  of  aiitiqnity» 
m;  remarkable  for  beauty.  The  Genesal  Hdsp»tal» 
and  aerieral  other  charitable  fabrics,  are,  heweTtK^ 
aqnatty  capacious. and ocntotentaL    This  popUlotti 
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toki  busy  town  suffered  severely  by  riots,  in  the 
year  1791. 

There  are  inany  bandsome  villas  la  tbe  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Birmingbam,  but  not  any  that  require 
particular  attention,  except  Aston  Hall,  which 
is  distant  about  two  miles  from  tbe  town,  and  is 
the  residence  of  Heneage  Legge,  Esq.  Ibis 
venerable  seat  was  plundered  several  times  during 
the  civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  tbe  First ;  and 
tbe  marks  of  a  cannon-ball,  fired  by  Cromwell's 
party,  are  still  shewn  on  one  of  the  staircases. 

PooLEY  Hall  [222],  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Finch,  is  distant  four  miles  from  the  town  ofTam- 
worth.  This  estate  was  formerly  vested  in  the 
•Marmions  of  Tamworth  Castle,  but  passed  to  the 
Ikmily  of  Cokain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  present  mansion  was  erected  by 
Sir  Thomas  Cokain  in  the  time  of  Henry  tbe 
Eighth,  and  is  a  fine,  but  irregular  building,  vary- 
ing in  character  between  die  embattled  style  of  the 
previous  troubled  and  suspicious  ages,  and  the 
open  amplitude  of  construction  then  first  growing 
into  practice. 

'  The  town  of  AtherstoTye  consists  chiefly  of 
one  street,  in  which  are  many  comndodious  dwel- 
lings. This  place  is  not  distant  more  than  nine 
miles  from  Bostvorth  Field,'  en  which  tract  of  land 
was  fought  the  famous  battle  in  which  King  Richard 
the  Third  was  conquered  and  slain  by  the  forces 
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of  the  Earl  of  Richmond^  afterwardi  King  Henry 
the  Seventh.  The  army  of  the  Earl  was  encamped 
on  a  meadowy  close  to  the  town^  for  one  night> 
immediately  before  it  repaired  to  the  Field  of  Bos- 
worth.  The  Earl  himself  is  supposed  to  have  had 
his  quarters  at  an  ancient  inn^  still  remaining, 
which  bears  the  sign  of  the  Three  Tuns. 

At  Merevalr,  near  Atherstone>  is  the  hand* 
some  seat  of  D.  S.  Dugdale,  Esq.,  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  William  Dugdale,  gdrter  king  of 
arms,  and  author  of  tlie  History  of  Warwickshire* 
The  grounds  attached  to  this  house  are  enriched' 
by  some  of  the  finest  oak  trees  in  the  county. 
Near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Dugdale  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  monastery,  founded  by  Robert  Earf 
Ferrers,  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  The  rumsi 
which  are  partially  veiled  by  moss  and  wild  grasses^ 
present  a  beautiful  spectacle  of  monastic  decay. 
^  Arbuky  Hall  is  the  mansion  of  J.  P.  New- 
digate,  Esq.,  and  is  erected  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  priory.  The  house  was  greatly  improved 
by  the  late  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  Bart.^  a  man  who 
was  much  attached  to  learning  and  to  the  arts, 
while  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  the  plain  country 
gentleman.  In  his  alterations  of  this  seat  he  intro- 
duced much  of  that  style  of  design  which  is  usually 
called  Gothic.  Few  persons  have  evinced  greater 
taste  in  such  a  mode  of  building ;  and  the  house, 
although  really  neither  like  a  castle  nor  a  monas- 
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^igf^iptm  aHi^ds  an  figfeeabl0  mettiotial  of  the 
«tyle  pfactised  in  old  times.  Sir  Soger  warn  a  be* 
ne&clor  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  .     .   . 

4t  tbe  diseande  of  about  two  miles  from  the  towa 
ifC  NuHEATON   stands    CALnEOorjE    HAr.j<,    an 
ancient  and  carious  structure,  which  is  memorable 
for  a   gallant   defence  made   by  its  inhabitants 
agMnst  a  powerful  body  of  assailants,  in  the   war 
between   King  Charles  the  First   and  the    Far- 
liament.    In  the  year  1642,  Prince  Rupert,  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  troops  of  horse,    attacked    tbjA 
house,  then  the  property  of  Colonel  Purefoy.      Mr; 
Abbots  a  gentleman  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  the  colonel,  assisted  only  by  eight  men,  besides 
his  mother  and  her  maids,  defended  the  building 
ifith  so  much  bravery,  that  the  besiegers  relin- 
quifhed  their  enterprise.    It  is  traditionally  said 
that  the  pewter  dishes  and  plates,  used  in   the 
household,  were  hastily  cast  into  bullets  upon  this 
occasion. 
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This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Durham 
and  Cumberland ;  on  the  west  by  Cumberlalid'and 
TiMiffashire ;  on  the  south  by  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire ;  and  on  the  east  by  Yorkshire  and  Durham. 
This  is  the  least  of  all  the  northern  counties,  its 
greatest  length  being  forty  miles,  and  its  extreme 
breadth,  which  occurs  between  Burton  an^Pen-i 
rithy  about  thirty-two. 

The  character  of  the  country  accords  with  the 
popular  derivation  of  the  name  by  which  it  Is  dis- 
tinguished, a  district  abounding  in  Mocir4andf  or> 
as  some  writem  interpret  the  appellation,  in  Meres, 
or  Lakes*  With  tlie  exception  of  parts  towards 
the  north-east,  this  county  cliiefly  consists  of  lofty 
mountains,  barren  hiils^  and  vast  extents  of  dreary 
moor,  interspersed  with  valleys  of  some  beauty 
and  fertility.  Few  mineral  productions  are 
found  in  sufficient  qiiantities  to  repay  the  cost  o( 
working.  Limestone  and  slate,  however,  are  plen- 
tiful ;  and  the  latter  forms  an  article  of  beneficial 
export.  The  climate  is  particularly  humid,  owing' 
to  the  contiguity  of  the  Western  Ocean,  from' 
p  2 
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which  the  wmds  blow  during  two-thirdi  ot  Ihe 
year,  and  bear  with  them  exhalations  that  descend 
in  rain  amidst  the  mountains. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Eden,  the  Lune, 
the  Ken  or  Kent,  theLowther,  and  the  Winster. 

But  the  most  attractive,  if  not  the  most  useful 
waters  of  Westmorland^  consist  in  those  numeroos 
XtAKMB  which  have  been  so  highly  pan^yrised  by 
poets  and  tourists,  and  are  found  on  examination 
to  merit  the  wannest  eulogies  ihey  have  expe- 
rienced. It  has  been  observed,  <'  that  the  beau^ 
**  of  lake-scenery  arisen  from  a  concurrence  of. all 
**  the  valuable  materials  which  can  enter  into^be 
<<  composition  of  landscape.  The  narrowness  e£ 
*^  rivers  in  general,  and  their  winding  channels,  by 
*^  preventing  a  large  compass  of  water  being  seen 
''  at  once,  admit  little  variety,  either  of  scene  or 
<<  colouring,  into  the  distant  view.  But  when  we 
*^  place  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  some  venerable 
**  oak  or  rugged  cliffy  slightly  elevated  above  the 
<<  level  of  a  bright  lake,  we  see  the  lessening  of 
*<  objects  and  the  gradation  of  coiouringr  in  unin- 
^'  terrupted  succession,  from  the  foreground  to  tbe 
<f  sky :  first  the  tree  or  stone  covered  with  lichens 
**  and  mosses  of  many  kindred  hues;  then  tbe 
*^  lake,  like  a  mirror,  reflecting  sinuous  shores 
'^  hemmed  with  green  pastures,  where  cottage 
<<  are  seen,  and  knolls  tufted  with  wood»  lessening 
*'  behind  each  other  till  the  eye  mistakes  the  rocky 
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'<  brow  of  a  kill  for  the  towers  of  some  ancient  • 
**  cMtle;  andy'last  of  all,  mduntains  faintly  gilded 
**  with  sonbeams  and  painted  with  the  colours  of 
^*  the  sky.  This  kind  of  scenery  is  always  viewed 
*^  to  the  greatest  advantage  about  the  time  of  the 
**  rising  or  setting  sun,  wheii  the  air  is  <;lear^  and 
**  the  ahadevrs  of  every  object  long." 

Amongst  the  principal  Lakes  of  Westmorland^ 
ibat  entiUed  to  our  first  attention  is  termed  Utts* 
Witer,  wbich  is  partly  situated  m  Cumberland,  and 
hm  been  slightly  n«^<sed  in  our  account  of  that 
district.  This  lake  is  about  nine  miles  in  lengthy 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
twjO'VUiw.  The  shores  ai<e  much  indented,  and 
4lie  lower  parts  are  bm^ered  with  enclosures',  inter* 
aperaed  with  woods  and  cottages,  and  gradually 
dinMng  up  hilb  of  moderate  height  and-  gentle  ' 
slopes.  As  it  advances  towards  the  romantic  tract 
temed  PaHerdaley  its  margin  becomes  of  a  bolder 
daracter,  apd  presents  mountains^  lo%,  rugged, 
attd  partaking  of  the  sublime. 

l%e  celebrated  waters  ^  Winander^Mtre  have 
already  been  partially  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Lanoashire.  This  lake  is  ten  miles  and  a  half  long, 
and  of  a  devious  breadth^  but  never  exceeding  two 
DHles.  Its  surface  is  varied  in  character  by  thirteen 
small  islands.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  prpperty 
of  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.,  who  has  here  a  handsome 
lesidence,  and  has  laid  out  the  whole,  island  in  a 
pS 
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duMe  aod  degaat  s^le.  The  fi^dcb  0n  |Iie  W^st- 
marland  margin  «f  this  lake:  nge  gently  to^i^urdb.the 
fdirroundiiig  country,  aod  aret  gei»efaUy  spotted 
with  clumps  of  wood*  growing  aaturaily  upon 
rocky  ka^Us, ,  of  various  heights  and  siaes.  Its 
shores  are  np  where  vemwkably  bold;  but  the 
distance  on  erery  side  graduidly  becpnes  wild  and 
high. 

.  AmoQgst  lakes  of  inlmor  coQsequenee,  iMioii^ 
stiU  of  gieajt  aod.  v^m^  b^9ty,  jm^  be  mentieiied 

Mj^MfWfw,  and  Mker-ma^^ 
< ,  4i9Wia^v,  ^.  s<«Hilyttofn.af  We«ttaioriMd>  is 
f$onjectji|»ed  P^  haye  risesi  fydma  Ihe  nistui  of  » 
JUmaa  stali09»  and  waa  mHmiif  a  i^aee  of  great 
population  and  epulenoe  gti  a  t&tf  eaKiy  pdriod  of 
M^ory.*  U  the  yeiur  IITS*  this  [^ce  wa»  noerij 
destroyed  by  the  Scots,  and  wm^  again  chieiy  r^ 
defied  to  ashes  by  the  same  foes  m  1398.  The 
frundAtions  of  buildiogs»  diaoovered  by  the  plomglib 
fbrtwo  or  three  miles  arou»4»  evince  lis  farmer 
grait  wient  M  present  the  low«  consials  of  ^ne 
bread  street,  irregularly  placed  on  the  slope  of  a 
lUiep  biU,  aft  the  upper  m^  of  which  staads  the 
Castlsi  ap4  ftt  the  Ipwer  enid  the  chiu^eh  dadic^d 
jbaSt.J^awreBce. 

Jgfleby  C^M^  ia  beli^ed  to  hatre  been  foimded 
MEare  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  was  prebalbly  rer 
i»in{ti»her(}y  9uh«eq»ent  to  that  «ra ;  and  wasagaia 
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season.  The  moit  ancient  of  the  Bomving  build- 
ings  is  a  structure  of  extensive  proportions^  appear- 
ing to  be  of  Norman  origin^  although,  in  conuyion 
with  many  similar  erections^  termed  Caesar* s  Tc/iaer, 
Tlie  pcincipal  part  of  this  spacious  edifice  was, 
hwwfsv&t,  binit  in  1686,  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Thuiet, 
(NU  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle.  This  erec** 
liBn  is  of  a  square  fbcm,  and  contains  many  liobk 
apartments^  enriched  with  a  collection  of  curious 
and  valnsiile  ianily  portraiu.  Hese  is  also  pm* 
secv9d  the  magnificent  suk  of  armottr  worn  by 
GvMtge  Cliftrd,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  when  lie 
acted  as  champion  in  the  tilt-yard  to  Eliiabetfay  liis 
riqpal  mistress.  This  castle  was  long  the  rendenoe 
of  the  Clifiurd  family,  and  was  fortified  on  the  side 
of  the  king  by  the  celebrated  Lady  Anne  Clijferd^ 
in  1641. 

The  church  of  St.  Lawrence  was  rebuUt  in  1655y 
and  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  on  account . of  tfro 
failCPfsting  monuments,  erected  to  the  intmory  of 
Ifargaret  Gounttss  of  Cumbexland»  and  La^  Anne 
ClUbrd.. 

The  Orammar-schoQl  of  this  town  has  pcodueed 
numy  eminent  cbaracteis,  and  is  still  in  a  fiouriilii 
ing  condition.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a6t 
entitled  to  particular  attention ;  bnt  it  may  be  se* 
marked  that  there  is,  at  each  ^d  of  tbe  iii^ 
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Street^  a  handsome  stcme  obelisk,  one  of  wbidi 
bean  the  following  very  judicious  inscription : 


^  Retain  your  Loyaltf, 
'  Preserve  your  Rights." 


Bbovgham  Castlb  [223],  situated  near  the 
remainsof  a  Roman  station,  was  long  thef  reindence 
of  the  Clifford  family.  A  great  part  of  the  fabric 
is  'of  early  Norman  arch&iecf»i«»  but  extensive  ad- 
ditions  were  made  at  ▼arious  times,  the  last  repair 
taking  place  under  the  direction  of  Lisdy  Amie 
0iffi>id»  vdiose  name  has  met  with 'an  lionound>Ie 
adtice  in  our  account  of  Appleby.  After  the  death 
of  tbtt  lady  the  building  fell  into  utter  neglect^  and 
it  iio#  in  a  state  of  ruin.  The  outworks  are  exten* 
sive ;  and  that  side  of  the  structure  which  faces  the 
adjacent  river  is  divided  by  three  square  towers. 
The  central  elevation  consists  of  a  lofty  tower^  of 
the  sjEtmie  form^  but  the  shattered  turrets  at  the 
ai^es,:and  hangup  gaU^^ies,  ase aoEW  overgrown 
with  sfandMB.  The  lower  apartment  in  the  principal 
towcor  still  remains  entire,  and  is  covered  with  a 
vaulted  roof  of  stone.  From  the  construction  of 
ihis  dreary  room,  ^hich  was  i^Mrmerly  lighted  with 
UiiipS)  It  was  probsbly  used  as  the  prison  of  the 
Casdew  Jn  the  uppdr  stoiy  are  the  remains  of  a 
daipd,  rudeiy  vaidted,  and  now  m  .a  decayed 
emdiitioh. 
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XoWTHSti  CAflTTLB,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of 
LfOQsdale,  is  a  magnificent  edifice  of  stone,  erected 
about  the  year  1808.  The  nrhole  building  is  de- 
signed to  imitate  the  anciedt  English  style  of 
architecture,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  the  modem 
antique.  The  entrance  is  formed  through  an 
arched  gateway,  from  which  a  high  embattled 
wall,  with  towers  at  intervals,  branches  out  each 
vray,  and  encloses  the  entrance-court.  Roads> 
thirty  feet  broad,  lead  to  the  Terrace^  which  is 
500  feet  in  length  and  100  in  breadth.  The  centre 
of  the  north  front  is  embellished  with  a  rich  open 
'Jporch,  for  receiving  carriages.  The  principal 
apartments  are  superbly  furnished,  and  afford  many 
judicious  allusions  to  the  style  of  building  adopted 
on  the  exterior. 

The  park  and  pleasure-grounds  which  surround 
this  noble  seat  abound  in  picturesque  beauties^ 
Prospects  so  various,  combining  the  great  essen*' 
tials  of  captivating  scenery,  wood,  water,  and 
diversity  of  surface,  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
this  ot  any  other  English  county. 

The  Abbey  of  Shap  [224],  situated  on  a  spot 
of  profound  seclusion,  upon  the  margin  of  the 
<rivef  Lowther,  was  founded  about  the  year  1119, 
ibr  canons  of  the  premonstratensian  order.  The 
phief  vestiges  retaining  distinct  architectural  marks, 
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comnt  in  the  ipwer  pf  tb^  cburcfay  imd  aqvb^  fif^- 
pxeoto  of  the  chanod.-wall8 ;  but  the  grouiMl,  for  » 
ooiuiderable  extent,  U  cQ▼^^ed  with  foimd^tioM  of 
the  pbUters  and  other  conventual  buildingp. 

Bbocoh  u^JDXH  Stai^i^o&s  occupies  tb^  site 
of  a  Roman  station,  and  many  coins  of  the  Romans 
bare  been  disoovered  at  di&rent.  times.  This  town 
is  now  of  small  extenti  but  is  rendered  of  some 
interest  by  the  remains  of  a  Castle,  which  wai  of 
^reat  strength  and  ^consideration  in  the  AnglQf 
Korinan  ages.  This  building,  eidarged  ip  accord* 
ance  with  the  progressive  d^site  for  increased  do- 
ipi^tic  accommodation  and  splendour,  formed  th^ 
residience  of  the  Cliffords  through  manj  genersr 
lions.  The  whole  of  the  combi^tible  part^  were 
^  accidenully  destroyed  by  firet  shortly  after  the 
baronial  festivities  of  Christmas,  1519;  but  were 
partially  restored  by  the  coM^rated  Lady  Anpe 
Clifford^'  in  the  ensuing  century*  This  obo0^ 
splendid  pile^  now  deserted  and  in  a  state  of  irre- 
claimable ruin,  is  seated  on  a  considerable  ^- 
nence,  and  has  been  defended  by  a  deep  fosse» 
duplicated  on  the  most  exposed  side.  The  miiif 
comprise  the  remains  of  several  #tropg  towers^  in- 
cluding the  keepi  which  ^  was  probably  er^tfd 
afoo^t  the  same  time  as  that  at  Rochester,  ia 
Kent.  The  Chur^  of  this  small  town  is  a-i^itapiou^ 
ffbrici  ^vindi^  great  anti^ty  in  iiearly .  ^very 
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lyanresoept  the  tower,  whifdi  was  aitdedin  At  y(Ni» 

MiWV7>Ais,  tbe  most  populous  afnd  imporiant  towft 
in  this  couDtjr,  consists  of  two  principal  stroais^ 
and  se^ceral  smiUer  avenues^  branchiag  off  &Ofl|i 
the  main  thorougiifare  ^t  r^ht  angles.  The  chief 
atseet  is  welirpaved^  and  the  modem  faoueef  BMt 
capacious.  They  are  geaerelly  built  of  he^fnt 
limiBStonev  and  covered  witjti  bl«ie  slate.  In  such 
parts  of  ihp  town  as  have  not  been  visited  by  receift 
improvement,  there  opcur  many  domestic  buikllngf, 
affording  curious  specimens  of  ancient  architecture. 
Amofigst  the  ornamental  dwellings  must  be  noticed 
AUot-flaUf  which>  before  the  dissolution^  was  an 
occasional  residence  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mftpy's, 
York.  The  present  mansion  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  the  prepertjr 
of  Ifae  Chambre  family,  whose  ancestors  have  beea 
seated  in .  this  town  ever  since  the  time  of  Henr^ 
the  Third, 

The  prosperity  of  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  Kendal  had  its  origin  in  thje  settlement  at 
tius  place  of  a  party  of  Flemish  weavers,  in  the 
Crarteenth  century.  The  woollen-cloths  here  ti^^ 
nufiwtured  soon  rose  so  highly  in  public  esteenli, 
that  they  became  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
tttim  m  which  they  were  produced.  The  articles 
diiefly  manufactured,  in  late  years,  are  thick 
stuUby  termed  Ktndal  Cottons^  which  are  exported 
p  6 
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fyf  the  olothfaig  of  Negroes,  or  used  fpr  Malmf 
jackets;  and  the  coarse  fabric  called  Linsey-toooUof. 
A.eoo8tderable  trade  is  also  cultiTated  in  leatiier, 
wd  the  Tarious  branches  connected  widi  its  pre- 
{Mratipn.     On  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  river  Kent 
lK£e  mills  for  different  purposes,  in  one  of  which  is 
^pripttght  a  valuable  kind  of  marble^  procured  from 
|he  ne^bouring  spot,  termed  Kendal  Fell. 
,    The  Public  Buildings  and  Charitable.  Institutions 
«re  proportioned,  in  magnitude  and  respectability, 
to  the  opulence  of  the  principal  inhabitants.    The 
Town-Hall  is    a   building    of  considerable    ele« 
^ance ;   and  the  Fre^  Grammar  School,  founded 
in  1525,  is  a  well-*conducted  and  flourishing  esta- 
blishment. 

The  Parochial  Church  is  a  noble  edMice,  180 
f(^t  in  length  and  99  feet  in  breadth.  It  has  five 
4udes,  the  roof  being  supported  by  four  rows  of 
pillars,  eight  in  each  row;  The  furniture  is  of  oak, 
and  of  a  character  unusually  elegant.  In  the 
differe)it  aisles  are  monumehts  and  brasses,  of  con- 
aiderable  antiquity  and  interest. 

Oq  the  east  side  of  the  river  K^nt  are  the  re* 
mains  of  Kendal  Castle^  situated  upon  an  elevation 
which  is  described  as  being  artificial*  This  ancient 
appendage  to  the  barony  of  Kendal,  on  the  division 
of  the  Lancaster  estates,  was  successively  the  seat 
of  the  Brus,  Roos,  and  Parr  families.  The  walls 
are  circular^  and  were  defended  by  threo  UxW&h 


)p»itB  of  w&ichy  father  mA  a  fragment  of  the 
keep,  are  fltiU  remainmg ;  and  it  must  be  noticedj 
as  an  ingtance  of  public  spirit  aod  correct  taste; . 
that  the  foandattons  of  the  towers  have  been  lately 
repaired,  and  the  fence  round  the  ruins  enlarged, 
^kh  a  view  to  their  preservation. 

The  following  persons  may  be  meationed  as  dis- 
tinguished natives  of  this  town : — Bamaby  Potter, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle^  and  Ephraim  Chainbers^  author 
of  the  Cyclopaedia,  first  published  in  1728. 

The  valley  of  Scandals,  which  lies  between 
Ambleside  and  Scandale-fell,  near  Kirkstone, 
ranks  amongst  the  most  beautiful  tracts  of  this 
county,  and  affords  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
materials  for  the  landscape-plain ter. 

MiLTHORPE  is  the  only  town  in  Westmorland 
that  is  visited  by  the  tide,  which  flows  to  this  place 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Kent,  up  the  river  Betha, 
over  which  a  handsome  bridge,  of  one.  arch,  has 
been  lately  erected.  The  few  vessels  belonging  to 
this  port  are  chiefly  employed  in  conveying  the 
manufactures  of  Kendal  to  Liverpool,  and  othcnr 
places  on  the  coast. 

Levins-Hall,  a  noble  and  venerable  pile,  on 
the  southern  margin  of  the  river  Kent,  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  attached  gardens 
were  laid  out  by  the  gardener  of  James  the  Se- 
t;ond;  and  the  lawn  still  preserves  the  tasteless 
character  of  that  age.    The  road  to  Kendal  sepa- 
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rates  Ihe  homti  and  bwii  from  tba  Park  whicl^hif 
lieen  desciabed  as  «'  one  i>f  the  sweeteat  sppto  thai 
**  fancy  can  imagine.  The  grouad  io  some  places 
<<  is  bold*  and  hangs  abruptly  over  the  riyer,  or 
**  falls  into  geatle  ^lop^  und  easy  plains*  All  is 
<<  variety  with  pleasing  traQsitions.  Thickets  coi^^ 
<<  the  brows;  ancient  thorns,  and  more  »)cient 
^^  oaksy  are  scattered  over  the  plain.;  and  clumps 
<<  and  solitary  beech  trees  of  enormous  size  eqoaly 
^'  if  not  surpass;  any  thing  th^  Chilfern  hilla  caa 
**  boast*  The  park  is  well  stocked  with  fallpw- 
'*  di;er.  Tb^  side  of  the  Kent  is  fiunous  for  petri- 
"  fyipg  springs^  ihdit  incrust  v^etable  bodies." 

The  neat  and  agree^|[>le  town  of  Kirkby-Lons* 
DALE,  seated  ODtthe  western  i^ide  of  the  river  Lupe» 
contwis  mapy  eligible  domestic  buildings,  com- 
posed of  a  white  and  polished  freestone,  and  co^- 
vered,  as  is  the  prevailing  cu^tpm  in  this  district, 
with  blue  slate.  The  bridge  over  the  Lome  is  very 
lofty,  and  consists  of  three  .arches,  of  singular 
beauty.  The  passage  is,  however,  inconveniently 
narrow^  and  the  battlements  arje.  objectionably  low^ 
The  church  is  a  capacious  and  interesting  struc- 
ture, partly  in  the  Anglo  Norman  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Amidst  the  numerous  tracts  in  this  pounty  which 
afford  a  captivating  display  of  romantic  sce^^ry^ 
we  must  not  omit  to 'notice  the  Valx«by  of  Lavo- 
DALE.    Some  of  the  boldest  mountams  of  West* 
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^morland  here  combine  to  produce  views  of  pecu« 
liar  grandeur.  The  soft  margin  of  the  stream^ 
^w-liich  pursues  a  winding  course  through  this  se^ 
eluded  vale,  is  often  contrasted  with  huge  masses 
oF  disparted  rock^  the  awful  memorials  of  some  re- 
mote convubion. 


WILTSHIRE* 


This  inland  county  is  situated  towards  the  soutb- 
westem  division  of  £ngland,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-west  by  Gloucestershire.  Dor* 
setshire  lies  on  the  south-west ;  Hampshire  on  the 
south  and  east ;  and  on  the  north-east  the  limits  of 
this  county  unite  with  those  of  Berks.  Its  greatest 
length  is  computed  to  be  about  fifly-four  miles* 
and  its  extreme  width  thirty-four. 

In  regard  to  character  of  aspect^  Wiltshire  af- 
fords, in  its  different  divisions^  a  strongly-marked 
variety  of  scenery.  The  southern  part  presents  to 
the  eye,  when  surveyed  from  a  distance,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  and  elevated  plain.  On  a 
nearer  ini^pection,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  in^ 
dented  with  numerous,  and  frequently  extensive* 
valleys;  and  to  display  an  almost  uninterrupted 
series  of  gentle  eminences,  with  occasional  hills 
rising  to  a  great  comparative  height,  but  never 
reaching  a  mountainous  degree  of  elevation.  The 
whole  of  this  district  may  be  described,  in  general 
terms,  as  being  divided  into  the  two  vast  tracts 
denominated  Marlborough  and  Salisbury  Downs, 
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Beth  tbete  divuions  are  characleriased  by  the  saobe 
pffevaiUiig  features,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  the 
enunences  in  the  former  are  more  abrupt  and  lofty 
than  in  the  latter.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stone* 
henge  the  country  is  almost  uniformly  level,  and 
exhibits  a  tamer  aspect  than  eVen  the  high  wddi 
pf  Toriuhire. 

.  In  North  Wiltshire  we  lose,  that  mimic  sea  of 
*<  chalky  waves"  which  diversifies  the  southern 
district.  All  is  here  flat,  but  rich.  This  part  of 
the  county  is  so  well  wooded,  that,  when  viewed 
from  any  of  the  surrounding  hills,  it  appears  Hke 
one  immense  plantation  of  trees.  The  lands  wider 
tillage,  or  devoted  to  pac(ture,  are,  however^  ^xten^ 
we  and  fertile ;  and  this  tract  is  abundantly  siqp* 
plied  with  towns  and  village. 

This  is  a  county  of  iiigh  interest  with  the  anti- 
guarian  traveller  and  student,  on  account  of  the 
stupendous  monuments  termed  Avebuiy  and  Stone* 
henge.  The  wide  and  lonely  downs  likewise  abound 
in  funeral  Tumulij  and  other  vestiges  of  the  early 
Tritons. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Thames  and  vthe 
Lower  Avon*.  The  streams  of  minor  consideratioii 
are  numerous  ;  amongst  which  may  be  named  the 
Upper  or  Salisbury  Avon,  the  Nadder,  the  Wilyt 
the  Bourne,  and  the  Kennet. 

Salisbury,  or  Nem  Sanm^  the  capital  of  thj# 
district,  is  ja  city  of  considerable  importance  and 
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topogrq^hical  inleretu  Unlike  the  genenlity  of 
ancient  tQWWh  ^  origin  i«  clearly  define^  ^f  au-r 
ibeffti^  K^QOvd*  XUui  plsoe  entirely  proceeded  firom 
th^  decay  of  «  neigbboiuing  to«my.  the  site  of  which 
k.  noir  distingiuflhed  by  the  name  of  Old  Sarum^ 
end  aflordfl  an  deject  of  coo^eraUe  euriosity. 
Old  Sarum  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Britons^  and.  aAerwMds  censt&uted  a  Roman  sta* 
liofi.  Adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  ancient 
Imm  became  the  seat  of  episcopal  sway ;  but^  in 
the  wrly  part  of. the. thirteenth  century,  Bishop 
Foore  Banpfred  the  see  te  its  present  situation ;  and 
et  dMt  date  eommences  the  history  of  the  existing 
city.  Old  .SaniBi,  Bitiiated  at  a  smal)  distance  fironi 
S^lisbiary  towards  the  north,  is  now  entirely  de« 
serted  as  a  spot  of  habitation;  and  few  vestiges  of 
iisfbnner  buildings  are  to  be  perceived^  except 
some  fragments  of  foundation- walls.  The  curious 
examiner  will  discover^  however^  many  traces  of 
aaoieat  fortification. 

Misbury  is  situated  in  a  broad  vale  near  the 
union  of  three  rivers ;  the  Wily>  the  Avon,  and  the 
Beume.  In  regard  to  disposal  of  buildings,  this 
dty  is  distitiguished  by  an  arrangement  at  once 
unique,  pleasing,  iipd  salutary.  All  the  principal 
streets -are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  through 
each  is  conveyed  an  unfailing  stream  of  water. 
With  so  many  rivulets  there  must  necessarily  be 
many  bridges;  and  hence  it  has  been  remarked 
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tlM^  JSaliflbiiirjr  ooataine  more  structti^es  of  that 
description  than  any  city  in  Europe*  The  dom^ft- 
tio  buildii^a  are  frequently  handfiame,  ax^4  are  in 
geweml  of  m  ^Mgible  cbaiacter.  Salisbury,  lik^ 
lActAeld,  coDsktB  of  tmo  Qia^ ked  and  discriininar 
tmf^ktmreB ;  the  Cl^e  and  the  Cisf.  The  ^st  i^ 
I  by  the  caUiftdral,  the  bvshop's  pfilace,  t^ 
1^  of  residentiary  c^!fgf>  and  maij^  capacious 
pfiniHr  dweilingfi.  The  part  art)itrarily  diuiqpiiJr 
Slated  the  City  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  &  mile 
a^qur^y  and  hes  fite  principal  streets^  running  from 
jB^lh  ta  sooth,  ao4  0«  fcune  nuqiber  in  a  oontraijr 
direction. 

In  m  inY^sjtigalfci^n  ^f  ^  pu)>Uc  ^iMldtpgPy  the 
(MMM  [22^  <$]^umf  priority  of  np|ice.  XM« 
aftTM^ure  nKi^  09QmiBB«ed  und^  the  auspices  ^ 
Wib^fi  ¥0mf^  A»D.  1280;  and  wen  nearly  con^ 
fitted  (with  ttie  eiiMsepiion  etf  the  spire)  in  die  psa- 
te9 JkC  £gi4iiis  4#  SrJdportb  w]m>  died  in.  the  yfi6» 
l^SSi,  Ow'mg  %o  this  uninl^rrupt^  g^lerily  of 
^onstructiopy  the  edifice  presents  a  truly ^gralifying 
^^ample  of  tti^  ecclesiastical  architecture  w)ilf}|i 
f^^yaJM  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  oen^ 
4ufyi>  It  is  isiBo  reraerkable  as  bei^ig  the  ma«t 
«|Bufprm  and  systematic  structure  of  the  kind  in 
Eaglftnd.  The  ei^terior  is  pbserreble  for  an  utr  of 
feiitl^  graadeuTi  and  is  distinguished  by  an  unir 
fetmity  of  arrangement  in  eyery  part,  «xo^t  ihe 
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western  front,  the  upper  portion  of  tlie  tower,  «id 
the  whole  of  the  spire. 

The  west  front  is  more  highly  decortted  than  l^ 
other  divisions  of  the  bttilding,  and  is  enriched  witii 
numerous  statues,  niches,  and  other  circumstances 
of  embellishment  peculiar  to  the  ancient  English 
mode  of  design.  The  tower  is  likewise  sumptuously 
decorated,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  spire,  scarcely 
less  celebrated  for  its  great  height  than  for  the 
beauty  of  its  ornamental  particulars.  From  the 
'ground  to*  its  most  elevated  point  this  spire  m^a* 
sures  404!  feet,  being  exactly  twice  the  height  of 
the  Monument  of  London.    • 

The  interior  presents  an  august  and  uniform  ffis* 
play  of  the  style  in  architecture  denomimited 
Eari^  Engthk,  where  tfaie  arches  are  sharply  point- 
ed,  the  pillars  clustered,  and  the  ornaments  lew 
and  subservient  to  an  intended  sublimity  of  general 
effect.  Some  recent  alterations  have  been  effected 
in  this  cathedral,  not  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  antiquary,  but  in  several  instances  productive 
•of  considerable  beauty.  Amongst  these  must  be 
noticed  two  windows  at  the  east  end,  ^ed  witk 
coloured  glass  of  great  excellence;  ene  from  a 
design  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  other  from 
a  picture  by  Mortimer.  The  stalls,  biiAop^s  thronei 
and  organ-screen,  are  all  of  modem  date,  and  are 
far  from  being  of  an  estimable  character.    l%e 
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sepulobrftl  nioiiiiBMDto  are  iwy  numeraiiSy  and  are 
fireqoeatl J  of  high  iaterest. 
.  On  tbe  south  «ide  of  the  church  are  spacious. 
CXaiOfiri,  commuoicatmg,  by  weans  of  a  vestib|Ue» 
with  the  Chapter  House,  a  light  and  elegant  fabric^ 
of  an  octaogular  form;  eontakiing  some  curious 
qpecimens  of  ancient  sculpture. 

The  Bishop's  Palace,  situated  near  the  squth- 
e9l»tera  comer  of  the  cathedr/al,  is  a  lai^e  and  irre- 
giA^  buildiDgy  evidently  erected  at  different  times. 
The  gardens  Are  very  extensive ;  and  in  the  drwr- 
in^^room  of  the  palace  are  portraits  of  several  dis-^ 
ti]^:u]shed  prelates  who  have  presided  over  this 
dipcesGi 

Sa^Aury  cont^as  three  Paroekial  Churches,  all 
of  which  are  respeetidUie  structures,  but  not  parti- 
cularly distinguished  either  by  antiquity  or  archi- 
tectural excellence. 
.There  were  formerly  several  monastic  fpunda* 
tions  in  this  city,  of  which  some  unimportant  re-- 
mains  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  Neo)  Council  House,  situated  in  the  market- 
(dace,  is  a  capacious  structure,  completed  in  the 
year  1795,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor.. The  charitable  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  is 
evinced  in.  several  hospitals,  or  alms-houses ;  and 
in  tat  ^Infirmariff  erected  in  1766.  The  grammar- 
school  is  of  royal  foundation^  and  is  at  present  in  a. 
very  flourishing  condition. 
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9ew  hfttmical  evenito,  of  gt^ieM  ifiterM,  are 
connected  with  this  place ;  biit  ft  nuist  be  remarked 
that  Henry,  Diike  of  Buckinghaniy  that  <'high- 
*^  ttOuMng"  lord  whoa^sted in  adrandng Richard 
the  Third  to  the  throne,  perished  upon  the  scaffold 
in  this  city.  He  was  beheaded  in  the  market-place, 
in  the  first  year  of  Richard's  short  and  troubled 
reign.  Amongst  eminent  natives  of  Salisbury  may 
be  noticed  George  Cor3rat,  Latin  poet  and  topo-* 
grapher,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teen^ century ;  ThcHnas  Chubb,  a  polemidal  writer 
of  grefat  talent,  bdt  who  unfortunately  argued  with 
so  much  obduracy,  on  mysterious  points^  thai  his 
judgment  at  length  became  lost  in  a  professic^n  of 
absolute  deism';  James  Harris^  i^e  celcftnMed 
author  df  Hiskmbs  ;  and  J<^n  Tobfn,  author  of  the 
Honey^Moon^  and  other  dramatic  pieces. 

Clarendon,  about  two  miles  south-east  of 
Salisbury,  was  originally  a  royal  JPbrest^  and  for^ 
meriy  contained  a  palace,  in  which  King  Henry 
the  Second  often  held  his  court.  This  royal  abode 
became  grtatly  distinguished  in  the  year  1164,  as 
the  scene  of  a  council,  in  which  were  enacted  those 
laws  respecting  the  limits  of  th6  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority which  are  still  kriown  by  the  appdlation  of 
the  **  ConstituHons  of  Clarendon.'*  Several  Suc- 
ceeding soverefgns  also  occasionally  resided  at  this 
palace;  and  the  buildings  were  grealtly  enldrg^d 
and  improved  by  Henry  the  Third.    In  the  year 
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1357  Edward  tlie  Third  andlut  tiro  royal  prisoners, 
^  Jdogs  of  France  and  Scotland,  passed  several 
moQlbs  at  this  place,  and  often  hunted  in  the  ad^ 
joinuig  groiutds.  The  yeAerable  palace  is  now  in 
the  last  stage  of  ruin;  but,  at  about  the  dutance  of 
one  mile  from  the  site,  is  a  commodious  modern 
dwelling,  termed  Clarendon  Lodge,  the  seat  of 
F.  H»  Bathurst,  Esq. 

The  small  marketHown  of  Mere  is  situated  in  an 
angle  of  this  county,  bordering  on  Somersetshire 
and  Dorsetshire.  Here  are  the  traces,  now  few 
and  indistinct,  of  a  castle,  whidh,  in  the  time  of  the 
third  Henry,  belonged  to  Edmund^  Earl  of  €om<» 
trail.  The  Parochial  Church  is  a  spacious  edifice, 
with  a  handsome  square  tower  rising  at  the  west 
end.  In  this  church  was  formerly  a  chantry, 
foimded  by  John,  Lord  Stourton,  in  the  fifteenth 
Century.  On  a  hill  near  the  town  is  an  ancient 
castrametation,  beliered  to  have  been  originally  a 
British  work. 

Stourheab,  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  Bart.,  is  about  two  miles  west  of  Mere. 
This  splendid  mansion  was  chiefly  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  designs 
of  the  architect  named  Colin  Campbell.  Conside- 
rable alterations  have  been  since  efiected,  ahd  the 
house  now  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  pic- 
tures, and  a  topographical  library  equally  exten« 
stvt  and  well  selected.     The  pres«it  respected 
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proprietor  of  this  donnain  is  distingyidied  fw  a  ge- 
oeral  taato  in  literature,  but  more  particulsrlj  for 
the  attention  he  haa  bestowed  on  the  topograplncal 
hiatorj  and  atttiquitiee  of  his  native  country ;  and,, 
in  the  indulgence  of  this  predilectiim,  he  has  col- 
lected at  Stourhead  a  vast  assen^iage  ofvesdgea 
rdating  to  the  early  poriods  of  our  national  history. 
The  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens  are  much  cele- 
brated for  their  natural  charmsy  and  the  exqaisite 
taste  displayed  m  several  parts  of  then*  disposal. 

L0N01.EAT,  the  magnificent  seat  d  the  Marquis 
of  Bath,  is  distant  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  town  of  Warmituter.  An  ancient  house  on 
thb  site,  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  ~  was  originally  part  of  a 
priory  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  present  stately  mansion,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  interesting  ornaments  of  this  part  of 
Wiltshire,  was  commenced  by  Sir  John  Thynne, 
in  the  year  1567  ;  and  was  completed  by  the  son 
and  grandson  of  that  gentleman.  The  turchitecture 
is  of  the  mixed  style  which  prevailed  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  partakes  more 
of  the  Komaa  than  the  ancient  English  character. 
The  structure  is  entirely  composed  of  freestone, 
and  forms  ah  irregular  square,  the  greatest  length 
being  S^  feet.  The  interior  is  disposed  on  a  scale 
of  princely  splendour,  and  contains  numerous  por- 
traits^ and  some  good  pictures  on  subjects  of  mocie 
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genesal  interest.  The  situation  of  this  noble  pile 
is  extremely  fine  and  picturesque.  The  extensive 
pack  by  which  it  is  encompassed  abounds  in  bold> 
gvaiid>  and  diversified  scenery. 

WiLTOH  Houss^  the  celebrated  seat  of  the 
Herbert  family>  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  town  of  WUtant  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
spacious  park.  This  mansion  has  been  erected  at 
different  times,  and  exhibits  many  dissimilar  styles 
of  architecture.  The  original  fabric  was  formed 
from  the  buildings  of  an  abbey ;  but  late  altera- 
tionsy  effected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Wyatt>  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  monastic  cha- 
racter, and  substituted  a  nondescript  aspect,  evin- 
cing too  great  an  indulgence  in  fancy.  The  prin- 
cipal attraction  of  this  seat  proceeds  from  a  noble 
collection  of  ancient  sculpture,  formed  by  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke.  The  collection  consists  of  statues, 
busts,  basso-relievos,  fragments^  and  inscriptions, 
of  various  ages  and  characters.  This  interesting 
seat  is  alsp  enriched  by  a  very  extensive  and  va- 
luable collection  of  pictures. 

We  have  observed  that  the  county  of  Wilts  pos- 
sesses peculiar  claims  on  the  notice  of  the  antiquary, 
who  carries  back  his  speculations  to  times  antece- 
dent to  the  origin  of  existing  opinions,  customs, 
and  manners.  With  the  exception  of  Avebury 
alone,  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  does  not 
afi»rd  so  impressive  and  curious  a  monument  of 
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remote  antiquity  as  Stonshenos,  situated  two 
miles  west  of  the  small  town  of  Ameilmry.  This 
stupendous  ruin  consists  of  an  apparently  rude  heap 
of  standing  and  fallen  stones ;  but  the  original  ar- 
rangement may  be  easily  ascertained,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  consisted  of  two  circular  and 
two  elliptical  rows  of  upright  stones^  with  horizon- 
tal stones  lying  on  the  outer  circle,  in  a  continued 
order  all  around ;  and  five  imposts,  or  horizontal 
stones,  on  ten  uprights  of  the  third  row.  Tbe 
whole  deranged  structure  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
and  vallum  of  earth.  The  stones  differ  in  form  and 
size;  but  are  frequently  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  their  circumference  being  eighteen 
feet  That  this  monument  was  erected  by  the  early 
jBritons  is  not  doubted  by  any  judicious  examiner ; 
but  the  use  to  which  it  was  appropriated  is  more 
difficult  of  solution.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  be^n  designed  for  the  performance  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  under  the  Druidical  superstition. 
Like  the  most  distinguished  religious  structures  of 
recent  times,  it  was^  however,  probably  used  for 
the  Inauguration  of  princes :  and  may,  also,  have 
formed  a  place  of  judicial,  and  other  important 
civil  assemblies. 

WiLBURY  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  C.  W.  Malet, 
Bart.^  is  distent  from  Amesbury  about  four  milea* 
Tlie  whole  of  the  attached  grounds  have  been  taken 
from  the  dreary  and  almost  sterile  Downs  of  Salis- 
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bury ;  and  the  sylvan  beauties  of  this  enclosed  tract 
now  form  a  striking,  and  most  jgrateful^  contrast  to 
the  sarromiding  country.  The  house,  which  is 
bailtof  stoncy  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  corres- 
ponding wings,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  comfort- 
able^ but  unostentatious^  accommodation  of  the 
English  country  gmitleman. 

Dbviz^s,  an  ancient  and  extensive  town^  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  seated  upmi  ele- 
vated ground/ and  comprises  several  streets,  which 
display  much  diversity  and  irregularity  of  building. 
This  place  was  formerly  celebrated  for  a  castle  of 
great  strength  and  beauty^  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First,  by  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
famed  for  a  love  of  architecture,  chiefly  exhibited 
in  castellated  structures.  In  the  disastrous  reign 
of  Stephen  the  bishop  recited  the  jealousy  of  his 
sovereign,  and  the  Gastle  of  Devizes  was  assailed 
by  the  royal  forces.  It  was  defended  by  the  pre- 
late's nephew,  Nigel,  Bishop  of  £ly>  but  was  sur- 
rendered under  the  following  curious  circum- 
stances:— **  The  king  ordered  a  gallows  to  be 
'<  erected  in  front  of  tlie  castle,  and  tiireatened  to 
<<  hang  Roger's  son  upon  it,  if  £]y  remained  obdu- 
**  rate.  Already  was  the  rope  placed  round  the 
'*  neck  of  the  youth,  without  any  symptom  of  the 
**  bishop's  disposition  to  surrender,  when  Roger^ 
**  anxious  to  save  him  from  an  ignominious  death, 
**  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  abstain  from 
Q  2 
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«  all  gustenance  tOl  the  king  waa  put  in  po88e8si<Hi 
«  of  the  castle.  This  oath  was  made  known  to 
<<  Ely,  but  he  still  remained  inexorable,  and  held 
**  oat  for  three  days  before  he  could  be  induced 
<^  to  an  unwilling  surrender.  The  long  fasting  sod 
«  grief  of  mind  proved  fatal  to  Roger,  who  sur- 
"  vived  the  loss  of  his  favourite  fortress,  of  his 
^'  dignity,  and  of  his  treasures,  only  a  few 
"  months/' 

It  is  not  accurately  known  at  what  time  this 
fortress  was  dismantled,  but  that  event  probably 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third.  The  building  was  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town^  but  is  now  entirely  demolisbedi 
and  the  site  converted  into  pleasure-grounds. 

Devizes  contains  two  churches.  The  structure 
dedicated  to  St.  John  has  been  described  as  <<  one 
<^  of  the  most  interesting  parochial  churches,  to 
"  the  ardiitectural  antiquary,  in  Great  Britain." 
The  styles  of  architecture  displayed  in  this  edifice 
are  various.  The  chancel,  the  tower,  and  the  tran- 
sept are  the  most  ancient  parts,  and  are  believed  to 
have  been  built  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the 
castle,  probably  under  the  direction  of  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Very  interesting  traces  of 
the  circular  style  are  apparent  in  each  of  these  divi- 
sions. The  tower  is  peculiarly  curious,  both  with 
respect  to  form  and  ornament ;  the  east  and  west 
arches  by  which  it  is  supported  being  semicircular, 
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and  those  on  the  nordi  and  soath  poialdd,^  although 
evidently  built  at  the  same  time,  and  decorated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  diurch  of  St.  Mary  is  also  entitled  to  deli- 
berate  notice.  The  chancel,  which  ^(uistitates  the 
most- ancient  party  is  in  the  earliest  Anglo-Norman 
style^  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  shortly  after  the  conqaest.  The  south 
porch,  which  has  a  pointed  arch  with  zig-sag 
mouldings,  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  dawning 
English  mode  of  architecture,  as  it  pxevailed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  remainder  of  the 
church  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  iSfteeotb 
century. 

4rhere  is  also  in  (his  town  a  chapel  of  ease,  dedi- 
cdtod  to  St.  James,  which  is  a  neat  structure,  si- 
tailed  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  add 
aiMa'il  picturesque  object  at  several  points  of 
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N&w  Pabk  [226],  distant  from  Devizes  aboot 
one  mile,  is  the  elegant  seat  of  Thomas  Estcourt, 
Esq.  The  mansion  was  erected  after  the  desigoA 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt,  and  stands  on  rising  ground^ 
whence  there  is  a  charming  and  extensive  view* 
This  seat  contains  a  few  good  pictures^  and  the 
attached  park  is  enriched  by  woods  of  various 
grawth,  either  collected  in  ample  masses,  or  li§^lfy 
scufti^sed  in.  groups  and  single  trees.  At  a  short 
dWjiiiii  from  the  limits  of  this  demesne  is  RoundT 
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oDMiy  H'iUt  memorable  as  the  Bj^t  on  which  the 
Pariiamentary  forces  under  Sir  WilUam  Waller 
experienced  a  total  defeat  in  1644<  On  the  8um<' 
rait  of  the  hill  are  the  remains  oi  a  strong  and  an* 
dent  encampment,  usually  called  Roimdavjai^ 
Cattle. 

Baavword,  a  considerable  market  and  maou- 
factoring  town,  is  situated  on  die  banks  of  the 
A^on,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  bold  and  romantic 
tneC  of  country.  This  is  a  town  of  great  antiqi^i 
and  has  attained  some  historidal  celebrity,  as  the 
scene  of  a  sanguinary  cdnlest  between  Cenwalpb, 
King  of  the  West<>Sa&on8,  and  a  terge  body  of  his 
rebellious  subjects,  in  the  year  652,  At  this  j^ace 
was^  formerly  a  mohasttc  building,  which  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  The 
Ckurdk  is  a  spadous  and  ancient  edifice  of  stone, 
containing  several  curious  monuments.  The  baidcs 
of  the  river  Avon^  in  the  contiguity  of  this  town, 
^ffiord  much  beautiful  and  picturesque  M^nery. 

CoRSHAM  Hotjss  [2273>  the  superb  seat  .of 
P.  C.  Methuen^  Esq.  was  partly  bdlt  abbut  the 
year  18S2 ;  and  the  ordinal  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture, in  conformity  to  the  £rahion  of  that  age,  dis- 
play an  incongruous  mixture  of  Grecian^  Roman, 
and  Engli^  architecture.  In  the  year  1747  the 
estate  was  purcbiteed  by  the  father  of  the  present 
proprietor;  and  the  house  was  subsequently  en- 
)arged>  under  the  direction  of  Launcelot  Brown* 
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The  additions  made  at  that  tiaie  comprise  a  gal- 
lery and  suite  of  state-apartments,  designed  for  the 
reception  of  Sir  Paul  Metbuen's  collection  of  pic- 
turesw  'Upon  trial,  hovrever^  these  rooms  wtre 
found  insufficient  to  admit  all  the  collection,  and 
splendid  augmentations  were  effected  by  direction 
of  the  present  proprietor^  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Nash.  Many  of  the  apartments  are  of  noble  pro** 
portions,  and  are  furnished  with  an  acbnirable  cat" 
rectness  of  taste.  But  the  great  attraction  of  this 
edifice  consists  in  the  splendid  collection  of  pic- 
tures here  reposited,  which  was  chiefly  formed  by 
the  late  Sir  Paul  Methuen^  and  is.  believed  to  be 
the  only  collection  made  at  the  same  period  that 
has  continued  perfect  to  the  present  day.  This 
ea;lensiYe  and  valuable  assemblage  of  painting* 
compirises  some  of  the  best  worics  of  the  old  mas* 
ter8»  and  is  open  for  pijyblic  inspection  on  tiie  Tues* 
day  and  Friday  in  every  week.  The  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Corsham  abound  in  beautiful  sce|^ery> 
and  w^re  improved  and  embellished  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  late  Mr.  Repton. 

BowpoD  [228],  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lan9- 
downe,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  districts  of 
this  county,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
town  of  Calne*  The  mansion  stands  on  elevat<s4 
ground,  and  was  principally  erected  by  John,  Earl 
of  Shelbume,  grandfather  of  the  present  possessor, 
from  di^igas  by  the  Adams's,  The  works-of  ihoM 
Q  4 
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architecto  are  invariably  distiDguiBhed  by  a  pleni- 
tude of  minute  decorations,  which  may  be  admired 
aft  pretty,  but  are  quite  at  variance  with  the  pro- 
duction of  true  grandeur  in  architectural  effect. 
With  more  T^orrect  taste  and  enlarged  mind  the 
first  marquis  augmented  the  buildings  by  adding  a 
wingy  about  300  feet  in  extent,  the  elevation  of 
which  18  in  imitation  of  a  wing  of  Dioclesian's  pa^^ 
lace  at  Spalatro.  This  forms  the  southern  side  of 
two  quadrangular  courts,  which  are  surrounded  by 
domestic  offices.  The  principal  front  is  towards 
the  8outh>  and  is  ornamented  with  a  spacious  por- 
ticoi  supported  by  ten  columns  of  the  Doric  order. 
On  the  pediment  are  the  family  arms,  sculptured 
in  bold  relief.  Many  of  the  apartments  are  en-* 
riched  with  interesting  and  valuable  pictures  and 
drawings,  amongst  which  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Str 
William  Petty^  the  founder  of  this  noble  family, 
whose  name  has  occurred  in  our  description  of 
Hampshire. 

The  park  and  pleasure-grounds  of  Bowood  are 
very  extensive,  and  worthy  of  attentive  examina- 
tion. Within  the  boundaries  of  this  demesne  are 
contained  nine  valleys,  each  of  which  is  characte' 
rized  by  its  own  peculiar  form,  feature,  and  sce- 
nery. About  thirty  acres  of  one  irregular  vale  are 
covered  by  a  lovely  and  translucent  lake^  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  which  is  a  rocky  headlandi 
through  which  the  water  rushes  in  several  broken 
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ttreamsy  and  fonns  a  cascade  eminent  for  wildness 
of  character  and  picturesque  effect.     Nature  is 
assisted,  and  not  incumbered,  throughout  the  whole 
domain.    The  only  building  in  the  grounds  is  a 
mausoleum,  which  was  erected  for  himself  by  John, 
Earl  of  Shelburne,  and  is  inscribed  to  his  memory, 
Malmsburt,  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  topographical  interestj  is  seated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence,    peninsulated    by  two  small 
streams.    The  origin  of  this  place  is  ascribed  to  a 
monastic  foundation,  which,  by  progressive  de- 
grees, '  attained  great  opulence  and  power.     A 
castle,  erected  at  a  subsequent  date,  bestowed  mi- 
litary defence  on  the  cloisters  of  religious  seclusion. 
The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  parts 
of  which  are  still  visible ;  and  that  ancient  barrier 
was  entered  by  four  massive  gates,  now  entirely 
destroyed. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Abbey  of  Malmsbury  was 
founded  in  the  seventh  century.    The  institution 
was  greatly  favoured  by  many  successive  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  and  was  scarcely  less  distinguished 
by  sovereign|9  posterior  to  the  Norman  conquest. 
The  monks  were  of  the  Benedictine  Order;  and, 
aided  by  a  continuation  of  regal  munificence,  the 
establishment  rose  to  power  and  wealth,  only  se- 
condary, in  the  west  of  England,  to  the  advantages 
{K>9sessed  by  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Glastonbury. 
The  buildings  are  said  to  have  occupied  forty-five 
a  5 
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acres  of  ground;  but  there  are  now  &w  remains, 
except  the  abbey-churcb,  which  was  a  stracture  of 
great  magnificence.  This  fabric  appears  to  have 
been  erected  at  that  period  in  which  the  circular 
and  pointed  arch  were  both  in  fashion,  although 
the  former  was  declining  in  public  esteem.  The 
prevailing  style  in  the  arches^  columns,  and  orna- 
ments, is  the  Anglo-Norman;  but  the  pointed 
mode  is  adopted  on  both  sides  of  the  nave,  and  in 
the  vaulting  of  the  aisles^  which  were  evidently 
erected  at  the  same  time  as  those  portions  in  which 
the  circular  style  is  used.  The  present  remains  of 
this  once- spacious  pile  comprise  only  the  nave 
with  its  aisles,  parts  of  the  transept,  and  a  large 
porch  on  the  southern  side.  The  western  front  is 
much  mutilated,  but  its  remains  prove  that  it  muBt 
have  been,  when  perfect,  unusually  grand  and  im« 
pressive.  Several  Anglo-Saxon  princes  and  pve« 
lates  were  interred  within  these  walls,  but  none  of 
their  tombs  can  now  be  traced. 

The  Castle  of  Malmsbury  was  erected  by  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  whose  fondness  for  a  display  of 
magnificence  in  architecture  has  been  noticed  in  a 
previous  page.  This  fortress  is  mentioned  in  many 
parts  of  our  national  annals,  and  was  the  first  castle 
assdled  and  reduced  by  Prince  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry,  the  second  king  of  England  of  that  name, 
when  he  asserted  his  rights  in  opposition  to  the 
usurping  Stephen. 
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The  town  contaioa  vestiges  of  several  ecclesiay- 
tical  structarefl»  inferior  in-  conseqi^ence  to  those 
already  described;  and  the  antiquarian  visit^^t 
will  find  some  gratification  in  a  view  of  the  Mtfirh^ 
Cross^  which  is  thought  to  have  beep  erected  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

Malmsbury  was  di8tingui$faed|  at  an  early  perio4> 
for  a  prosperous  cultivation  of  the  clothing  trfide* 
This  branch  of  commerce^  however^  declined  after 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealthi  but  has  lately 
been  revived,  upon  a  small  scale* 

This  place  has  produced  the  following  eminent 
natives: — Oliver  of  MalnuSbury,  a  learned  monk, 
bom  early  in  the  eleventh  century;  William  of 
Mblmsburyi  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  of  our 
early  historians;  born  towards  the  ^^c[d]e  of  the 
Mune  century ;  and  Thomas  Hobbes>  a  celebrated 
philosophical  and  political  'Writer,  born  in  ^he  year 
1588. 

Al  the.  distance!  of  one  milp  from  the  above  town 
is  CfiiLitLVOiir  Pa^k,  the  seat  of  the  Ear}  of  Suff 
folk.  This  18  a  large  and  magnificent  structure  of 
freestone,  in  the  fonn  of  an  oblong  squ^e,  with 
fouir  dissimilar  fronts>  of  which  the  western  is  Sfud 
eo  have  been  designed  by.  Inigo  Jones.  The  jfront 
j^owards  the  .east,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  building,  is  ol^a  comparatively  modem  charac- 
ter, having  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  SuffUk  and  Berks,  who  ttied  in  1779*  Some 
q6 
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curioYU  and  interesting  portraits  are  pnsserved  in 
this  mansion  ;  but  the  chief  collection  of  the  noble 
proprietor  of  the  domain  is  preserved  in  his  London 
residence. 

LiDDiARD  Park  [229],  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  village  of  Liddiard  Tregoze,  is  the  seat  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  mansion  is  a  spacious 
and  handsome  building,  surrounded  by  extensive 
groimds^  enriched  with  much  venerable  wood.  At 
one  extremity  a  portion  of  the  park  is  separated 
from  the  remainder  by  a  fine  sheet  of  water.  The 
annexed  print  shews  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
house,  as  viewed  from  the  margin  of  this  ornamental 
pond. 

The  town  of  Crickx>ade  is  situated  in  a  flat 
tract  of  country,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
IsiSy  or  Thames^  which  has  its  source  not  far  from 
the  town.  This  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
population  and  importance,  but  its  consequence  is 
now  much  diminished.  The  buildings  are  i^efly 
ranged  in  one  long  street,  in  the  central  part  of 
which  stands  the  Town-House^  a  fabric  supported 
upon  ten  pillars,  and  erected  in  the  year  1569. 
This  town  contains  two  churches,  that  dedicated 
to  St.  Sampson  being  the  principal.  The  church 
thus  denominated  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crossi 
having  a  handsome  tower  in  the  centre.  The  sum- 
mit  is  adorned  with  an  open  balustrade,  above 
which  rise  four  angular  pinnacles,  with  niches  and 
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pedestato*  The  toirer  is  <^en  within^  to  a  conni- 
d^ralble  height,  and  is  ornamented  with  several 
shi^ds  of  arms,  among  which  may  be  noticed  the 
cognizance  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick.  The  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  is  a  venerable  pile,  dis- 
playing some  vestiges  of  Anglo-Norman  archi- 
tecture. 

CsiLTON  LoBGB^  near  Uie  town  of  Hunger/brd^  ^ 
-occupies  the  site  of  an.  ancient  mansion,  which  was 
-formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke^ 
confidential  secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  re- 
tired hither  previous  to  the  Restoration.  The 
estate  was  afterwards  possessed  by  Governor  Hol- 
well^  meihorable  as  being  the  last  survivor  of  the 
'unfortuilate  persons  who  were  confined  in  the  Hole 
«t  Calcutta.  The  present  mansion  was  erectfed, 
acme  few  years  back,  after  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Pilkington. 

-  Near  the  village  of  Avebxthy  [230],  or  Abury, 
about  four  miles  from  Marlborough  towards  the 
west,  is  to  be  viewed  the  most  gigantic  and  most 
interesting  of  our  ancient  British  monuments.  In 
the  present  dilapidated  state  of  this  vast  but  rude 
Ktructure^  it  is  difficult  to  convey  due  ideas  respect- 
ing its  former  extent  and  character.  The  immense 
stones  and  earth-works  of  which  it  was  composed 
have  been  gradually  encroached  upon,  and  de- 
stroyedy  by  the  farmers  and  'other  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  village  ^  and  the  ponderous,  but 
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conftucd  relief,  are  now  mndx  leM  impeaiog  in 
eflbcl  than  thoie  of  Stonehoige^  altboii^  un- 
questionably  mora  curious,  as  well  as  of  greater 
antiquity* 

8ome  knowledge  concerning  the  original  state  of 
tMs  vast  temple  may  be  communicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.     A  *  large  and  flat  area  of  ground 
was  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch  and  a  lofty  Tal- 
lum.    The  bank,  or  Tallum,  was  raised  on  the  oat- 
side  of  the  ditch>  with  a  terrace  about  the  middle 
of  the  inner  slope^  appearing  to  have  been  designed 
as  a  standing-place  for  spectators.  ■   Immediately 
within  the  ditch,  and  encompassing  the  whirie  area^ 
was  a  continued  series  of  large  upright  stones,  100 
in  number.     These  stones  were  placed  at  regular 
distances,  and  usually  measured  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  feet  in  he^ht,  and  about  forty  feet  in 
circumference.    Within  the  area  of  this.circle  were 
two  double  circles,  each  consisting  of  two  concen- 
tric circles.      Both  of  the  exterior  circles  were 
formed  by  thirty  stones,  of  similar  dUmensions,  and 
equally  distant  from  each  otheri  as  in  the  Huge 
^iclosing  circle.      The  inner  ones    consisted  of 
twelve  stones,  of  like  pr<^rtions.    In  the  interior 
of  the  southern  concentric  circle  was  an  upright 
stone,  of  larger  dimensions  than  any  of  the  others ; 
and  within  the  northern  one  was  a  group^  of  three 
stones,  placed  perpendicularly,  and  having  a  large 
flat  stone  for  an  impost.    There  were  two  entrances 
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into  the  grand  circle,  which  were  approached  by 
two  avenues,  or  double  rows  of  upright  stones,  ex- 
tending a  mile  in  length,  and  each  formed  by  100 
stones^  placed  at  nearly  equal  distances.  One  of 
these  avenues  had,  at  its  further  extremity,  a  double 
concentric  circle^  of  comparatively  small  dimen- 
sions. The  other  avenue  had,  at  its  termination, 
only  a  single  large  and  upright  stone,  near  which 
mrere  several  barrows,^  or  tumuli.  On  the  northern 
side  of  this  avenue,  at  the  fiftieth  stcme,  was  a 
^roup  of  three  stones^  resembling  the  erection 
neticed  in  the  interior  of  the  northern  eirde. 

Such  were  the  arrangement  and  Con^ruction  of 
this  immense  temple ;  but  the  date  at  which  it  was 
formed,  and  the  specific  soiemtuties  for  which  it 
was  designed,  are  hidden  for  ever  by  that  profound 
reil  which  has  faliea  over  the  superstition  and  cus- 
toms of  remote  and.  unlettered  ages.  Various 
conjectures  on  these  topica  have  been  hazarded  by 
ingenious  writers ;  butnone  of  the  opinions  Adduced 
Appear  to  be  of  a  satisfactory  character.  From  the 
less  artificial  mode  of  construction  it  may,  however, 
be  safely  argued,  that  this  temple  is  of  higher 
antiquity  than  the  elaborate  monument  at  Stone^ 
lienge,  and  that  it  was  probably  formed  by  the 
first  rude  Celtic  ii^abitants  of  the  island. 
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This  inland  county  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  StaflTordshire  and .  Shropshire.  On 
the  east  it  unites  with  the  county  of  Warwick ;  on 
the  south  with  Gloucestershire,  and  on  the  west 
with  the  county  of  Hereford.  Its  form  is  very  irre- 
gular, and  there  are  on  every  side  detached  tracts, 
completely  surrounded  by  neighbouring  counties. 
The  extent  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained ; 
but,  according  to  the  most  judicipus  computation, 
the  extreme  length. is  about,  thirty-six  miles,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  twenty«six. 

This  county  has  been  much  admired  for  the  fine 
combinations  of  landscape  scenery  afforded  in 
several  parts.  The  southern  division  is  most  rich 
in  natural  beauty.  In  that  direption  rise  the  Mal- 
vern and  the  Breedon  Hills,  replete  with  charms  of 
a  diversified  character.  In  the  vicinity*of  Worcester 
the  face  of  the  country  is  also  truly  captivating, 
and  most  parts  of  the  county  are  agreeably  varied 
with  hill  and  vale.  Wood  is  abundant,  and  the 
banks  of  the  different  rivers  are  scarcely  excelled, 
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in  fertility  and  picturesque  display^  by  those  of  any 
streams  in  South  Britain. 

^Interspersed  with^elds  appropriated  to  the  com* 
mon  purposes  of  husbandry,  are  numerous  hop* 
grounds  and  orchards,  which  add  to  the  attraction 
o£  the  scenery,  whilst  they  conduce,  in  an  important 
degree,  t6  the  valuable  products  of  this  county. 

The  mineralogical  productions  are  few.  Free- 
stone, fit  for  building,  is  found  in  several  parts  ; 
and  limestone  is  worked  in  great  Sundance.  At 
I>roitwich  are  salt- springs,  cultivated  with  con- 
siderable success. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Severn,  the  Avon, 
the  Teme,  and  the  Stour. 

WoRC£§TSR,  the  capital  of  this  cfounty,  haathe- 
general  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best-built 
and  most  agreeable  cities  in  the  kingdom.  Its 
situation  is  greatly  favourable  to  the  display  of  its 
buildings,  and  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 
Placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  its  spacioua 
streets  rise  gradually  from  the  margin  of  that  v^vet, 
whilst  they  are  sheltered  from  the  chill  and  inju- 
rious blasts  of  the  east  by  a  well*wooded  hill.  The 
circumference  of  the  city  is  about  four  miles.  The 
streets  are  in  general  broad  and  well  paved,  and 
continual  improvements  are  taking  place. 

The  first  event  of  importance  Jn  the  annals  of 
this  ancient  city,  relates  to  a  destruction  of  its 
principal  buildings,  in  the  year  1(H1,  by  order  of 
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Hardicanutey  in  coiuequeiice  of  the  inhabitants 
refusing  to  pay  the  tax  termed  Danegek,  The 
city  was  likewise  twice  reduced  by  fire  in  the 
twelfth  century,  aad  suffered  severely  in  the  wars 
between  Stephen  and  the  Empress.Maud.  During 
the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this 
place  was  a  frequent  object  of  contention  between, 
the  rival  parties ;  and,  in  the  year  1651,  became 
the  scene  of  that  memoraUe  battle  in  whidi^  Cconip 
well  entirely  d^eated  the  Scotch  army^  and  other 
paitizaas  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  esci^e  of 
the  Prince,  and  some  circumstances  attending  his 
temporarjr  secretion  atBoeeobel^  have  been  already 
noticed  in  our  account  of  Shropshire.  It  may'  be 
remarked,  in  the  present  fsfe^  that  the  heat  of  jthe 
baittfe  lay  to  die  east  of  the  city,  and  the  principal 
slaughter  is  said  to  have  occurred  ^^  between 
**  Perrywood  and  Che  Ckmin&ndery." 

Worcester  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  fortified 
wall,  some  remains  of  which  may  sftill  be  seen. 
The  wall  appears  te  have  been  of  great  strengthi 
imd  was  entered  by  six  gates,  now  taken  down. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  public  8tructure9,  the 
curiosity  of  the  enquirer  is  necessarily  first  directed 
to  the  Cathedrai,  The  diocess  of  Worcester  is  ef 
Anglo-Sax<Hi  origin,  but  the  Cathedral-buildings 
have  twice  experienced  the  desolating  effects  of 
fire^  and  now  present  few  relics  of  architecture 
more  ancient  than  the  early,  part  of  the  thirteeath 
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century.  The  existing  ffibric  was  dedioftted,  in 
the  presence  of  King  Henry  the  Third  and  many 
of  the  principal  nobility,  in  the  year  1218 ;  but 
was  considerably  augmented  and  improved  in  va* 
rioua  succeeding  ages,  the  last  alteration  of  im« 
portance  taking  place  about  the.year  1380. 

In  regard  to  the  exterior,  this  edifice  displaya 
little  ornament,  but  constitutes  an  object  of  gfeat. 
beauty,  on  account  of  its  dignified  proportioas^  and 
the  elegant  %htness  of  its  architecture.  The  noble 
tower  which  rises  from  the  centre  is  900  feet  in. 
height)  and  is  richly  ornamented  with  aMie^ 
canopies,  and  sculpture.  This  part  of  the  building 
was  completed  in  1374. 

The  interior  presents  an  august  archit^tural' 
display,  in  which  the  pointed  style  almost.  uniTe»f 
sally  prevails.  The  columns  of  the  nave  are  elalM>« 
ratdy  clustered,  with  capitab  highly  ornamented. 
The  two  western  arches  of  thin  divkion  of  the 
structure  are  seQii<»eircular,  and  worthy  of  attentive 
examination,  as  vestiges  which  have  survived  die 
two  disastrous  fires  to  which  the  bmlding  was  eiL* 
posed.  The  magnificent  west  window  was  remo- 
delled in  l?8d. 

The  choir  is  extremely  magnificent,  and  aibrds> 
in  its  different  parts  many  instructive  exaiiples  of 
the  progressive  modes  adopted  in  English  architect 
ture.  The  stalls,  which  are  in  a  state  of  excellent 
preservation,   are  of  oak,   and  were  constructed 
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about  die  year  1897.  These  ancient  seats  are 
adorned  with  much  carious  canring^  partly  a]luisite 
to  the  animosity  wbidi  continually  prevailed  be- 
tween the  regular  Monks  and  the  preaching  Friars; 
The  pulpit  is  of  an  octangular  form,  the  ^nt  and 
sides  being  of  stone»  ricMy  decorated  with.  emble« 
matic  carvings.  The  great  east  window  was  new- 
nEiodelled  in  1792. 

The  monuments  are  very  numerous,  and  are  fre- 
quently of  great  interest.  Above  thirty  of  the 
bishops  of  Worcester  arcTinterred  in  this  cathedral ; 
and  within  the  same  walls  lie  the  remains  of  several 
personages  more  highly  distinguished  iii  the  general 
annals  of  the  country.  Amongst  these  must  be 
noticed  the  tomb  of  King  John,  which  is  the  most 
meient  royal  monument  now  remaining  in  E^land. 
This  idtar-tomb  is  situated  near  the  east  end  of  the 
choir.  Upon  the  top  lies  the  sculptured  resem- 
blance of  the  king^  with  the  crown  upon  the  head. 
In  the  right  hand  is  pktced  the  sceptre,  and  in  the 
1^  a  vwardf  whose  point  is  received  in  the  mouth 
of  a  lion  couchant.  On  the  s<mth  side  of  the  choir 
is  the  chantry  of  Prince  Arthur,  elder  brother  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  a  sepulchral  chapel>  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  except  that  towards  the  east^  with 
richly«omamented  open  work.  The  tomb  is  of 
white  marble,  superbly  decorated. 

On  the  south  side  of  che  Cathedral  is  a  capacious 
Cloister f  constructed  about  the  year  1S72.    The 
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adjaeent  Chapter  Home  is  a  beautiful  structure, 
erected  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  cloister. 
This  building,  which  is  worthy  of  minute  inspec- 
tion,  now  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  council- 
room  and  library. 

In  the  tract  termed  College-Green^  on  the  same 
side  of  the  cathedral,  is  a  fabric  of  some  notoriety, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Edgars  Ta/mer^  wjiich 
is  said  to  have  formerly  constituted  the  principid 
entrance  to  the  Castle,  but  is  now  occupied  as  the 
reg^trar's  office. 

The  Palace  of  the  Bishop  stands  near  the 
fsathedral,  on  a  commanding  site^  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Severn.  This  structure  was  originally 
surrounded  by  embattled  walls,  and  had  all  the  rude 
dignity  of  an  ancient  baronial  residence.  Modem 
alterations  have  meliorated  so  undesirable  a  severity 
of  aspect,  and  the  mansion  is  now  well-suited  to 
the  hospitable  duties  incumbent  on  a  christian 
prelate. 

The  Parochial  Churches  are  ten  in  number, 
several  of  which  are  highly  respectable  as  architec- 
tural objects.  The  building  dedicated  to  St.  Cle- 
jment  retains  many  traces  of  Anglo-Norman  design. 

Amongst  the  Monastic  Foundations  of  this  town 
the  most  remarkable  was  that  termed  |he  Cofs- 
mandery,  a  house  belonging  to  the  Knights-Hos- 
pitallers.   Some  remains  of  the,  building,  including 
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a  part  of  the  cbapel>  and  the  great  hal),  or  refec- 
tory, are  still  to  be  seen.  The  attention  of  the 
antiquary  is  also  demanded  to  the  lofty  mount,  on 
which  formerly  stood  the  keep  of  Worcester  Castle. 
This  hill  is  now  enclosed  in  a  pleasure-garden^ 
and  is  the  only  vestige  of  the  fortress^  with  the 
exception  of  some  parts  of  the  walls,  now  worited 
into  the  buildings  of  the  county*gaol. 

The  GuUihaU  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  stroc- 
ture,  finished  in  17^,  from  a  design  of  Mr.  Whiter 
a  native  architect,  and  a  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  This  fabric  is  composed  of  brick,  with  orna- 
mental parts  of  stone,  the  whole  being  surmounted 
with  iltatues  respresenting  Justice,  Peace^  Plenty, 
Indtisti^^  and  Chastisement.  The  Bridge  over  the 
Severn  was  rebuilt  in  1781,  and  is  an  erection  of 
considerable  elegance..  The  Charitable  Institutions 
are  numerous,  and  include  an  Infirmary,  built  and 
supported  by  voluntary  contribuUons. 

The  commerce  of  this  city  is  very  great,  arising 
not  only  from  ihe  surplus  products  of  the  county 
and  its  own  manufactures^  but  f^om  the  great 
conveniencies  resqlting  from  its  very  extended 
water  carriage.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
those  of  a  beautiful  species  of  porcelain,  and  of 
gloves,  which  are  much  approved^  and  are  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities. 

The  small  and  straggling  town  of  Dsoitwich 
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occupies  a  low  situation,    on  the  banks  of  the 
Salwarpe.    This  place  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
Salt-worksy  which  appear  tor  have  been  cultivated 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  English  history,  and  were  of 
considerable  importance  when  the  Survey  termed 
!E)bniesday  was  made  by  order  of  William  the  First. 
The  great  substratum  of  tlie  vicinity  of  Droitwich 
is  described  as  being  a  salt-rock,  which  usually  lies 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  be« 
low  the  level.    On  boring  in  any  part,  the  salt- 
springs  are  found  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
below  the  surface.    The  borer  then  passes  through 
nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  gypsum, 
when  the  brine  river,  of  about  twenty-two  inches 
in  depth,  is  met  with.     The  process  of  the  manu- 
facture may  be  explained  in  the  following  terms  :— 
A  small  quantity  of  common  water  is  first  put  in 
the  pans,  to  prevent  the  brine  from  burning  to  the 
bottom.     The  pan  is  then  filled  with  brine,  and  a 
small  piece  of  resin,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  is 
thrown  in,  to  hasten  the  granulation.     The  salt, 
when  boiling,  forms  its  crystallizations  on  the  sur- 
face ;  these  fall  to  the  bottom,  atid  from  thence  are 
laded  into  baskets,    permitted  for  some  time  to 
drain,  and  then  put  into  stoves,  to  harden  the  salt 
for  use.     The  salt-springs  of  Droitwich  possess 
more  strength  than  those  found  in  any  other  part 
of  England,  and  form  a  source  of  great  emolument 
to  the  inhabitants. 
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Haglbt  [231],  the  far-famed  seat  of  the  nobk 
family  of  Lyttleton,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  this  county.     The  present 
mansion  was  erected  by  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton^ 
Bear  the  site  of  an  ancient  building  which  had  long 
constituted  the  family  residence.    The  form  is  that 
of  a  parallelogram^  and  the  south  front  is  adorned 
with  a  light  and  elegant  double  range  of  steps, 
from  which  the  prospect  is  very  extensive.    The 
principal  apartments  are  furnishfd  in  a  refined  taste, 
and  are  enriched  with  a  noble  collection  of  pic- 
tures, equally  calculated  to  gratify  the  connoisseur 
and  the  student  of  biographical  history. 

The  grounds  abound  in  natural  beauties,  and 
were  laid  out  with  exquisite  judgment  by  George 
Lord  Lyttleton.  The  artificial  ornaments  are  more 
numerous  than  is  allowed  in  modern  landscape- 
gardening,  but  are  so  well  placed  and  skilfully 
,  designed,  that  they  unite  harmoniously  with  the 
more  simple  charms  of  the  scenery.  All  around  is 
indeed  classic  ground,  and  every  point  of  prospect^ 
or  decorative  particular,  acquires  additional  at^ 
traction  from  a  remembrance  of  the  departed  worth 
and  wit  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  first  Lord 
Lyttleton  drew  around  him,  in  this  dignified  re- 
treat, the  most  eminent  men  of  his  era ;  and  the 
character  of  the  domain  is  thus  justly  delineated  by 
Thomson,  who  often  studied  the  beauties  and 
varieties  of  nature  in  the  shades  of  Hagley : 


**  TlMB  BriUsii  TBMj^e  1  Tt)«rt  a3mig  tht  pOr^ 

*'  Widi  «9«ci6  (l^<riiui«,  and  tbi^d  wkii  fliotay  ooelis-- 

**  Tbere  on  each  hand  the  guahipg  watiers  plaf^ 

"  And  down  the  roagli  cascade  white  dashing  fell, 

**  Or  gleam  in  lengthened  vista  through  the  trees.'* 

The  CimriJk  of  Haglay  staacb  embosam^d  in 
lMe>»  ftt  A  Ahoft  distfUM^e  frosa  the  houM.    Thu 
vieiN^rftUie  &brk  coaUung  monuoaeots  to  jnan^r  iUos* 
trious  members  of  the  Lyttleton  family^  amo^/tt 
whom  must  be  mentioRed  Lucj^  the  first  wife  of 
George  Lord  Ly ttleton^  whose  death  was  deplored 
bj  that  aniiable  nobleman  id  a  weU-knowB  vfkODfiAy. 
This  moBument  is  of  white  marble,  and  cooaists  pf 
an  urn  on  a  pedestal     Upon  the  front  ia  carved, 
an  relief,  a  female  &ce  in  profile;  ani  under  it  i$ 
iaaccibed  the  word    **  Xwa^l"     The  figure  of 
Hjmefi  rests  on  the  pedestal,  his  torch  extinct^ 
and  his  e;yes  sufiused  ia  tears.    Under  a  plab  slab, 
on  a  c0i>tigiioM9  spot,  Ue  the  reraaios  of  the  be- 
ceased  hosbsiadi    tbua   se-imited,  in  pallid  and 
iBownfid  Icdlowshjpt,  with  the  objeot  most  bdev^d. 
IB  life. 

The  |0wn  9^  JUi>iMs»HiiMr^u  chie%  oecufMiea 
a  low  situation^  and  is  divided  into  twp  uae^^t^ai 
parts  by  the  river  SUmt.  Towards  the  estremities 
ef  Ihe  town*  many  ^  the  houses  are  cut  out  af  the 
solid  reck^  in  a  mmSAr  mapner  ta  thoK  deaertbed 
aafiMnoiog  part  «f  the  ft9w»  of  NottiogbeiD.  The 
inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  ia  the  wantt- 
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facture  of  carpets,  which  are  thought  to  be  un- 
rivalled for  beauty  of  pattern  and  excellence  of 
colours.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  arti- 
cles was  formerly  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  but 
has  declined  in  recent  years.  To  this  homely,  but 
useful  branch  of  manufacture,  Shenstone  alludes 
in  the  following  lines,  addressed  to  a  bard  whose 
effusicms  were  more  conspicuous  for  quantity  than 
merit : 

"  Thy  verses,  friend,  are  Kidderminster  Stuff", 
"  .And  I  must  owi&TOu'ire  nieasur'd  out  enough." 
*  The  Church  [232]  is  a  handsome,  structure,  in 
the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  and  is  seated  in  a 
commanding  situation  on  the  brow  of  a  knoll.  The 
interior  is  fitted  up  with  exemplary  neatness,  and 
contains  several  ancient  monuments  of  consi- 
derable interest.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church- 
yard is  a  Free  Grammar-school  of  great  utility ; 
and  the  schools  for  charitable  education,  of  a  more 
humble  character,  are  numerous,  and  reflect  much 
honour  on  the  liberal  views  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  also  twelve  alms-houses  for  the  comfort 
of  the  aged ;  and  a  dispensary,  supported  by  volun- 
tary contribution. 

Near  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  is  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Cooksey  family,  two 
knights  of  which  name  have  monuments  in  the  paro- 
chial church. 
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Stourpoat,. about  four  miles  from  KiddertQin-. 
ster,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seyern,  is  a  town  of  mo- 
dern creation,  and  owes  its  .existence  to  the  Trent 
and  Severn,   or  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 
Canal,  which  forms  an  important  medium  of  coiii- 
munication  between  the  central  and  western  parts 
of  the  kingdom.     The  houses  are  in  general  neat 
and   commodious;   and  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise  which  prevails  is  denoted  by  the  capa-v 
clous  wharfs   and  numerous  warehooses.      The 
Bridge  [233]  thrown  over  the  river  Severn  at  this 
place  consists  of  a  single  arch,  of  cast  iron,  150 
feet  in  span,  and  about  fifty  feet  in  perpendiculat 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  water.    The  avenues 
to  the  main  arch  comprise,  on  both  sides,  a  long 
range  of  smaller  arches,  composed  of  brick,  ex- 
tending, on  the  whole,  between  six  and  seven  hun-  . 
dred  feet. 

Hartlebury  Castle  [234]  has  formed  for 
many  centuries  the  country  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Worcester.  In  former  times  this  strucr 
ture  possessed  all  the  harshness  of  an  ancient 
fortress,  and  continued  in  a  diefencible  state  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First  the  castle  was  seized  by 
Colonel  Morgan  ;  but  was  repaired  and  improved 
subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  and  now  constitutes 
a  spacious  mansion  of  an  elegant  and  appropriate 
character. 

B  2 


Hm  prkidytl  part  t>f  the  pmstnt  iniWfaytrnn 
evMeted  aader  liie  dfrectum  of  BsAop  H«i|^  in 
*•  eariy'  pan  of  the  elgiMeenth  «nttury ;  liil|piMt 
iMpvoteiwems  ir«tie  eibctted  by  die  iaie  ii||||i|le 
BIkhop  Hurd,  who  funyithid  th^  libugfj^^ 
Mloct  and  well  eliomi  eollei^km  0(h4idlm^i^/k^ 
«ie  of  his  subcMsen  lo  the  «ee  of  Wtfjitoiiit 
Ai&oiig  dm  oollecdon  are'tlte  piiHe^  «l4l  noM 
eadaiBble  iv^orks  fhn*  the  UhirnQS  lof  Mr.  Pope  4smd 
Mahop  WMnirtMi.  The  oistk  is  iitwaited  oa 
mttig|pmind»  vndhaft,  totmsiattesDcah,  a  lovely 
Attd  extensive  pnospect  over  tbe^adb  of  Sevanu     • 

The  bmy  ani  ^dmting  ^towa  lof  Bbwblby  is 
steated  ibu  thehfiakB^f  nhedSrrera,  aearthe  centra 
otTM  popak«a  adAaufintdribg  district.  In  die  »»- 
tamth  oeDtufiy  this  piaoe  acquired  soma  additwaai 
eonaeqaesice^  on  iccaoaat.  o^  the  i^sidance  of  Ptimea 
Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  &evtaaBi>  ^it 
Wkk»Ml,  in  ihe  immediate.  aeighbiaiiffcaod;^]^iag 
CiMirlta  the  Ftf«t£jted  his 'quartera  here,  foraome 
ttea,  dariftg   the   dtsaifttous  dvii  w«ss  «f  Im 

paHo4« 

A  ^easidarable  pan  of  this  toim  ikttmlt  et^d» 
Mt  of  a  fa^,  aod  ^  of  aaeligiUe  diaracter;  bat 
the  more  ancient  hutikUaga  are  framed  of  tiiaher*> 
irork,  and  appear  to  be  aunk  iti  an  undoriinble 
hollow  when  viewed  fnymthe  neighbouring  fafl'^jpita. 
l%e  rrvbr.  navigation  «b-  bci#y  and  pro8pero«i#/'%yi 
there  are  extensive  Wharfs  on  each  side 
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Setcnw  The  Bridge  \9a£\  Ib  it  Hght  and  deguit 
structure  of  modero  cNroclMb 

In  eecIesiwtiQBl  anrai^eiaeiit^  BeiRdiejr  U  com- 
l»riaed  in  the  partdi  of  Bdhbrnfivi,  and  hts^  tbcf«r- 
lbre»  oafy  a  Cbafid  of  Ease  fiv  tim  accvnunodatmi 
nf  Ae  inhabitants.  Thia  ataruekora  waa  t^viik  in 
the  year  1748,  and  ia  of  a.aeat  anddeooraua  dtti- 
racter.  The  Town-Hall  is  a  commodious  modem 
building  of  stone;  n^i,  there  is  a  Free-School^ 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  trade  of 
thn  inhabitants  cbleiy  d^penda  iqpon  the  tv«flte  of 
tlif  StvQvn ;  but  tha  tannii^  of  leatber  has.  lanf 
bfian  an  established  and  li^cativ^  bnainaai ;  nod  the 
^fl|is  for  saitofs  nade  bsim  %ib^  bald  in  great  fs|aaa\ 
nnd  ara^  exported  in  ooa^idafaUe  quamitiesv*^ 
JRicbard  Wjllis>  Biahiqp  9f  Winchester^  vaa  aon  «f 
n  tradesman  in  this  town«,  ^iigi^ed  in  the  maiHiftir'' 
^ma  (rf  the  abaya-<naP)Qd  Uod  of  capa* 

The  country  in  th^  ^qinity  of  BewiSey  in  aair 
trenely  beautifuU  and  is  estriebad  with  sevam) 
nncient  buildings^  amoagiit  wUch  the  Chuwck  of 
Ribbesford  is-particularly  deserTing  of  ioveatig^tipi. 
..This  venerable  fikf  aibf^  some  ourieua  traeea  of 
citenlar  aretutecture  ^tetmed  StBwm  by  aanse 
aonriats)  blended  with  iaUiresting  speeinens  of  tha 
fK>int)sd  style*  OTsr  the  dosarway  is  a  very  aneinnt 
piece  of  sculpture ;  and  the  intavior  contains  §emnil 
Monumental  tablets^  and  s«nM  aimorial  beariati. 
In  tha  viciitfty  is  a  vanasaMe  iaanainn,.fiMniai^  die 
n  S 
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•eat  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert^  youngest  brother  of 
the  romantic  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

The  Malvern  Hills,  situated  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  counry,  are  greatly  cel^baated  for 
beauty  of  scenery^  and  are  rendered  additionally 
attractive  on  account  of  the  medicinal  wtien  which 
rise  in  their  vicinity,  and  promise 

"  The  uerve  relax' d  to  brace ;  the  v^tal  tide 
**  Exhausted  to  replenisli." 

This  fine  range  of  hills  consists  of  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  elevations^  about  nin^  miles  in  length  ;  the 
greatest  breadi;h  not  exceeding  two  miles.  The 
4^everal  hills  all  present  rounded  summits,  and  from 
tme  extremity  to  the  other  the  whole  are  nearly 
Covered  with  a  liixui^iant  vegetation.  The  pros- 
pects obtained  from  various  points  are  grand  abd 
extensive,  whilst  the'  valleys  have  a  pastoral  soft* 
iiess  of  character  that  denies  delineation;  Many 
spots  abound  in  curious ^ineralogical  productions. 
.  Two  villages  demanding  notice  are  included  ia 
tMs  captivating  district. 

<Ireat  Malverk,  the  prindpal  i^esort  of  visi- 
tors, consists  of  about  sixty  houses,  many  of  wbich 
'are  of  an  ornamental  desolation,  and  are  rendered 
'6f  a  rural  and  pleasing  character  by  attachied  gar- 
dens and  plantations jof  fruit-trees.  From  different 
patts  of  the  villi&ge  the  aspect  of  the  hills  is  bold 
and  striking,  aiid  fine  views  are  gained  ofthe  sur- 
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roundiog  country,  where  cUlUvatioh  and  the  softer 
beauties  of  imprciryement  constitute  the  principal 
features  In  the  envir(ms  of  the  village  are  several 
kandsome  villas,  forming  the  constant  summer 
residenpe  of  their  proprietors,  persons  of  fortune, 
induced  to  select  this  place  for  an  abode^  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauties  of  the  situati<Hi  and  the 
social  intercourse  to  be  obtaixied.  It  hfts  been  ob«> 
served  that  "Malvern,  though  very  small,  boasts 
**  of  some  convenieDcies,  perhaps  in  a  superior  style 
**  to  other  places ;  for  invalids  who  require  greater 
*^  re^tirement  than  usual  may  be  supplied  with  lodg* 
**  ings  (and  that  on  a  scsile  agreeable  to  dieir  cir- 
<«  cumstances)  in  private  families,  several  of  whom 
*f  appropriate  part  of  their  houses  for  the  accom- 
**  modation  of:  8traiig«i»  during  the  suiQmer 
«  QKmths." 

The  Church  [236]  is  a  noble  structure,  171  feet' 
long  and  sixty -three  feet  in  width.  The  plan  is 
(cruciform ;  and  ftom  the  centre  springs  a  square 
tower,  124  feel  in  height.  This  fine  building  was 
re-edified  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tb^  Seventh,  under 
the  care  of  Sir  Reginald  Eray^  whose  architectural 
talents  are  also  displayed  in  the  Chfq>el  at  Weit^ 
minster,  and  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  ki 
Windsor.  In  the  renovation  then  effected  the 
ancient  nave  was  su&red  to  remain,  and  that  part 
6f  the  building  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  style.  -  Every  other  division  is  in 
R  4 
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pttBMA  arofaititfture,  and  wfaiek  chiefly  dtfiMde 
^  attraetioAmiUgiMiett  ofdarign,  and  aedHflfliM 
farteTf  of  oraamentid  patticulan.    At  an  exatiq^ 
al^  tids  oottly  style,   the  diarcli  of  MatMrn  19 
eatirtad  to  a  faigb  rank  aneogst  ecclemslieal  bulkk 
ftigs ;  and  the  tower  mutt  be  allowed  by  the  moat 
teci^oot  observer  to  be  of  eaaitient  beaaty.    Hie 
flatkfmry  wiH  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  east;  €b4 
has  been  paved  ynth  decorated  tiles,  contaiaiiiig 
tiio  armorial  beaflDgs  of  many  old  and  noble  fami- 
Iffs.    There  are  also  sei*eral  mon«Hi^its  worthy 
of  attentive  iaapeetioo.    This  chureh  was  formerly 
tfltaohed  to  a  Piriory  of  Aeneditetine  MMfks,  which 
liwaished  mitfi  the  time  of  the  disiolttti<ni  of  «lo* 
dastic  houses  in  Itte  time  of  Bonvy  th«  filghth.  The 
entrance  to  the  priory  still  remains,  and  is  knowii 
by  the  namss  of  the  Abbty*Oate. 

LinLH  Macvbrk,  formerly  a  vfllage  of  con* 
sUenMe  extent,  bot  a»w  eostaiaing  only  a  hm 
hnmUe  dweUiogs^  is  seated  on  a  geatle  riope,  near 
the  eatraooe  of  a  qiaeious  hollow  in  this  hUly 
tract  of  country.  Here  was  formerly^  as  in  the 
atiglifbottring  village,  a  BenedBetine  Priofy;  bm 
this  latter  religioiis  bouse  waei  less  patronised  by 
lAient  benefaetevs,  and  was  merely  a  cell  to 
Worcester*  The  a^urvk,  mow  partly  in  rains,  is  • 
fricturesqae  and  iatipressive  object;  a  screen  of 
mantling  ivy  hiding,  in  a  great  measure,  Uie  disre* 


gordad  hwroe  efoQled  by  time  in  lh«  pointed  mh 
la  ihe  wiadowi  ive  aone  traces  of  puioHid 
k;  i0ui  the  intcner  forwerly  contained  leveml 
4M»iMwent«  of  high  antiquityy  now  in  a  state  of 
utter  desolation.  Near  the  church  is  a  dooiestMl 
atrmQ>ture  of  Mmoi  ffan»e«work;»  occi^yiQg  die 
aile  9S  the  priory.  The  romantic  and  sequestered 
aitiw^ion  of  this  dwelling  possesses  unusoal  attnMK 
tio^ia  for  th^  p^  and  the  Undseape-^pi^nter. 

Tbe  VAx^a  09  £y9SiiAifi  b  muoh  pnuied  fof 
li€i9utyt  and  i$  rendered  of  prwerbial  vsjue^  m  the 
eai^exn  of  the  agrioidtttraUsty  on  accomt  ef  thii 
iertUity  of  its  soil.  The  district  thus  deiHNe(dpatfi4 
ie  no%  ofMiQiied  siniply  ta  the  limits  oC  a  valtay*  \xv$i 
eainprebends  an  i«d^faMle  estpanse  of  eounti^i 
stretching  over  almost  the  whole  sou^-eanteitt 
range  of  the  oouaty« 

In  the  richest  part  of  this  Yaloable  dislriot  is 

sented  the  town  of  Evss^am » which  risss>  wUh  a 

gM9iiml  augmentation  of  beauty»  from  the  haok$  of 

tbe  rifer  Ayoa,    This  place  was  4iatinguished>  at 

an  early  period*  for  a  well-endewed  and  wfigqj&T 

oent  religious  foundations  with  the  origin  and  de-* 

eay  of  which  the  annals  of  the  town  are  closely 

iamlf  ed«    The  Abbey  of  Evesham  is  said  to  have 

been  tended  by  St»  Egwin,  diifing  the  Ang^ 

Saaon  ectardy »  and  tibe  monks  were  aft  one  those 

possessed  of  twimty^two  towns.    The  vev^tiiesi  at 

Ae  dinelaftiee^  MuHmted  to  upwasds  of  £1900 
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flterlihg.     So  affluent  an  association  necetsariljr 
Conduced  (greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabi- 

>  tants,  and  Evesham  appears  to  have  maintained  a 
high  rank  in  the  scale  of  provincial  towns  during 
the  middle  ages. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  this  place  be-, 
came  distinguished  as  the  scene  of  that  important 
battle  in  which  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of 
Prince  Edward  r^tored  his  royal  father  to  liberty 
and  his  throne.  The  procedure  and  principal 
events  of  the  memorable  conflict  are  detailed  in  the 
history  of  the  country  at  large ;  but  we  cannot  re- 
fSrain  from  noticing  some  few  circumstances  of  a 
local  interest.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Prince  had  recently  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his 
keepers,  as  is  noticed  in  our  account  of  Hereford- 
shire. At  the  head  of  a  resolute  army,  flushed 
with  some  recent  advantages  obtained  at  the 
sword's  point,  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
heights  above  Eveshani)  early  on  the  4th  of  Au* 
gust^  1265.  Simon  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester^ 
was  then  in  the  abbey ;  but  he  marched  out  of  the 
town,  about  noon^    to  give  battle  to   the  royal 

.  fbrces.  The  action  is  thought  to  have  commenced 
in  tHe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hill  on  which  Ed- 
ward had  taken  post ;  with  Offenham  and  the  Avon 
at  some  distance  on  his  rfght ;  a  gentle  declivity 
Into  the  vale  ;on  his  lei^  -,  the.  rising  hill  cm  the 
Warwicic  road  in  his  front;  the  body  of  his  army 
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on  the  flat,  at  the  sumtnit ;  and  hiB  rear  extending^ 
perhapB/as  far  as  the  present  turnpike,  near  which . 
is  the  water  termed  Battle^eU,  '  Where  the  brunt 
of  the  conflict  lay  there  was  but  little  room  for 
either  party  to  extend. its  front;  and  the  slaughter, 
therefore^  was  included  in  a  very  small  space.  The 
battle  raged  until  the  termination  of  a  long  sum- 
mer's evening,  when  further  efforts  on  the  baronial 
side  were  evidently  futile,  and  the  Earl'of  Leices* 
ter,  after  being  denied  quarter,  rushed  amidst  the 
thickest  of  his  foes,  and  perished  in  that  way  which 
warriors. are  taught  to  believe  honourable,  what- 
ever may  be  the  complexion  oi^  their  quarrel*  The 
remnant  of  the  defeated  army  appear  to  have  di- 
rected their  flight  towards  the  Avon;  and  the 
slaughter  then  was  probably  greatest  at  Offenhaniy 
where  are  still  the  ruins  of  a  bridge,  said  to  have 
been  broken  down  by  some  of  Edward's  troopsi  to 
cut  off  the  means  of  retreat.  Bones  have  been 
frequently  dug- up  near  the  scene  of  these  sangui- 
nary transactions. 

The  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  originally  of 
great  extent ;  and  the  remains,  altfhough  few,  are 
of  a  magnificent  character.  The  stately  tower  for- 
merly attached  to  the  abbey-church  is  the  chief 
architectural  ornament  of  Evesham,  and  constitutes 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  view  of  the  town  from 
several  distant  points.  The  ancient  gateway  of 
R  6 
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die  iwiiirity  is  eIm  sUndfaig,  and  b  ft  cwiovt 
.fiigaeDt^adwiiedwiih  nmseroiit  ctrwd  ilg«reB» 
Mur  in  ft  uradlated  stale.  A  considerable  range  af 
walli  and  seoae  uamipwCant  vestiges  of  tbe  dotnes^ 
tie  parts  of  the  struetare^  are  to  be  seen  kt  the 
vidni^  of  the  Atod* 

At  ft  short  distance  trom  the  riuas  of  the  toih 
naslery  stands  the  decayed  ehnreh  of  Si*  Law* 
mnee,  a  beautiful  fiibric  in  the  pointed  style  ef 
arehiteelnre»   no«r   overgrown   with   weeds   and 


Hie  presant  Pbrechial  Church  ii  a  Tenemble 
and  well-preserved  structurey  containing  several 
namnnealB  of  oensiderdble  antiquity. 

CaooMs  CotTRT  [2a7]»  an  elegant  seat  of  the 
Eari  of  Coventiy,  is  distant  about  four  miles  from 
ihe  sauill  town  ef  Vphn.  This  estate  was  pos* 
sessed  by  the  ancestors  ^f  the  present  proprietor 
in  tbe  sixteenth  century^  but  the  park  remaiaed 
neariy  in  a  state  of  moofr^grottad,  and  quite  desti*- 
tute  of  all  artificial  auxiliaries  of  beau^>  until 
id>out  fifty  yean  back>  when  a  new  a^ct  was  be- 
SlQwed  on  the  domain  through  the  nnmificaKee  of 
the  late  Earl,  assisted  by  the  professional  talents  of 
Browuy  the  landscape-gardener. 

The  aumsion  is  in  a  plain  but  resectable  style 
of  srdiitecturei  and  contains  many  superb  impart* 
menls,  ornamented  with  a  small  collectioa  of  pic-^ 
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tares  by  the  beat  masters.  The  grounds  are  rerj 
extensive;  and  so  exquisite  has  been  the  taste 
displayed  in  their  improvementt  that  the  former 
sterile  and  dreary  level  is  now  enriched  with  deco-  • 
rative  Tarieties  of  wood  and  water,  productiTe  of 
an  effect  highly  picturesque. 
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This  is  by  far  the  largest  county  of  England,  its 
length  from  east  to  west  being  nearly  130  milesj 
and  its  breadth  about  90.     Yorkshire  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  south  it 
lies  contiguous  to  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  and  Lincoln ;  on  the  west  its  limits 
meet  those  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Westmor- 
land ;  and  on  the  north  it  unites  with  the  counties 
of  Westmorland  and  Durham.     This  great  extent 
of  country  is  subject  to  three  principal  divisions, 
termed  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West  Ridings* 
These  three  districts  comprehend  a  great  variety 
of  natural  features,  involving,  indeed,  almost  every, 
characteristic  by  which  the  surface  of  England  is 
distinguished. 

The  North  Riding  comprises  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  the  county,  and  presents  a  great  dissimi- 
larity of  aspect.  The  face  of  the  country  along 
the  coast,  from  Scarborough  to  Cleveland,  is  hilly 
and  bold,  the  cliff  being  generally  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  and  G^tiy  feet  high.  From  the  diffthe 
country  rises,  in  most  places,  very  rapidly;  and, 
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iahlier  inland,  socceasive  hills  rise  one  abaVe  the 
oAet,  and  form  an  elerated  tract  of  moorlands. 
AnuHigst  these  dreary  moors  are  many  cultivated 
dales,  some  of  which  possess  much  fertility  and 
beauty.  The  most  striking  natural  object  in  this 
district  is  the  ;pea3ced  mountain  termed  Rosehury 
'Tapping,  'which  rises  to  the  height  of  1488  feet 
aboire  the  level  of  thesea,  and  affbi'ds  a  vell-k&own 
and  us<^ul  landmark  to  marinenu  The  prospects 
tt&ttk  this  elevation  are  extreiDely  fine,  partioulflirly 
towards  the  west,  the  northwwest^  and  the  mMrth. 
It  has  been  observed,  by  an  intelligent  traveller; 
that  <<  RoSebiiry  T<^ping  is  certainly  one  of  the 
*^  most  remarkable  features  of  nature  of  which  this 
''•  Isisiid  can  boast;  and  an  excursion  to  its  summit 
**  will  amply  reward  the  labour  of  the  tourist." 

The  Eagt  Riding  occupies  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Humber,  and  on  the  east  by  the  German 
Ooean;  This  division  of  Yorkshire  displays  a  great 
variety  of  aspect,  but  is  leas  conspicuous  for  bold- 
ness of  natural  feature  than  other  parts  of  the 
county.  It  comprises  three  districts,  of  dissimilar 
duuacter:  lofty  ranges  of  hills/ denominated  the 
Wolds,  extend  nearly  from  the  northern  to  thie 
southern  limits  of  the  riding ;  and  to  the  east  and 
west  lie  two  level  tracts,  of  great  extent. 

The  Weti  Riding,  in  riaspect  of  extent,  popula- 
tion,' trade*  and  manufactures^  is^  assuredly,  the 
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aioat  InportaMt  diTinoii  of  the  county  of  Terk. 
The  fiieo  of  tho  ctjuntrjr  it  lerj  irvogular ;  but,  in 
fonenl  tcm»,  this  tiding  may  be  deflcribedoii  eom* 
frimng  thrao  lorge  diilriett,  gradually  vaiTiag  firoR 
a  level  and  manhy  to  a  mouotaittoni  r^on. 

Yorkshire  is  not  distinguished  for  mineraloi^c^ 
produetionB,  of  emiaeai:  utility  or  value ;  but  nueie^ 
roue  branches  of  numufabture  are  cultv?ated«  on  til 
extensive  scale,  ia  sevcsal  parts  of  the  county* 

The  following  are  the  pnnoipal  rivers  which  add 
to  the  beauty  of  this  pvovincer  whibt  Ifaey  conduoe* 
ifl  an  impertaot  degree,  to  Ae  fittilities  of  coqh 
mercial  interdMmge.  The  Tees,  the  Swale,  the 
Ure,  denominated  in  the  ktter  part  of  its  progsess, 
tike  Onse  and  the  Homber;  the  Derwent,  and  the 
Aire. 

The  objects  of  topogrqihaeal  discussion  m  this 
extensive  county  are  so  nnmenHM,  that  we  ate 
compelled  by  our  )iant»  to  select  only  aueh  aubjeelt 
as  are  of  very  prominent  interest*  It  may,  Iww* 
ever,  be  neeessary  to  peeaiisei  in  this  genend  no« 
tice  of  the  county,  that  no  division  of  England  ia 
more  Sickly  spread  with  the  seats  of  nobility  mA 
ancient  gentry.  Roman  antiquities,  of  great  mum* 
sity,  are  discoverable  in  many  parts ;  and  ia,  eoel^ 
riastieal  ardntecture  Yoricidiire  is  unusuaQy  nflhiiini 
The  Cathedhfal  of  York,  aod  nany  oliher  w«il.fM» 
served  structures,  are  objects  of  universal  altaac- 
tton.    Diiyefaed  tbraughout  Ae  caduae  parte  of 


tUmr fwrifibie  diMiktaie  iHt»ei«ii»«uiM  of  mi«i» 
liQ  pikitk,  wUcb  imp«i»i  (a  lh«  swrnausidkig  soeiNH^F 
«Q  anr  #f  f  ralafol  oielaacboly,  and  oonv^y  tasftWM 
of  «ik9f»lr  iAil%,  woire  importmt  titaa  Ibe  «Mffft  ffr^r 
tiftMtiQ«  of » taste  for  the  pi^ture^fw^ 

Tke  City  qif  Vori:,  w^ob  cMOiwiiMai  tfi0  ««»* 
yM  of  i%e  north  of  Saglaiid,  U  uiiSArioly  betiovoA 
W  ba^  'si9Mi.  from  a  sottWrnoat  of  tho  aaeiont  Bfi«* 
Uhis*  By  the  Rowaas  Ihe  rude  oMlriiaieMioik  o£ 
Ui#  ftaMiiod  iial*?es  wai»  eoavertod  into  a  regyiUii^ 
jOKltfed  fttation:  aad  andec  tbeir  auapicas  thia 
pfai^e  (knawii  ia  oar  eariy  aonala  hf  the  nana  of 
JSAofwdtim)  afttamei  a  boigbt  of  »pl^adoaf  Qea% 
unequalled  by  any  Roman-Biilidi  oily.  Uf  in* 
daed>  diaida}'^  the  aaiae  priitieal  Koeooieiitf  as 
RaaM# '« the  gtet^  imlreM  of  th*  woM/'  dilhoagli 
Oft  a  oaioiler  setk;  k  patsesaed  aa  iaiperial  palaoi 
nd  a  tribtnHi ;  and  wm,  ia  orory  Ke$peot»  am  ofiH 
toHMT  of  the  paraiit<«ity.  Ia  those  days  of  tiaa^ 
steadant  natUtary  glory  York  fonae d  the  ftvoarilo 
aasidoneo  tn  BciUin  of  the  £aiparors  Hadriuh, 
Self  eras»  and  Caaitaalios  CUortia.  Tho  Biapwftf 
Soa^rqadied  bero»  whilat  prepartag  fot  aa  oapedi^ 
tioa  i^inal  the  Soots ;  and  tiiioo  artificial  atouals^ 
Biitt  perceptible  in  the  viobtly  of  the  ciiyy  are  tna< 
difeid&a%v  bal  perhaps  fancifully^  aaid  to  be  coa^ 
aodod  widi  tho  aoloioai«titioa  of  bis  fanoral  titos- 

It  naQr  ho  roaiarAad»  im  the  prosoal  plaoo^  tba4 
York,  although  distinguished  as  aa  imp^riiil  (asi« 
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doice,  retains  at  tlie  existing  period  few  important 
▼estiges  of  Roman  splendour.  Its  palaces  and 
temi^es  are  no  more ;  and  the  only  presumed  traces 
of  Roman  antiquity  are  to-  be  found  in  the  arch  of 
Micklegate  Barf  and  a  multangular  tower,  with  the 
south  wall  of  the  Mint-yard.  The  arch  in  Mickle- 
gate Bar  is  built  entirely  of  millstone-griti  and 
forms'  a  true  segment  of  a  circle,  supporting  a 
massy  pile  of  turrets,  in  a  more  recent  style  of  ar^ 
chitecture.  A  great  variety  of  Roman  antiquities^ 
including  altars,  foneral  monuments,  and  votiye 
tablets,  have  been  found  at  different  times,  in  dig- 
ging the  cellars,  drains,  and  foundations  for  houses 
and  oAer  buildings. 

•Although  York  experieisced  a  total  annihilation 
of  military  splendour  under  the  sway  of  the  Anglo* 
SaxonSi  the.  city  acquired,.  In  those  ages,  a  nel¥ 
advantage,  of  a  more  estimable  q^aracter^  in  Ae 
foundation  of  its  cathedral-church.  It  is  not  prac* 
ticable  to  trace  the  anaais  oi  this  northern  metro- 
polis through  the  various  casualties  to  which  it  was 
exposed  by  Ae  invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  in  the 
eariy  ages  of  Norman  ascendancy.  We,  therefore, 
pass  onwards  to  days  of  a  more  prosperous  cbarac- 
tery  and  observe  that,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, the  city  had  so  far  recove|ed  from  the  effects 
of  repeated  calamity  as  to  be  ranked,  in  a  levy  of 
pecuniary  lussistance  to  the  statb>  at  one  bdf  the 
importance  of  London. 
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In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Y6rk 
was  the  scene  of  several  intervievi's'  between  the 
kings  of  England  imd  Scotland,  and  of  many  con* 
ventions  or  parliaments.  During  the  civil  wars 
between  the  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  in- 
habitants', as  might  be  expected^  took  side  with  the 
former  party ;  and  this  city  w^s  in  those  disastrous 
times  frequently  the  rendezvous  of  armies,  and  the 
theatre  on  which  were  displayed  the  nuembrials  of 
victorious  vengeance.  As  a  memorable  instance 
of  the  latter  description  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  fought  A.  D.  1460> 
in  which  Richard  Duke  of  York  met  his  fate,  the 
head  of  that  illustrious  nobleman  was  placed  on 
the  top  of  Micklegate  Bar,  in  a  terrific  association 
With  those  of  many  of  his  adherents. 

In  the  equally  calamitous  intestine  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century  York  alsfo  participated.  In 
1644  the  city  was  besieged  by.  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  Earls  of 
Manchester  and  Leven.  The  fatal  battle  of  Mar- 
Bton  Moor  led  to  the  surrender  of  the  place,  after 
a  defence  conducted  with  eminent  skill  and  bra- 
very. 

This  venerable  city,  so  highly  distinguished  tn 
the  general  history  of  Great  Britain,  is  neady  two 
tniles  and  three-qiiarters  in  circuit,  and  presents, 
in  nearly  every  dhrection,  vestiges  of  military  and 
ecclesiastical  grandeur,  which  act  as  emphatical 
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lof  iiafbmeriaijprta^Ge*  The  domes- 
tic bwUiDgs  ar^  in  general  of  na  oUgibk  chamctor, 
vith  the  oxeeptioa ,  of  the  auburba,  which  w^  die* 
l^reeably  meao,  but  are  lortwutidy  ^jF  thialji 
inhabited.  The  city  is  enAompaased  bjf  weUi»  aiA4 
ia  entered  bj  foux  principal  gart^sb  of  which  Mi€->  * 
Uegate  Bar»  abeady  noticed>  ia  the  most  conapicu- 
QW*  Several  of  the  public  edifices  are  of  unuaual 
vUereatt  and  are  caolcuhued  to  graj^ify  not  oalj  tb^ 
antiquary  and  the  architect)  but  ewry  exaaniiiey 
poaiegaed  of  taate  and  feding. 

The  Catkedtral  [838],  often  teimed  the  MinUn^ 
waa  founded  in  the  time  of  Sdwin»  King  of  Nor^ 
thumbria>  about  the  year  Q%^  3  but  the  fabvie 
originating  in  the  piety  of  that  prince  apeedily  si^ 
to  decay>  and  the  moat  ancient  part  of  the  exi^liag 
pile  (vith  the  eixieption  of  the  Crypt^  waa  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Third.  Tb^  principel 
diTiflttOOfi  may  be  juatly  said  to  present  the  mobfeat 
apecimena  extant  of  the  architectural  style  that 
(H-enuled  in  the  fourteenth  centmy. 

In  Tieving  the  exterior^  ouc  attention  ia  fifst  de* 
manded  to  the  west  /ronti  a  splendid  facade^  not 
more  conspicuous  for  plenitude  of  ornament  thnpi 
an  attractive  barmooy  of  design.  The  buttresses 
are  enriched  with  many  nichesy  often  contaimi^ 
statues ;  and  are  surmounted  by  two  higbly-decoo 
rated  towers.  The  north  and  south  sides  agreci  to 
the  extent  of  thena(ve»  with  the  style  of  the  weat 
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frwt.  lie  mmsepiis  «f  ba  MrHar  date,  and 
cOBUinto  tiie  mode  of  des^n  4ttiomififl(ied  JB$»% 
SmglUk,  but  «t91  preseiiti  a  fltiperb  6l>jeot»  The 
Mncem  pan  of  Uie  edifiee.«xbibit8  the  vnperior  en^' 
lichmeAtB  ivlttcfc  beearae  tehionable  in  fbe  reign  of 
Sdward  the  Thirds 

The  expectations  erecded  by  bb  eattemd  tievr 
8#e  aurpansed  en  an  eKamination  of  Ihe  interior. 
la  iftfte  nave  we  behold^  liree  fVom  innovations  an 
ImMmctive  exaniple  ^  the  style  which  prevailed 
about  the  middle  of  the  ^urteenth  century.  The 
oapilalfl  of  the  celamns,  md  t^  knots  of  the 
groined  ceiling,  display  much  curious  eanring ;  and 
the  windows,  in  conmoii  with  those  of  nearly  etery 
pait  eCvho  ch>Hrch|  are  fncmptuoasly  deeorated  with 
painted  glaM. 

The  tower  oenstroct^  at  the  in«ereectioa  of  the 
Htfre  and  citoir  Is  open  to  a  oonsidenible  height, 
thus  constituting  the  fabric  of  pei^^Mraied  masonry 
Aaaotnlnated  a  kmtera.  The  interior  is  worked  in 
tiers  of  niobeis,  surmounted  by  an  -open  gallery  of 
(none. 

The  ohoir  assimtlaty  wiiib  the  nare  inai-ehitectu^* 
rail  character,  mingled  with  a  rising  inclination 
towards  o»aessiajomaments.  The  sublime  elBect 
ef  this  p«rt  •cf  the  atructure  ie  greatly  increased  by 
the  magnificent  Emt  Wind<m,  which  is  alnoBt  un^ 
isf  ailed  in  alegana^of  design  and  Bplendour  of 
<<  storied  glass." 
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The  '<  longydfawn  aillet"  of  this  august  buiMing 
ttcqnire  an  additiotml  inlavst  froiii  numeioiis  sepul^ 
chral  qpKmttmenls,  which  are  often  worthy  of  deli- 
lierate  noticej  on  account  of  the  worth,  or  historical 
importance  of  the  person  commemorated ;  and  in 
other  instances  afford  curious  examples  of  the  stiOe 
of  the  arts  in  respective  ages. 

Far  beneath  even  the  dreary  tracts  allotted  to 
the  deadi  is  a  spacious  Cr^^  which  subterranean 
part  of  the  cathedral  is  worke^  under  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  choir.  The  whole  of  this  gloomy 
apartment  is  in  the  Anglo'Noman  4gM»de  of ' 
architecture. 

The  Chapfer  House  is  proverbially  termed  the 
<<  fairest  flower  **  of  the  pointed  style ;  and  it  may 
*  be  nafely  asserted,  that  the  peculiar  magnificence 
of  English,  architecture  has  been  rarely  displayed 
in  a  more  brilliant  light,  when  exercised  upon  a 
contracted  scale, 

Besides  the  cathedral,  York  contains  twenty-crae 
churches  within  the  walls,  and  three  in  the  suburbs. 
The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  chiefly  CQtitled 
to  notice :— All  Saints,  in  N(|pth-8treet ;  St.  Mary's, 
in  Castlegate ;  All  Haliowj^  in  the  Pavement  (the 
north  side  of  which  is  built* ei|it  of  the  roicis  of 
ancient  Eboracum)  |  St.  Dennis^  on  the  south  side 
of  Walmgater^tsd  St.  Margaret,  on  the  north  side 
ofWahngate,  remarkable  fiNP^^plorch  adorned  with 
some  curious  sculpture.  i 
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Amo&gst  decayed  religious  structures,  the  Aihey 
of  St.  Mary  demaxids  primary  notice.  This  magui* 
ficent  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
year  1078 ;  and  the  buildings  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  were  speedily  re- 
stored^ with  added  splendour,  under  the  direction 
€^  Simon  de  Warwick,  then  abbot.  The  existing 
ruins  present  the  remains  of  the  structure  then 
erected,  and  comprise  a  small  part  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  and  some  spacious  stone  vaults. 

Oh  eniering  the  city  by  MitUegate  Bar  [J2S9'] 
is  seen,  to  the  right,  an  ancient  gateway^  which 
was  formerly  the  portal  to  the  priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

The  Castle  of  York  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  by  William  the  Conqueror,  on  the  site  of  ^ 
a  fortress  of  unknown  antiquity^    The  building  fell  ' 
to  decay  in  subsequent  ages,  but  was  restored  in 
the.  reign  of  Richard  the'  Third.     When  final^  ^ 
abandoned  as  a  noble  and  fortified  residenc^Vit 
was  used  as  a  county-prison ;  but  the  whole  out- 
woi^ks  of  the  fabric  were  taken  down  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteent]{  century^  when  the  present 
gaol  was  erected  on  the  »te.    This  dreary  building 
is  sufficiently  commodious,  and  th&  unhappy  in^ 
mates  are  managed  with,  exemplary  care  and  dis- 
cretion.   Adjoining  the  prison  is  a  lofty  artificial 
mount,,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.    On  the  sum- 
mit stands  an  ancient  tow^,  of  a  curcular  form. 
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CAHed  CUff&rd's  TMor,  whkch  k  appmnrtjr  of 
VkuMKi  u-ehitectiife)  «tt4  wae  probably  the  keep  of 
ft  fbMreM  Tttised  by  WSliaai  the  Finu 

f1»e  public  buikiMig*  of  York,  ednoected  witb 
nBmcipol  affiurs  or  purposes  ^  amusemeBt,  ara 
aiiiled  to  tbe  respectably  of  the  eity.    The  Ne» 
ComOy  HqU  is  a  €iie  structure  of  tbe  loiiie  order, 
ooinpkt«d  ffn  177T.    The  G^UdhaU  has  laldy  un^ 
devgene  sodm  repairs  and  ifliproveoteRts;  and  the 
Monsion  HauM,  approprialed  to  the  official  teai« 
dance  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  is  handsome' and  <xm]* 
aiodious.    The  Tkfotne  is  secondary  only  to  Bath> 
in  regard  to  proviacial  places  pf  histrionic  onterr 
tainment.      The    elegant    assembly-rooms    were 
erected  after  designs  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
'  and  form  a  eonsptooous  ornament  of  the  city  • 
In  the  tickiity  of  York  are  several  emiieliished 
nllas;  bat  ^  attention  of  $he  topographicd  exa« 
ipiner  wvU  unareidably  be  directed,  in  n^lect  of 
abjocts  so  usual  in  the  Woinity  of  a  large  town,  to 
iltfiDO-«toa  MooTy  distant  fram  tbo  oky  abowt  an 
niias.    On  this  as^novalble  tract  of  **  meorfanA** 
was  Ibqgiii,  in  the  year  l«44i  that  s^n^taiale'be* 
tifiaen  Croaswoll  and  the  royal  Ibrees,  wfaieii  threar 
tbe  fivat  seivotM  cloud  snw  tho  irienrs  of  the  ill« 
gsiided  Chsiies  the  First.    )fow  that  the  ferroar 
af  party  has  subsided)  most  persons  will  agree  ilmt 
the^Howfog  reasarin^ui  Ihfo  battle  possess  at  leasi 
aawiich  good^sansa  aa  peetiesd  meft't  i-^ 
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J*  ■  On  Marstop-heath 

*'  Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death ; 
**  Flourish'd  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
*'  Fir'd  was  each  eye,  and  flash'd  each  brow ; 
*^  On  either  side  load  clamours  ring, 
«  <  God  and  the  Cause !— God  and  the  King !' 
<<  Right  English  all,  they  rush'd  to  blows, 
«  fTitA  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose  /" 

Scott's  Rokeby, 

Castle  Howard  [240],  Ihe  spacious  mansion 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlislei  was  built  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  the  designs  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 
This  building  has  a  more  extensive  line  of  front 
than  the  national  erection  of  Blenheim^  and  evinces 
the  same  architectural  character.  The  component 
parts  are  small,  and  loaded  with  ornament;  but 
the  efforts  at  originality  are  less  happy  in  (his  edi- 
fice than  in  the  Oxfordshire  palace.  The  suite  of 
state-apartments  is  extremely  grand ;  but  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  height  of  these  rooms  in  general 
exceeds  a  graceful  harmony  of  proportions.  The 
mansion  is  enriched  with  a  very  noble  collection  of 
paintings,  statues^  busts,  and  other  works  of  art. 
The  extensive  park  is  laid  out  with  correct  taste. 
The  eye  is  there  gratified  with  a  beautiful  inter- 
mixture of  wood  and  lawn,  and  the  distant  scenery 
is  every  where  rich  and  full  of  pleasing  variety. 
Amongst  the  artificial  ornaments  of  the  grounds 
will  be  noticed  a  mausoleum  of  unusual  magnitude. 
This  building  is  circular,  and  surrounded  with  a 
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handsome  cdl^onade  of  Doric  pillars.  Over  the 
vault  is  an  elegant  circular  chapel.  The  height  of 
the  structure  is  ninety  feet. 

The  small  town  of  Kirby-Moorside  is  chiefly 
deserving  of  notice  in  the  present  work^  as  the  spot 
on  which  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
breathed  his  last*  It  is  well  known  that  this  noble- 
man had  dissipated  the  greater  part  of  his  large 
patrimanial  inheritance.  He  was  surprised  by 
akkness  whilst  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the  chace 
in  Yorkshire,  and  died  in  a  house  situated  in  the 
market-place,  which  building  is  still  remaining. 
The  following  descriptive  lines,  by  Pope,  are  intro- 
duced principally  with  a  view  of  correcting  them, 
as  to  matter  of  fact :-« 

**  In  the  worst  idd's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hang, 

**  The  floors  of  plaster  and  the  walls  ef  dung, 

**  On  onoe  a  fleck-bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw, 

<'  With  tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw ; 

<<  The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 

"  Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 

"  Great  Villiers  lies — Alas !  how  cbang'd  from  hfm, 

**  That  Ufe  of  pleasure  and  that  soul  of  whim  ! 

**  GaUaot  and  gay  in  diefiden's  proud  alcove, 

**  Hie  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 

'*  Or  just  &  gay  at  couucil  in  a  ring 

*'  Of  mimic  statesmen  aud  their  merry  king. 

**  No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store, 

**  No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 

**  There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 

**  And  fiunc,  this  lord  of  useless  tkoasaods  ends."  - 
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It  is  observed  by  a  recent  writer  that>  in  these 
celebrated  lines^  '<  Pope  has  either  used  a  poetical 
*^  license,  or  been  misinformed^  respecting  the 
'*  house  where  this  profligate  nobleman  expired, 
<<  as  there  is  no  tradition  of  its  havii)g  ever  been  an 
<<  inn.  Pope  also  mentions  ^ihe  floors  of  plaster^' 
*^  but  the  room  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  died  is 
"  a  chamber :  the  same  deal  floor  r^emains ;  and  it 
"  is  still  shewn  to  the  curious." 

The  ruins  of  Byland  Abbet  are  situated  near 
the  foot  of  Cambe  Hili,  on  a  recluse  spot  well 
suited  to  the  gloomj  habits  of  monastic  life.  This 
religious  house  was  founded  in  the  year  1177^  by 
Roger  de  Mowbray,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
structure  of  great  extent  and  considerable  splen- 
dour. 

The  town  of  Scarborough  is  situated  in  the 
reeess  of  a  beautiful  bay,  on  the  borders  of  the 
German  Ocean.  The  clustered  buildings  rise  from 
'the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  pre- 
sent a  picturesque  appearance  on  the  concave  slope 
of  the  semicircular  bay.  The  principal  features  in 
the  situation  and  scenery  are  thus  delineated  by 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Hinderwell,  who  has  produced  a 
very  able  history  of  this  town.  *<  To  the  east  stand 
^<  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  whose  venerable 
<^  walls  adorn  the  sununit  of  a  lofty  promontory. 
'^  To  the  south  is  a  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean«  a 
^<  aceae  .of  the  highest  magnificence,  where  fleets 
s2 
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"  of  ships  are  frequently  passing.  The  recess  of 
\'  the  tide  leaves  a  spacious  area  upon  the  sands> 
^'  delicately  smooth  and  firm,  equally  convenient 
"  for  exercise  and  sea-bathing.  The  refreshing 
'<  gales  from  the  ocean,  and  the  shade  of  the 
*^  neighbouring  hillt,  give  an  agreeable  tempera- 
'^  ture  to  the  air  during  the  sultry  heats  of  summer^ 
V  and  produce  a  grateful  serenity." 

Scarborough  has  attracted  considerable  notice 
as  a  watering  place,  and  assuredly  the  town  affords 
some  peculiar  advantages  to  the  valetudinarian. 
The  principal  streets  in  the  upper  town  are  spa- 
cious and  well-paved,  and  the  houses  are  in  gene* 
ral  commodious.  On  the  cliff  have  been  lately 
erected  many  handsome  domestic  buildings^  which 
are  unrivalled^  on  this  part  of  the  British  coasts  for 
beauty  of  situation.  In  front  is  a  fine  terrace,  ele- 
vated near  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  t the 
sands,  and  commanding  a  variety  of  delightful 
prospects.  The  public  gardens,  assembly- room> 
and  theatre,  are  on  an  appropriate  and  liberal 
scale. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Scarborough,  which  have 
greatly  conduced  towards  rendering  the  town  a 
place  of  fashionable  resort,  were  first  brought  into 
notice  about  the  year  1620.  The  spas  consist  of 
two  wells,  one  being  chalybeate  aud  the  other 
saline.  The  Spa-house  is  situated  on  the  sea- 
shore, at  the  foot  of  the  cli£    This  place  is  ex- 
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tremely  well  suited  to  bathing,  the  water  being 
pure,  add  the  sands  clear,  smooth,  and  level. 

The  Castle  of  Scarborough  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  by  William,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and 
Holdeniess.  King  Henry  the  Second  seized  this 
fortress,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  buildings.— 
Throughout  succeeding  ages  the  castle  remained 
vested  in  the  crown,  and  formed  the  theatre  of 
several  memorable  transactions.  It  first  experi- 
enced a  regular  siege  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Second,  when  Piers  Gaveston,  the  worthless  fa- 
vourite of  that  king,  was  assailed  by  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Warren,  and  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render. In  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  fortress  was  twice  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  Parliamentarian  forces.  In  the  year  1745,  the 
government,  convinced  of  the  important  situation 
of  this  building,  bestowed  on  its  decaying  walls 
fioptie  slight  repairs.  Since  that  period  two  bat- 
teries have  been  made  on  the  southern,  and  one  on 
the  northern  side  of  tlie  castle-yard. 

The  ruins  of  this  ponderous  structure  are  situated 
on  a  lofty  promontory,  elevated  more  than  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  keep,  or  cita- 
del, and  parts  of  the  embattled  wall  and  attached 
towers  are  still  remaining,  magnificent  even  in  de- 
solation. 

The  Parish  Church  formerly  belonged  to  a  Cis- 
tertian  monastery,  and  is  still  a  structure  of  con- 
s  3 
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Biderable  interest,  although  diminiihed  in  extent 
and  grandeur. 

The  promontory  termed  Flamborough  Head 
is  the  most  distinguished  and  curious  object  on  tiie 
coast  of  Yorkshire.  The  stupendous  cliffs  here 
rifie>  at  their  most  lofty  pointy  to  the  perpendicular 
lieight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  cliffs 
are  composed  of  limestone^  of  a  snowy  whiteness; 
and  at  tlie  bottom  are  several  immense  cav^enisy 
formed  by  the  turbulent  action  of  the  ocean,  or 
^ome  unknown  cause,  of  distant  origin.  The 
neighbouring  coast,  to  a  considerable  extent,  pre* 
sents  numerous  coo^binations  of  sublime  and  beaa« 
tiful  sceneiy. 

Beverley,  a  considerable  market-town  in-  the 
East  Riding,  is  situated  at  the  loot  of  the  Wolds^ 
and  possesses  some  local  advantages  which  render 
it  the  favourite  residence  of  m^ny  private  and  re- 
spectable families.  The  market-place  is  spacious^ 
fusid  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  in  the  county.  The 
streets  are  in  general  broad,*  and  the  houses  large 
and  well-built.  The  contiguous  tract  of  elevated 
country  towards  the  west  commands  some  fine 
prospects,  in  which  the  port  of  Hull,  risiug  in  the 
southern  point  of  the  horizon,  forms  an  interesting 
object. 

The  credible  history  of  this  town  commences  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century^  at  which  time 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  Archbishop  of  York,  founded 


bere  a  church  and  monaslery^  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist.  The  buildiogB  of  tfaig  rdligioild  in- 
sdtution  were  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  A.  D.  867 1 
but  were  refttored>  with  additional  splendour^  by 
tbe  Anglo-Saxon  king  AtheUtan,  in  the  tenth  cen-^^ 
tary.  Several  subseqaeiit  monarchs^  including 
Willian  the  Conqueror,  honoured  this  place  with. 
partiettlar  notice ;  and  under  auspices  so  potent  the 
town  progressiTely  rose  to  high  consideration. 

The  Chkrck  of  Beverky^  often  called  the  Mtn- 
s^r  (a  term  which  appears  to  have  been  anciently 
used  to  distinguish  the  class  of  buildings  inferior  in 
magmtttde  tocathedralsi  hut  of  greater  importance 
than  ordinary  purocbial  churches)^  is  a  superb  edi- 
fice, deserring  of  attentive  investigation.  The  west 
end  is  adorned  with  two  lofty  towera,  and  the  inte«> 
liar  of  the  choir  is  particularly  fine.  Beverley  con^ 
taitss  another  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St* 
DAiffy,  and  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure. 

Hull,  or  KxvGSTON-UFON'HuLL,  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  and  is  a  town  of  great  commercial  import* 
ance.  The  history  of  this  place  is  not  traced  to  an 
origin  more  remote  than  the  time  of  Edward  the 
First>  in  whose  reign  the  harbour  was  formed.  In 
honour  of  thi»  sovereign  Hull  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Kingston,  or  King's-town, 

The  annals  of  this  port  are  chiefly  coamected 
with  the  successful  procedure  of  commerce  until 
s  4> 
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the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  ciyil  wars  of 
which  era  the  town  experienced  unusual  severities 
of  fortune.    At  the  commencement  of  those  un- 
happy disputes  the  inhabitants  were  divided   in 
opinion  between  the  contending.parties^  and  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  the  Parliamentu'ians  ob- 
tained the  first  possession  of  a  post  so  important, 
which  then  formed  the  chief  national  depository  of 
military  stores.     They  were  not,  however^  suffered 
to  remain  long  unmolested.     On  the  23d  of  April, 
1642,  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Hull, 
and  in  that  of  the  country  at  large,  the  King,  at- 
tended by  numerous  servants,  and  many  gentlemen 
of  Yorkshire,  appeared  before  that  entrance  of  the 
town  termed  Beverley  Gate,  and  demanded  admis- 
sion.   This  was  refused;  and  the  King  retired^ 
after  having  remained  before  the  walls  for  several 
hours.    On  this  occasion  took  place  the  first  de- 
cided act  of  hostility  between  the  royal  party  and 
that  acting  under  the  name  of  the  Parliament.    In 
the  same  year  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  indig- 
nant sovereign ;  and  about  the  end  of  July  several 
peracms  were  killed  in  a  sally  made  by  the  garrison. 
The  spot  on  which  they  fell  is  mournfully  curious, 
as  the  scene  of  the  first  bloodshed  in  this  lament- 
able contest.    Eventually  the  siege  was  raised  by 
the  ill-fated  Charles,  and  the  place  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Parliament  throughout  the  civil 
wdr. 
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The  foreign  commerce,  of  this  port  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  it  is  highly  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  merchants  of  Hull  were  the  first  in  England 
who  fitted  out  vessels  for  the  whale-fishery.  ThesO; 
ships  quitted  the  British  coast  about  the  year  1598. 
Independent  of  Greenland,  the  foreign  trade  of 
Hull  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  Baltic ;  but  extensive 
interchanges  are  also  effected  with  America,  and 
l^e  southern  countries  of  Europe.  The  inland 
*  trade,  facilitated  by  canal  navigation,  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  port  in  England. 

The  town  was  formerly  encompassed  with  forti- 
fied walls ;  but  those  formidable  bulwarks  are  now 
entirely  destroyed,  and  have  happily  given  place  to 
docks  filled  with  ships,  and  warehouses  for  the  re- 
ception of  merchandize* 

.  Since  the  demolition  of  the  walls  the  town  is 
greatly  extended  in  dimensions,  and  many  of  the 
bouses,  belonging  to  opulent  traders,  -are  at  once 
commodious  and  elegant.  The  domestic  build- 
ings are  almost  uniformly  composed  of  brick,  and 
are  Jn  general  laid  out  with  great  regularity. 

The  public  structures  are  respectable,  but  not 
conspicuous  for  architectural  grandeur.  The 
Churches  are  three  in  number.  That  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  is  a  spacious  and  stately  fabric, 
chiefly  in  the  pointed  style  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  an  ornamental 
tower  rising  from  the  centre.  The  monuments  are 
s  5 
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numerous,  and  oter  the  eofmmunion-'table  is  a  patnt- 
ing  by  Parmentier,  representing  the  last  supper. 
The  charitable  institutions  correspond  in  number 
and  magnitude  with  the  opulence  of  this  great 
commercial  towh^  and  are  subject  to  judicious  regu- 
lations. 

The  small  but  ancient  town  of  Howden  is  si- 
tuated near  the  northern  banks  of  the  river  Ouse. 
At  this  place  are  the  remains  of  a  palace,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  bishops  of  Durham.  The  edifice 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Bishop  Skir- 
law^  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  venerable 
ruins  are  now  defaced  with  an  intermixture  of  mo- 
dern building,  and  are  used  as  a  farm-house. 

The  Church  [241]  of  Howden  forms  its  pi'incipal 
attraction,  in  the  esteem  of  the  curious  visitor. 
This  church  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  was  ori- 
ginally a  fabric  of  great  extent  and  magnificence. 
The  collegiate  establishmeqt  was  dissolved  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  a^  the  revenues 
fbr  the  support  of  the  building  were  then  bestowed 
on  secular  persons,  the  choir  fell  gradually  into 
decay,  and  at  length  became  so  dilapidated  and 
unsafe,  that,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  nave 
was  fitted  up  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 
In  the  year  1696  the  groined  roof  of  the  chancel 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  eastern  part  of 
the  church  now  exhibits  a  ruinous  appearance* 
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The  structure  is  in  the  flonh  of  a  cioss^  suN 
BQonntedy  in  its  central  division^  by  an  elegant  square 
tower^  displ^ing  a  combination  of  the  citcular  and 
pointed  arch.  The  nare  is  105  feet  in  length,  and 
ia  in  a  light  and  beautiful  style  of  arcbitectnrd^ 
Adjoining  the  sooth  side  of  the  choir  is  a  Chap^-' 
House,  of  octangular  shape,  inferior  in  dimensiontf 
to  the  Chapter-House  at  Yerky  but  bearing  a  coa- 
siderable  resemblance  to  that  admirable  edifice* 
The  design  is  extremely  superb ;  and,  eren  in  its 
present  decayed  state,  this  building  (which  was 
eveeted  by  Bishop  Skirlaw  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tnry)  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  <tf 
English  architecture  in  the  kingdom. 

Rogev  de  Hoveden,  chaplain  to  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, and  one  of  the  principal  historians  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  the  above  to#n 
'  Wresslb  Castls  [242},  distant  about  four 
miles  from  Howden,  is  seated  on  the  east  bank  oi 
the  river  Derwient.  The  rarrounding  country  is 
flat  and  undesirable;  but  this  deficiency  was  of 
little  account  when  the  site  of  the  castle  was 
chosen:  our  ancestors,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
nearly  insensible  to  the  charms  of  landscape  sce« 
nery,  which  greatly  depend  for  general  sympathy 
on  a  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  painting. 
The. building  was  probably  commenced  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  long  constituted'  a 
oesidenceof  the  Percys,  Barb  of  Northumberlaad. 
s  6 
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On  a  partition  of  the  property  beiongmg  to  that 
noble  family,  about  seventy  years  back,  the  York- 
shire, estates,  including  the  lordship  and  castle  o€ 
Wressle^  fell  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  in  wiiose 
descendant,  the.  present  Ear],  they  are  still  vested. 
In  this  feudal  mansion,  the  ancient  Earls  of  Nor- 
thumberland displayed  a  magnificence  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  royal  court ;  and  a  very  minute  ac- 
count of  their  establishment,  and  its  daily  expeasea* 
is  preserved  to  posterity  in  the  curious  publication 
entitled  the  **  Northumberland  Household  Book." 
The  building  suffered  greatly  during  the  civil  wais 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was  subse- 
quently dismantled  by  order  of  Parliament.  We 
regret  to  state,  that  the  injuries  then  inflicted  were 
followed  by  the  ravages  of  accidental  firei  some 
few  years  back  ;  and  ruinous  walls  are  now  the  only 
remains  of  a  mansion  that  once  formed  the  boast  of 
its  neighbourhood.  Such  consolation  as  is  afforded 
in  the  following  lines  is  all  that  can  be  applied  tp 
this  melancholy  scene  : 

*'  Yet  though  deserted  and  in  ruin  grey, 
"  The  anus  of  morn  upon  thy  relics  stream, 
"  And  evening  yields  thy  wall  her  blushing  ray, 
"  And  Cynthia  visits  with  her  silver  beam." 

"*;  The  town  of  Knaresborougk  [2*3]  is  beautifully 
^situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nid,  which  flows 
through  a  romantic  valley  at  the  base  of  precipitous 
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rocks.  The  town  is  in  general  well-built,  and  the 
inhabitants  derive  much  advantage  from  manufac- 
tories of  linen  and  cotton.  The  corn- market  held 
at  this  place  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
Yorkshire* 

Here  are  the  remains  of  a  castle,  built  by  Serlo 
de  Burgh,  one  of  the  adventurers  who  entered 
England  with  Willi|im  the  Conqueror.  This  fortress 
was  used  as  the  temporary  prison  of  King  Richard 
the  Second,  after  his  expulsion  from  the  throne* 
A  part  of  the  ruins,  still  called  the  *'  King's  Cham- 
ber/* is  supposed  to  have  constituted  the  place  of 
his  confinement.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  castle  was  garrisoned  by  the  royalists ; 
but  was  captured  in  the  year  1644.  The  ruins 
comprise  part  of  the  keep,  or  principal  tower,  and 
afford  several  curious  specimens  of  ancient  military 
architecture  in  distinct  parts,  whilst  the  general 
dli^lay  is  highly  impressive  and  picturesque. 
'  The  vicinity  of  Knaresborough  affords  much  fine 
scenery,  rendered  additionally  attractive  by  some 
natural  curiosities.  The  most  distinguished  of  these 
peculiarities  of  nature  is  the  celebrated  **  Drop- 
ping/*  [244]  or  '<  Petrifying  Well,**  situated  in 
the  long  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Nid^  opposite 
to  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  This  remarkable  spring 
rises  in  a  steep  declivity,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestOD«» 
rock.    After  running  about  twenty  yards  towa^.t^ 
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the  rhrer,  it  spreads  itself  over  the  top  of  a  roirk^ 
from  wbence  it  trickles  down  in  above  thirty  places, 
**  dropping  very  fast^  and  creating  a  musical  kind 
<<  ef  tinkling,  owing,  most  probabi  j,  to  the  eonca* 
"  vity  of  the  rock,  whicli  projecting  in  a  circular 
i*  curve  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  its  brow 
"  overhangs  nearly  fifteen  feet."  The  spring  is 
supposed  to  emit  about  twenty  gallons  in  every 
minute.  Dr.  Short  observes,  that  the  water 
'<  abounds  with  fine  particles,  which  it  depoatls 
<<  only  when  in  a  languid  motion,  and  leaves  an 
*^  incrustation  on  the  bodies  that  it  meets  with,  in 
**  trickling  slowly  amidst  the  massy  obstaclea  that 
<<  impede  its  course." 

The  large  and  celebrated  village  of  Haarow* 
GATE  i»  situated  in  the  forest  of  Knaresborougkf  at 
the  distance  of  three  miles  from  that  town.  The 
notoriety  of  this  place  proceeds  from  its  cludybeate 
and  sulphureous  waters,  united  with  an  acknow- 
ledged salubrity  of  air.  The  village  is  subject  to 
two  divisions,  termed  High  and  Low  Harrowgate; 
the  former  containmg  the  chalybeate  spriiigs,  and 
the  latter  the  sulphureous  waters.  The  situation  of 
High  Harrowgate  being  an  elevated  plain,  c(m&« 
siderably  higher  th^in  the  rock  on  which  Knaresfao- 
loug^  stands^  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  of  the  distant  country^  findy 
iuterspersed  with  towns,    villages,   aiad  country- 
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ikts.  The  su^hureous  waters  are  very  oifefiflive 
to  the  smell  and  ta&te^  but  are  beneficia)  in  scro- 
pfaulpus  and  cutaneous  disorders. 

RiPON^  a  considerable  market  town^  is  situated 

on  rising  ground,  near  t}ie  confluence  of  the  rivers 

lire  and  Skell.     The  buildings  are  chiefly  disposed 

in.  narrow  and  crooked  lanes,  alike  unfavourable  to 

t}ie  beauty  of  the  town  and  the  health  of  the  inlba* 

bitanta.     The  cbarch  is  collegiate^  and  is  a  lai^e 

and  venerable  structure,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

At  the  west  end  are  two  nniform  towers,  each  11 Q 

feet  in  height ;  and  from  the  centre  riaes  a  third 

tower»  of  august  proportions.     The  entsre  lengtb  of 

the  church,  or  the  interior,  is  270  feet ;  and  the 

different  parts  display  many  beauties  and  pecfili- 

arities  of  ancient  architecture*     The  choir  is  richly 

fitted  up  with  stalls  for  the  dignitsries,  and  the  great 

eafit  window  is  filled  with  stained  gkss,  executed 

by- P^Wtt  of  Yorkj.  about  the  year  1792,    These- 

puldiral  monuments  are  numerous,  and  in  several 

instances  are  of  considerable  interest. 

In  the  vickiity  of  Ripon  are  several  elegant  seats^ 
aimongst  wluch  Studley  Royal  and  Necoby  HM 
iqapear  to  demand  the  first  attrition  of  the  visitor. 

Fountains  Abbey  [24*5]  was  founded  in  th« 
year  1182,  for  monks  of  the  Cistertian  order.  The- 
first  buildings  of  this  ektensive*  monastery  were 
destroyed  by  fire;  and  the  structure  which  now 
remainsy  although  in  ruins,  was  chiefly  erected  be« 
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tween  the  years  1204  and  1245.  The  benefactions 
were  numerous,  and  popes  and  kings  seemed  to 
emulate  each  other  in  granting  privileges  and  im- 
munities. Thus  favoured,  the  Abbey  of  Fountains 
became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  mo- 
nasteries in  these  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  build- 
ings originally  covered  nearly  twelve  acres  ofground, 
and  the  vestiges  of  the  extensive  structure  abound, 
at  the  present  day,  in  objects  of  great  curiosity. 

.  The  ruins  are  attached  to  the  pleasure-grounds 
of  FoufUains  HaU^  the  seat  of  William  Aislabie, 
Esq.  and  have  been  said  to  present  the  most  perfect 
remains  of  a  monastic  edifice  now  to  be  seen  in 
England.  A  recent  investigator  observes,  that 
^'  no  depredation  has  been  wantonly  committed  on 
**  the  sacred  pile  :  time  alone  has  brought  it  to  its 
^'  present  state:  it  has  fallen  by  a  gentle  decay, 
^'  without  any  violent  convulsion.  Built  in  the 
^'  most  elegant  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  the 
^'  tower  and  all  the  walls  are  yet  standing,  the  roof 
''  alone  being  gone  to  ruin." 

.'Harewood  House  [246],  the  splendid  seat  of 
Lord  Harewood,  is  distant  about  six  miles  from  the 
town  of  Leeds.  This  mansion  was  erected  by  the 
late  Lord  Harewood^  who  laid  the  foundation  in 
the  year  1760.  The  building  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  is  composed  of  a  very  fine  sort  of  stone, 
taken  from  a  quarry  near  the  place.  The  principal 
apartments  are  finished  with  great  magnificence, 
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and  many  of  die  ceilings  are  painted  by  Zucchi^ 
and  other  artists  of  celebrity.  The  gallery  and 
great  drawing-room  are  much  admired  for  costly 
elegance  of  arrangement.  The  fine  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds  were  laid  out  by  Browne^  and  are 
well  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  mansion. 
.  The  contiguous  Church. of  Harewood  is  a  vene- 
rable structure,  highly  wordiy  of  attention.  In  the 
choir  are  six  altar-tombs  of  white  marble,  with 
whole-length  figures,  representing  ancient  ownera 
of  the  manor.  Amongst  these  will  be  viewed^  with 
fienUments  of  no  ordinary  rererence,  the  tomb  of 
Judge  Gascoigne,  who  being  insulted  on  the  bench 
by  the  Prince  ^f  Wales,,  afterwards  Henry  the 
Fifth,  did  not  scruple  to  commit  him  to  prison. 
.  On  the  brow  of  a  neighbouring  lofty  hill  are  the 
reinains  of  the  ancient  baronial  Ca«^/tf  of  Harewood, 
Still  comprising  the  grand  portal,  which  is  sufficiently 
-  high  to  admit  a  man  on  horseback,  and  was  formerly 
defended  by  a  portcullis. 

About  one  mile  to  the  north  of  Otley  is  Nkw« 
HALL  [247],  the  seat  of  Thomas  Cliftx>n,  Esq. 
In  contradiction  to  the  name  by  which  it  is  known, 
this  is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  ancient  do- 
mestic architecture.  After  passing  through  several 
hands,  this  mansion  became  the  residence  of  Ed*- 
ward  Fairfax,  the  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  and  who  died  at 
this  place  in  the  year  1632. 
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The  town  of  Skipton  [248]  is  distinguished  by 
a  CoiUey  said  to  have  been  first  erected  shottly 
after  the  Conquest,  by  Robert  de  Romeli,  locd  of 
the  Honour  of  Skipton.  The  fortress  was  after* 
wards  possessed  by  t^e  Lords  de  Cliffi>rd^  so 
greatly  renowned  in  many  pages  of  the  military 
annals  of  Britain.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy^  the  town  and  castie  were  garrisoned 
by  a  body  of  the  king's  troops,  but  were  subdued, 
after  a  vigorous  siege,  in  1645*  Ja  the  following 
year  the  castle  was  rendered  uatenable  as  a  fortresa, 
but  has  ever  since  constituted  a  fiunily  r^fdenee, 
and  is  now  a  ai^lected  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet« 
This  edifice  connnands  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the 
town  and  vale,  terminated  by  ranges  of  lofty  hills. 
The  varied  charms  of  a  view  so  extensive  will  be 
duly  appreciated,  when  we  deserve  that  the  Vala 
of  SHpion  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  fertile  in  England. 

Halifax  is  a  considerable  trading  town,  situated 
scar  the  Lancashire  border  of  the  county.  The 
towu  is  seated  en  the  declivity  of  a  gentle  emineaee^ 
and  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  but 
the  breadth  is  narrow  and  irregular.  The  hboMMi 
are  in  general  well-burlt.  and  are  partly  of  stone' 
and  partly  o(  brick.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
'*  the  mixture  of  brick  and  stone  buiiditigSsformsa 
**  variegated  picture  ;  and  the  great  number  of 
<^  small  inclosures^  surrounded  with  stone  walls,  in 
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**  the  raBSes  and  on  the  dediyidesof  the  hiUgy  re<^ 
<<  semble  an  aflfieaibli^e  of  gfirdena ;  hut  the  laod^^ 
**  aeape  ii  afanost  entirely  destitute  of  hedges  and 
"  wood." 

This  place  constitates  the  principal  market  for 
SHijffif  and  many  of  the  inhabitant  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  cloth  and  cotton  trade.  As  an 
instance  of  the  progressLve  increase  of  populadoa 
in  consequence  of  the  cultivation  of  manufaotures^ 
it  may  be  curious  to  observe^  that  about  the  mid* 
die  of  the  fifteenth  century  HalifisK  consisted  of  no 
more  than  thirteen  houses ;  but,  in  the  yetf  156^ 
the  number  was  increased  to  520 ;  and  skice  tliat 
time  it  is  considerably  more  than^  trebfed.  The 
partshy  or  vicaragei  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  large  as 
the  whole  county  of  Rutland ;  a  sn£Glcient  proo^  if 
others  .were  wahtinf^  ^t  the  residents  in  this 
district  were  formerly  few,  and  widely  scattered. 
The  church  is  a  ^acious  structure,  in  the  pointed 
style  of  various  ages. 

The  Instory  of  Hali&x  does  not  aflbrd  many 
eTeiit8ofimportance>  but  the  ancient  privilege  of 
penal  infliction,  termed  the  GMet  Lawf  is  too 
curious  a.  feature  to  be  omitted*  We  are  told,^  in 
Bentley's  annab  of  this  town,  that  <^  the  inhid>itants 
<<  within  the  forest  of  Hardwick  had  a  custom,  from 
''  time  immemorial,  that  if  a  felon  were  taken 
<'  within  their  liberty,  with  goods  stolen  out^  or 
<<  widiin,  the  liberty  oi  the  said  forest,   to  the 
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<<  vaioe  of  thirteen  pence  halfpenny,  he  should 
/<  after  three  marketSy  or  meeting  dayg,  within  the 
''  town  of  Halifax^  next  after  his  apprehension, 
*'  and  being  condemned,  be  taken  to  the  gibbet, 
*'  and  have  his  head  cut  off  from  his  body."  The 
execution  always  took  place  on  the  chief  market 
day,  and  the  engine  of •  punishment  exactly  re* 
sembled  the  guiUoHne  lately  erected  in  Franc^e. 
The  offender  could  not  be  condemned  unless  taken 
wiUiin  the  liberty  noticed  above ;  and  if  he  had 
stolen  a  horse,  or  other  animal,  the  end  of  the  ' 
rope  <fA  which  the  axe  depended  was  fastened  to 
the  beast,  which  being  driven  forwards,  pulled  out 
the  pin  of  the  machine^  and  caused  the  instrument 
of  death  to  descend  with  instantaneous  veloci^. 
The  last  execution  in  this  mode  took  place  during 
the  interregnum  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  following  eminent  persons  were  natives  of 
Halifax :  Dr.  John  Tillotson,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, bom  16S0;  Sir  Henry  Saville,  a  dis- 
tinguished writer,  aind  a  munificent  patron  of 
literature,  born  1549;  David  Hartley,  M.A.  a  ce- 
lebrated physician,  and  ingenious  author,  bom  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  town  of  Leeds  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Aire,  and  covers  an  eminence  gently 
rising  from  that  river.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
town  falls  into  a  deep  valley,  through  which  runs 
a  rivulet,  having  on  its  banks  a  great  number  of 
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djing-hoases*  This  is  one  of  the  cUef  manufactu- 
ring and  trading  towns  of  Yorkshire^  and  the  build- 
ings partake  of  the  dissimilarity  usual  in  such 
places.  The  domestic  buildings  are  almost  entirely 
composed  of  brick,  and  those  in  the  principal 
streets  are  in  general  commodious,  and  sometimes, 
handsome.  But,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ma- 
nufactories and  warehouses,  the  streets  and  lanes 
are  irregular  and  dirty^  the  houses  ill-contriyed  and 
mean;  Cloth  forms  the  staple  manufacture ;  but 
sacking,  canvas,  linen,  and  thread,  are  also  made 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  prosperity  of 
Leeds  ^oes  not,  however,  entirely  proceed  from 
its  own  manufactures.  This  town  forms  the  prin- 
cipal mart  of  the  woollen  trade  in  the  West  Riding, 
and  the  manufactories  which  supply  its  market  with 
the  nominal  cloth  of  Leeds,  are  scattered  over 
many  contiguous  villages. 

Leeds  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity^  and  its 
foundation  is  usually  attributed  to  the  early  Britons. 
In  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  distin- 
guished as  the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  and  decisive 
battle,  in  which  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  was  slaiui 
together  with  the  flower  of  bis  army.  Shortly  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  a  strong  fortress  was  erected 
here,  of  which  no  vestiges  now  remain.  This 
castle  was  besieged  by  King  Stephen^  in  the  year 
1139 ;  and  the  building  afterwards  afforded  a  tem- 
porary place  of  confinement  to  the  imprudent  and 
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uafoffttuiAte  Ri^ard  tbe  Second.  In  Ihe  dvU  wars 
of  Ihe  seventeenth  cenlurj  the  town  was  taken^ 
after  an  assault  which  lasted  about  two  hoursy  by 
the  ParltamentariaD  army,  under  the  commwid  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  This  action  took  place  in  the 
year  1643. 

Although  many  of  the  private  houses  in  Leeds 
are  well  suked  to  the  opulence  of  their  respective 
owners,  the  public  buildings  do  not  display  any 
great  degree  of  magnificence.  The  churches  ana 
five  in  number.  The  building  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  is  a  venerable  pile,  in>  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  a  tower» 
ninety-six  feet  in  height^  rising  from  the  central 
division.  The  nave  presents  an  unusual  mode  of 
distribution,  being  divided  into  four  aisles^  which 
run  from  the  transept  to  the  west  end*  The  churdi 
of  St.  John  was  erected  in.  the  seventeenth  century^ 
and  the  other  religious  structures  are  of  a  modem 
date. 

The  General  Infirmary  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building  of  brick,  founded  in  the  year  1768. 

The  public  edifices  connected  with  the  commec- 
eial  pursuits  of  the  town  are  of  a  character  highly 
i^pectable. 

Tbe  Mixed-Cloth  Hall,  erected  in  1758,  is  a 
quadrangular  building,  enclosbg  an  open  area,  and 
is  divided  into  six  cov^^«d  streets^  eadi  of  which 
GDOIiains  two  rows  of  stands. 
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Tbe  WhUe^CMh  HaUy  bdlt  ifi  1775,  is  also 
qtiadvaDguIar  in  form,  and  is  divided  into  five 
covered  streets,  provided  with  stands  for  ihe 
dealers  in  cloth.  At  both  the  Halls  a  cloth-market 
kbeld  two  days  in  every  week. 
-  The  Theatre  and  Assembly-rooms  are  on  a  scal^ 
ijoite  equal  with  those  of  other  English  towns  of 
aimiiar  importance. 

The  environs  of  Leeds  are  extremely  pleasant* 
The  vale  of  the  Aire,  extending  both  eastward  and 
vestwavd  to  a  great  distance^  is  one  of  the  finest 
featufes  of  the  country ;  and  the  banks  of  the  river, 
about  four  miles  and  a  Jbalf  from  the  town*  are 
enriobed  by  Temple  Nemsome,  a  seat  of  the.Mar- 
quis  of  Hertford,  in  which  is  deposited  a  fine  col- 
lection of  pietures. 

The  beautiful  vale  of  the  Aire  acquhres  an  addi* 
tional  charm,  in  the  esteem  of  the  antiquary,  from 
the  ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  which  monastic 
Structure  was  founded  by  Henry  de  Lacy,  in  the 
^riy  part  of  the  twelfUi  century*  The  decaying 
f0i9  occupies  a  secluded  and  romantic  situation 
on  the  banks  of  the  lucid  Aire^  and  presents  exten- 
sive traces  of  former  splendour.  The  church  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross^  and  its  mouldering 
aisles  exjitbit  some  curious  specimens  of  architect 
ture,  in  the  declining  Norman  and  early  English 
Styles.  The  refectory,  and  some  other  domestic 
parts  of  the  monasteryi  may  be  plainly  distinguished. 
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The  grand  mass  of  ivy^  which  coven  many  t>f  the 
walls  from  the  ground  to  the  sumniit,  adda  moch  to 
the  pictorial  heauty  of  these  ruins. 

The  town  of  Wakefield  is  well  huilt,  and  is 
agreeably  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping  gently 
to  the  river  Calder.     The  Parodiial  Churt^  is  a  ca- 
pacious structure,  usually  said  to  possess  the  highest 
spire  of  any  church  in  Yorkshire.    This  building  is 
in  the  pointed  styH  hut  many  parts  were  re-edffied 
in  the  eighteenth  century.     There  is  also  a  Nan 
Churchy  of  considerable  elegance,  situated  in  an 
eligible  part  of  the  town,  and  surrounded  by^  do- 
mestic buildings,  which  are  greatly  admired  for 
excellence  of  plan  and  beauty  of  sitel    At  the 
south-east  entrance  of  Wakefield  is  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  over  the  Calder,  which  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  affords  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  masonry  of  that  age.    Towards  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  is  a  chapel,  built  by  Edward 
the  Fourth,  in  memory  of  his  father,  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  and  those  of  his  party  who  fell  in  the 
battle  named  after  this  place.    This  fabric  is  now 
used  as  a  reading*room  by  the  principal  inhabi- 
tantsv 

The  environs  of  Wakefield  are  rich  in  natural 
beauty  and  fertility.  About  two  miles  to  the  soudi 
of  the  town  is  Sandal,  a  considerable  village,  fa- 
mous for  its  ancient  Castle,  which  was  an  occa- 
sional baronial  residence  of  Richard  Duke  of  York; 


wild  «  weil  Jummrh  to  lave  fi^ii  in  tatde  before  ha 
witfs.  The  aetm  took  piade  on  tbo  Iwt  day  of 
December^  1460,  and  the  spot  on  whiob  the  Doko 
is  supposed  to  hare  fallen  wee  fonnerly  denoted  bf 
a  cross.  But  this  curious  relic  was  destroyed  by 
the  fimatics  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
oent^ry. 

SHSFFiELDy  a  large  manufaotttPing  4own^  k 
find^  eituait.ed  on  an  emineneey  at  the  oonfluK  of 
tiie  «iver»  Sheaf  and  Don*  Tbestreete  aye  in,  ge« 
Beral  regular  and  hand^omci  but  the  smoke  arising 
from  numerous  forges  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tories eonamumcaifeft  a  iinge  to  the  boildings)  and 
tbo  town^  akhongh  opuleRt^  and  not-  defioient  in 
the  elegancies  of  iife>  is  chiefly  estimable  in  »  coo- 
mercial  point  of  view.  The  public  structures  are 
ddoukted  for  utility  rather  thmi  ornament  $  Mid 
have>  therefore,  little  ^laim  on  investigation  from 
persons  not  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  town. 

The  Churches  ave  ^ree  in  tnn»ber.  Trinity 
Churcb  is  a  venerable  fabric,  centainiog  a  sepuN 
ehral  ehapel  in  which  are  liie  monuments  of  four 
£aite^  {Shrewsbury,  of  l^e  family  of  Talbot.  The 
earliest  memorial  i^to  George,  the  fourth  earl,  who 
died  in  the  year  1538. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Sheaf  is  an  Hos-^ 
pitai,  foimded  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Norwich,  >n  1^0. 
Edward,  Duke  of  Noifolk,  ganre  to  tbis  chwkaM^ 
instituticm  the  sum  of  £1000,  which  was  aoplied  to 
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theertctaon  of  a  Chapel.  The  buiUing  is  of  an 
octangular  shape,  >aiid  is  calculaled  lo  contvun  a 
large  coogregadoB.  The  General  Idfirmary  is  a 
spacious  and  weU*de§igiied  fabric,  comaienced  in 
the  year  1793. 

Sheffield  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
factory of  different  articles  of  cutlery.  In .  a  poem 
by  Chauceri  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Thirdj  occurs  the  following  linQ>  which  proves  thai 
the  phice  was  then  famous,  for  the  sale  of  knives  :— 

«  A  Sheffield  f^hittte  bare  he  in  hill  hose.- 

To  the  manufacture  of  edgedriJOQls  of  every  kind 
is  now  added  that  of  hardware  and  plated  goods. 
The  abuildance  of  coal  found. in  the : neighbour- 
hood is  greatly  favourable  to.  the  Aumetous  manur 
&Gtures,  and  much  ingenious  machinery  is  used 
ivith  unequivocal  advantage. 

At  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  town  of 
Botheram  is  W^nt  worth.  Hous£>  the  seat  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam.  This  magnificent  structure  con^iffts 
of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  and  is  above  two  bun* 
dred  yards  in  length.  The  principal  rooms  are  of 
noble  dimensions,  and  are  fitted  up  with  great  ele- 
gance. The  Hall  and  (Gallery  are  particularly  ad- 
mited.  The  ceiling  of  the  latter  apartment  is  siiqp- 
ported  by  Ionic  columns,  and  the  intervening  niches 
are  ornamented  with  fine  marble  stotues. 
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The  wo^ks  of  art  contained  in  this  princely  resi- 
dence are  equally  numerous  and  estimable.  The 
paintings  comprise  many  works  of  the  best  ancient 
masters^  but  no  individual  piece  has  attracted  so 
miich  notice  as  the  celebrated  picture  of  Lord 
$tra£fbrd  and  his  secretary,  by  Vandyck.  In  the 
Museum  ar6  repbsited  some  fine  antiques. 

The  park  consists  of  more  than  1500  act^»  and 
is  richly  ornamented  with  wood  and  wHter.  In 
.different  parts  of  these  extensive  grounds  are  deco^ 
rative  buildingSy  wdl  designed^  and  placed  with 
Accurate  taSjte.  'The  most  conspicuous  artificial 
object  is  a  Mausdeum,  erected  by  the  present  Earl 
in  honour  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Marquis  of  Rock* 
ingfaittn.  This  august  fabric  is  ninety  feet  in 
beight,  and  consists  of  three  divisions.  The  first  is 
a  square  Doric  basement ;  the  second  story  is  of 
the  same  form,  but  of  the  Ionic  order,  each  of  the 
sides  opening  into  an  arch,  and  disclosing  a  beau- 
tiful sarcophagus  standing  in  the  centre.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  supported  by 
twelve  Ionic  columns.  The  interior  of  the  lower 
atory  contains  a  marble  statue  of  the  Marquis,  in 
bis  robes;  executed  by  Nolekins.  On  the  pedestal 
are  laudatory  inscriptions,  in  prose  and  verse. 
.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sandhecky  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
pf  Scarborough,  are  the  venerable  ruins  of  Roche 
Abbey.  This  monastery  belonged  to  the  Cister- 
cian order,  and  was  founded  about  the  year  1147. 
T  2 
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The  lUme  of  n^ich  it  a  ednpoted  was  dag  firotn  a 
MighbottriBg  quarrjy  aod  is  well .  known  by  the 
flame  of  Roeht  AUty  stcme.  In  wUteoeoB  and 
delicacy  of  texture  it  W  not  equaUed  by  any  other 
kind  of  froettone  in  tiio  kingdoni,  iKit  ie  not  of  a 
duraMe  chantcter.  The  rniiis  are  seated  m  a  deep 
and  narrow  vaie>  and  diie%  eon«ii|t  of  parts  of  the 
nave  of  the  church.  The  surroiindn^  scenery  was 
OinbdKshed  by  Browne  the  Isndsespo-gitfdeiier^ 
under  the  direetion  of  the  late  Earl  of  Soarbo»oiig&. 
It  is  possible^  however^  that  tawxsy  poisons  w^ 
agree  with  Mr.  Oiipfai,  who  presents  the  following 
romarks  in  his  Observations  on  Piocoresiqtie  Beou* 
ty  r^^'  This  is  assuredly  a  very  beautifbt  sceno^ 
**  but  I  ftar  it  is  too  magnificent,  and  too  anifidUj 
^*  an  ^pendoge  to  be  ift  nnison  with  the  rulito  Of 
^  an  abbey.  A  ruin  should  be  surroumd^  by 
^  neglect,  solitude,  and  desolation/* 

DoNCAST£R  is  agreesbly  situdted  on  the  soudi 
bank  of  the  river  I>on^  and  is  unqnestlonaUy  one 
of  the  most  efigible  and  genteel  towns  in  l^e  norA 
of  England.  No  manufactures  of  importance  afe 
oultlvated  at  this  place,  but  tlie  inhabitants  en}«fy 
a  beneficial  and  increasing  trade  with  the  nume- 
rous opulent  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  country  people  who  frequent  the  periodical 
fnai^ets  from  a  considerable  distance.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  corporation  of  Doncaster  possesses 
a  revenue  of  £7,000  per  annum,  which  is  HberalTy 


expended  for:  Ike  cOBifort  and  eindliinieiil*of  the 
residents. 

'  'Hte't&fm'k  in'  gpeoerai  weH  lMiill>  said  contains 
many  substantia}|  eanmodrausy  and  ornasacatal 
Airellii^s.  The  public  buildtngB  are  fat  seTerai  in- 
i4iaiiM»  csActdatad  to  excitm  the  deliberate  attimtioit 
of  the  fopbgrapliev  and  travell^. 

The  Piamchial  Church  [24d],  dedicated  to  St. 
Oeotigif  i^  a  lUfierb'  structure^  m  the  pointed  styte 
of  architecture^  and  occcq>iipa  the  site  of  »  cuKAer 
sopposed  to  hav^  b^eii  erected  sbortiy  9/kts  the 
Norman  conquest*  The  elegant  towe»  is:  IM  feea 
in  hefghf»  aad  is  usuallf  described  as  bsfing  bent 
fi^sed  hi  the  reffgtr  of  Henvy  the  Tkfrd ;  but^  ftodi 
^e  character  of  arcbiteciure>  we  asay  safely  con«» 
elude  this  part  of  the  building  to  be  of  a  date  nraeh 
less  ancient.  Hve  iiM;erior  iof  the  cfaurdi  is  ex- 
tremely beaatiltily  and 'contains  several  objec^is  ci 
some  aotiquari^  celebrity^  amongst  which  w« 
must  not  Onrit  to  nolace  the  Font^  adncb  ia  saUk  to 
iae^Q  formeriy  b^rfte  tBa  date  of  11Q61:;  hut  the 
figures  wte  How  o4^Iitorated.  The  dcngh.  and  exew 
cuieion,  howeter^  sufficiently  prove  its  high  aati^ 
qcffty. 

The  Manishn  House^  for  the  use  of  th^  mayor; 
h  a  ttmpA^cmt  trtructure,  neariy  iii  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  foundatiew  was  laid  id  tfae'.7«wt 
1744,   and  the  expense  of  the  'huii^g,  which 
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anoitnttd  to  £8^000,  was  defrayed  by  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  merketfl  are  wdl  sapplied^  and  are  held  in 
spadousy  but  rather  irregular  areai. 

Tlie  Theatre  is  commodioiu;  and  the  racee  held 
annually  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  town  are  oonaidered 
as  the  chief  meeting  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of 
Bngland.  *  On  the  race^ground  is  a  handsome 
stiEuid  for  the  accommodation  of  coinpany,  bnilt  at 
the  expense  of  the  Corporation. 

This  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  believed 
to  hme  constituted  a  Roman  station.  It  iSj  how^ 
crer,  remarkable,  that  few  decisive  vestiges  of  the 
Ramans  have  been  discovered^  with  the  ej^ceptioii 
of  a  votive  altar,  found  in  digging  a  cellar,  in  the 
year  1781. 

We  cannot  conclude  oiir  notice  of  this  place  in 
words  more  appropriate  than  those  of  Dr.  Miller, 
the  historian  of  Doncaster :  **  From  the  beauty  of 
<^:  titie  town,,  the  salubrity  of  the  air^  the  goodness 
**  of:  the  roads,  the  deli^tful  promenadeB^  and 
<^.  other  advantages,  Doncastef  may,  perhaps,  vie 
^  with  any  town  in  the  kii|gdom>  as  a  most  de^ 
"  sirable  residence^  not  only  for  the  affluently  but 
**  more  particularly  for  persons  of  small  fortune." 
The  neighbourhood  is  adorned  by  several  ancient 
fiuBtly  mansions  and  handsome  villas. 

The  village  of  Cokisb  rough,  distant  six  miles 
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ijtom  the  above  tovm,  10  &iely  siuiaied  en  the  som* 
«iit  of  a  hilly  Jwhich  pommands  ekteittiv<e  and  diver- 
ttfied  tieira  over  t^e  river  l><m,  and  a  luktmant 
tract  of  ne^hbouringcouQtiy;  Indepebdent  of  the 
attraction  ariaing  from  nabsral  scenery,  the  village 
demands  notice  on  account  of  a  ruinous  castle, 
which  fbrms  one  of  the  most  curious  remains  of 
antiquity  in  this  part  of  England* 

The  Castle  of  Conisbrough,  in  its  present  state; 
consists  of  the  keep,  or  citadel,  and  parts  of  an 
attached  wall, -which  surrounded  the  ballium,  or 
court,  and  was  flanked  with  round  towers.  The 
.  interior  of  the  keep  is  circular^  and  divided  into 
three  stories,  or  floors.  Beneath  the  lowest  of 
these  is  a  dreary  apartment,  which  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  used  as  a  dungeon.  On  the  outside 
are  massy  turrets,  or  buttresses,  nearly  ninety  feet 
in  height  from  the  ground.  The  only  entrance  is 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
small  square  room,  communicating  by  a  narrow 
staircase  through  the  wall  with  the  middle  floor. 

The  date  at  which  this  singular  structure  was 
erected  is  entirely  unknown,  and  fanciful  authors 
have  not  scrupled  to  ascribe  the  foundation  to  an 
early  age  of  Anglo-Saxon  dominion.  Writers  more 
cautious  suppose  it  to  have  been  built  by  William, 
the  first  £arl  of  Warren,  to  whom  the  contiguous 
estate  was  given  by  the  Conqueror.  Various  parts 
present  fertile  subjects  of  specuktion  to  the  anti- 
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qiiaiy  ;  b«l(.lhfi  Abtio  «imb  liMle  gradio«bioa  Imi 
Ibe  »4iliiriMi^  4»f  tbe  picliinMqu6#  Unlike  .many 
•adent  edifipes  descrih«d  ia  previous  aectiaeftaf 
tbk  verk,  die  GMtle  ef  Conisbrough  b  quite  dee* 
titttte  of  those  biatorieal  muecdotes  which  reader 
9ven  masse*  of  it<llie  the  sooroe  of  ikecary  amuse* 
ment  and  morel.  lostrMCtieB.,  So  profinuid  are  the 
shades  thrown  ove^  ila  decaying  walla  by  die  hand 
of  Time!  ... 


.ENI>  OF  VOU  IL 


Piltited  bv  Cojt  abd  Baylis, 
GceatOttoto  Mmt>^UBCoin^s«]«D<iFkk)a. 
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